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THE 6OM0LA6B. 

BT THE AirrHOA OF * TALES OF IRISH LIPC.* 

The long track of light which fell upon the dark 
floor of Farmer M<Corcoran*8 kitchen announced the 
hour of one o^clock just as Onagh had teemed the pota- 
toes. In a moment the tkeeag^ was emptied upon the 
apacious table that stood under the window ; and the 
smoking esculent, as their exterior coatings burst open« 
seemed to return the smile of the mid day sun, which 
peered upon them through the duskj casement. A 
dosen noggins, without overflowing, full of skimmed 
milk, were arranged on each side ; and, at equal in- 
tervals, as many plates loaded with butter. The busy 
housewife, havmg looked around to see that aU were 
properly arranged, hastened into the bawn ; and, from 

I An osier basket, iatQ which the potatoes are enptied.; ar« aS 
Aiey call it, * strained.* 

wou u Jtm* 1838. b 
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the < stepping stone/ with more than feminine lungs, 
announced to the distant laboarers in the barley fields 
hy the weU-knovn sig^aj, that dinner ^aB ready^. 

< £' ye, ihen, Onagh/ said a Voice from within the 
ham, ' an 'tis time, God knows, an this the fair day 
too ;' and the thresher thrust out a face over the cross 
door, which was studiously regulated to belie the tone 
of his reproach. 

* Oh ! you're always in a hurry, Andy,' replied 
Onagh, ' when there's a cbance ov your meetin-— ' 

* Is't Anty Tracy you'd be afthcr saym 1 troth, an 
you're never more mistaken in your life, for 'pon my 
conscience I'd rather have the downiest bit ov your 
little finger than her 'whole — -^' 

' Sure I know>' interrupted Onagh ; and, as she 
darted across the bawn with an averted look of very 
dubious import* the thresher smiled with self-com- 
placency, and renewed his labour. That, to be sure, 
accorded but ill with his impatience for dinner, but 
Andy knew very well that an appearance of industry 
as the farmer returned from the fields would be the 
likeliest way to obtain his permission to visit the fair. 

In a few minutes a simultaneous attack was made 
upon the drill of potatoes ; and, \lrhen they had wholly 
disappeared from before, what Mr. M'CuUoch would 
call, ' the useful consumers,' Andy relaxed his ponder- 
ous strength upon the settle; and, seeing the sun- 
beams, which the potatoe water reflected, dancin|r 
upon the pewter plates which lined the dresser, com- 
pared it, with much gallantry, to Onagh's face when 
she happened to be in a good humour. ' More of 
your blarney, Andy,' said Onagh, hy no means dis- 
pleased with the complimjBnt; ' but don't think for all 
that I'll he afther axen Miss Mary to s{>^ak to the 
masther for leave for ye*8 all to go to Munnahore 
to-day.* 

* Yea then,' said Paddy Toole, who sat npon a stool 
in the comer, ' 'tis yourself, Onagh, was the good 
warrent to put in a kind word for poor boys that's 
WQikin hard from week's end to yt^e^'a end, an idl for 
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iiothm perba^; ibir, thoi^h w^^e btisy sowto, and 
fiae seed bari«t 'tis as erer fell from mj fist, God ony 
Imows who is io Te»p it/ 

* God knows !' ejacuiatsd ploQgbboys and plongli. 
men. ' Och, fooibher V cried Andy, ' we'll reap it oar- 
selves to be sure ; an Onagh don*t forget that she fol- 
lowed me in the yen last harvest.' He added witib a 
knowing smile, * One good tuih desarves another.' 

' Well, if I do/ said Onagh, * yous won*t be kiUen 
' each otiier saa»e as last fair-day.' 

' Never fear, Onagh,' mod Andy, ' we'll be as sobet 
as judges.' With this assurance Onagh seemed satb- 
fied ; and, having smoothed down her apron, bustled 
into the parlour. In a few minutes she returned, with 
the assurance that Miss Mary would intercede for 
tfaenk This was tantamonnt to ft permission. Miss 
M*Corcoran was an only child ; the first fond pledge of a 
beloved mother, who had just lived long enough to 
inipress her daughter With the excellence of her ex- 
ample. Inmarrying M*Corcoraki she had given offence 
to her friends ; for, though her husband, by industry, 
had arisen to the station of a hatfnr, his circumstances 
in early life had disqualified him, it was supposed, for 
the hand of one whose connexions were of -a class that 
disdained admixture with plebeian blood. This, how- 
ever, gave her but little concern. In the education of 
her daughter she found ample atonement for estrange- 
ment from her friends ; and, in imparting knowledge 
to a pupti so docile and apt, there could not be any 
▼agrant desire after other or more attractive amuse- 
Bients, inconsistent With the station which she had 
delib^ately chosen. Of these circumstances Maty 
had idl the advantage; she acquired a polished educa- 
tion without the vanity and frivolity that too often 
accompai»y it; and had her mind amplified without 
the admission of ideas that could render her discon- 
•tented with her situation in life. Her father loved her 
ibr her many good qusdities-^he loved bet more that 
she resembled a mother of whbfte merits and virtue* he 
WAS certainly not insetuible. 
«2 
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Wm MfCoroona wa» now in h^ niaetMuitb y«ar. 
• ^e undisturbed tranqoillitj of her life-^the calm in 
which she had constantly Hved-— might be supposed to 
give her face the mere likeness of rude health, devoid 
of that intelligence which can be acquired, it is sup- 
posed, only by intercourse with the world ; but nature 
had been so indulgent^ and her education had been 
so well directed, that the want of a more enlarged 
experience had not deprived her of those looks oS 
thought which, in impcessine the mind upon the 
countenance, pye addidonal lovetinesa to whatever 
face it animates. 

As she stepped into the kitchen there was in her 
movement aU the ease of good breeding; she an- 
nounced her father's permission with a good-natured 
smile; and, ever eager to make others happy, dis^ 
tributed her purse amongst them a» a ' fairing.' Andy 
was prodigal of blessings, and Paddy Toole's dark 
brows relaxed somewhat of their repulsive severity as 
he bent his eyes upon her with an expression of 
respect and gratitude. 

Andy had hardly finished his toilet in the bam, 
when Onagh came to inquire if he knew where the 
Gomulagh was. < Troth 1 do,' replied Andy, * for sure 
Munnahore could'nt be hel4 widout 'im. When waa 
there a fair in it» and Owny not there V 

' Well, how unlucky,' said Onagh, ' an my young 
mistress wanten to send a letter somewhere. Nay be 
you'd take it, Andv 1 *tis for Masther Charles Atkins : 
you'll see 'im in Munnahore.' 

Andy consented, and in about half an hour himself 
and Paddy Toole were within hearing of the confused 
noise which arose from the busy plain of Munnahore. 
Andy had no sooner caught a glimpse of the long poles 
which supported the various signs of the booths, than 
he gave an involuntary hurra ! at the same time bran- 
dishing bis * crabthom ' over his head. < Azy now, 
Andy, a-vich,' said his more grave companion, ' re- 
member the cause in which we are embarked. There 
veill he a time, an that soon, for hurrain in eam«at» 
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when thtB proor Romans, nay be, may come hy theit 

* To be sute there VfiW,* replied Andy, ' the day is 
ap vid the Orangemen, an bad luck to my own rour 
bones, if I don't make some ov 'em, afore I go home, 
feel the wei^t ov this hippeenf in my hand.' 

'Whifift, yon bom fool,* said his companion, hit 
brows assuming a darker frown ; ^ this is not the time 
— 'tis too soon yet, the boys are^t up ; and we most 
try an swear in as many as we can to-night. iVe the 
podreenX in my pocket/ ■ 

' Ob, ye,' returned Andy, ' I'm a plain ShibndUitr§ 
man, an am' no hand at swearin in people, tis'nt a!l as 
one as you, Paddy, who seems to have served a time 
to it.' 

'Why, yes, I've done a good deal in that way. 
Afore meeself and my brother Larry left Baltingiam^ 
we had sworn in five thousand, an Bince we come to 
Ais part weVe'nt been idle.* 

TmB was said with a certain degree of satisfaction, 
and Andy readily assented to a fact Of which he had, 
in some measure, a personal knowledge. The society 
of United Irishmen had then extended itself through 
the greater part of Ireland; aftd the two brothers, 
Paddy and Larry Toole, were emissaries sent to intro- 
duce Its principles into thiis retired portion of the king- 
dom. In Andy they found a giddy, thonghtiess in- 
ETtrument ; and, though perfect strangers, they procured 
employment in the neighbourhood of Ballyeilen, the 
residence of Mr. M'Corcxxran, who was himself a Ca- 
fhoHc, and, of course, not extravagantly attached to 
' church and state as by law estaMisbed.' 

As they entered the fair-green, ^eir sticks w^e 
cautiously placed between their arms and their body ; 
and, as they had no particular business to transact, 
they jostled through the crowd of mfttic fashionables 

t A small furse stick. Kippeeii is bera inmlcallf applied to ibe 
thiielah. I 

t A prayer book. 
I The name of a barony fai tiie county of Wexford. 

Digitized by VjOOQIC ^ 
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which iQted the space that intervened between tb« 
etallfl of the different chapmen, who Tocileioasly pro- 
claimed the attractions of their different commodities. 
Some lold hardware, unrivalled in Sheffield, others 
gave bargains in mnsUns and handkerchiefB, while a 
third tempted all who approached with John Allen's 
gingerbread. On one aide ' Cheap Jack ' would h&ve 
proved irresistible, were it not for his opposite rival, 
< Sporting Sally, from the County Down,' who, on a 
small scale, spread out her allurements after the- 
manner pf Bish, Goodluck, and Co. of Comhill. 

Escaping frmn the dense atmosphere of this gay 
scene, our heroes found themselves in front of the 
tents, which, in a semicircle, enclosed three fourths of 
the area upon which the fair was held. The figure of 
a miniature plough, perched upon the top of a lofty 
pole, reminded them of the village publican, and, ac» 
cordingly, they paid him a visit. In the booth they 
Irand Larry Toole, who, with his wife and child, were, 
composedly absorbing their ale ; and as the greeting 
was cordial on both sides, the jug was replenished. 
They had not sat long, when Cormac-dall's^ fiddle was 
heard behind them ; the sound put Andy into motion ; 
he started upon his feet, and, for some moments, dis- 
played his activity on ' heel and toe/ to his own great 
satisfaction, and the infinite amusement of all present. 
' God bless you, boy,' said Larry, ' you handle your feet 
finely. Pity you should want a partner, an so many 
girls in the Uat,* 

'Never mind,' said Andy, 'here's one will do aa 
well — the poor Gomulagh.' And a strange figur* 
sprung into the booth, and commenced throwing hi* 
legs about after a most original manner. His dress was 
homely, and by no means superfluous : it consisted of 
a grey frise coat, vest, and breeches ; he wore nothing 
on either his head or feet, and seemed to care little 
whether the few garments he had retained their 
place or not He appeared to be a young man pos- 
sessed of great muscular strength, and of a face in 
i Blind Gormac. 
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wliich was strangely blended idiocv and canning. 
DsDcing appeared to give him great pieasare; he soon 
tired Andy down, and, when left alone on the ibor» 
he redoubled his exertions, aiding Cormac*ft muaic— oC 
which it stood greatly in need — by chaanting 
' Up upon tugaan,X an down npon gad. 
For dancin a hornpipe, Owny's the lad.' 

When Cormac's arm ceased, the Gomnlagb desisted ; 
and, after taking his seat upon a form near Andy, 
pulled his doodeen§ out of his pocket, and commenced 
smoking like the others. Then, suddenly recollecting 
himself, he started up, observing, 'Master Atkins 
wants me down at the toll gap.' ' Ye, then, that's 
true,' said Andy. ' Nay be, Owny agragh, you'd give 
'im this bit of a letther.' 

' No, no,' said Paddy Toole, snatching the packet, 
'tell 'im you'll take a letther to 'im to-night — some 
time afore momin.' 

'Oh, that'll do,' said the Gomulagh, <he knows 
me of old, an always opens the door for me, go what 
time 1 like.' 

'An that's more than he does for other people,* 
ejaculated Paddy ; ' but we have 'im at last.' 

Charles Atkins was a young gentleman of some 
property, who lived in the immectiate neighbourhood 
of Mr. M'Corcoran. Their families had bejan long in- 
timate ; their intezcourse was uninterrupted ; and their 
. respective stations and prospects in l^e pretty equal. 
There was one difference, and, in a country like Ire- 
land, that was not an inconsiderable one — they were 
of opposite creeds — one went to chapel, the other to 
churcn. In the ordinary affairs of Ufe religious sen- 
timents were scarcely felt; but still they belonged 
to two sects, which, whatever individuals might feel 
or think, viewed each other with a dislike which 

t 8ugaau is a suaw or luj rope, and gad is a rope made of 
osiers. Irish dancing masters formerly taught their pupils bjr 
piscittg a sugaan upim one leg and a gad upon the other, as « 
meani of distinguishing them : hence— 

* Up upoD swgaan, and down upon g»d.' 

8 Sfaoftpipc. 
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n^^^ (Sooid toQC^I. Conscious of this, there was» 
BOtwithstaodiDg the siBcerity of their firiendship, a 
certain reserve between the M'Corcorans and Atkins's, 
which communicated itseK td the younger branches of 
their families. These viewed each other as belonging 
to different castes ; but the very circumstance which 
ought to have repelled, tended to bring them more 
closely together. Each was eager to manifest, by tlieir 
conduct, a freedom from that bigotry with which the 
members of either creed was charged ; and though 
the Misses Atkins were never tired of doing Mary 
M^Corcoran a kindness, their brother Charles, out of 
^lite gallantry, was necessarily more lavish of his at- 
tentions. At first this was mere boyishness: it ri- 
pened into friendship, and terminated in love. Inno- 
cent, thoughtless, and confiding, they hardly knew the 
cause of the feelings which animated them ; and, with- 
out any desire of concealment, they had pledged 
tliemselves to each other, before they thought it ne- 
cessary to acquaint their friends with the nature of 
their sentiments. The task of revealing the state of 
their feelings was regarded by both as somewhat pain- 
ful, and, therefore, was deferred from time to time, 
till neither had courage to execute it. This, however, 
gave them hut little uneasiness ; they had frequent op- 
portunities of being together ; and, when an interview 
was impossible, the Gomulagh served as a Mercury to 
convey those fond billets which 'waft a sigh from Indua 
to the Pole. 

Owny, like all his brethren in Ireland, whose minda 
are compounded of silliness and cunning, was called a 
Gomulagh, and, with some prudence, was not slow to 
avail himself of the advantages to which this sobriquet 
entitled him. Me was exonerated, as if by general 
consent, fro6i^he necessity of labour, and, without any 
care of his own, was provided with all the necessaries 
of life. At Mr. M'Corcoran's he found a constant 
home, and, in return, nothing was demanded of him 
but the carrying «f letters and messages. This suited 
the indolence of his diBpoeiUon -, and, as he wm not 
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altogether devoid of good naCufie, be oeceeionaUj vumi* 
fested some gratitude, paiticularly tov^ards Marjr^ 
whose uniform gentleness and kindness were calculated 
to make an impression upon more stony hearts than 
that of the Goroulagh. 

Faddy Toole had long observed that Owny was aa 
agent in Mary's love affairs, and was desirous of 
makiog bim the iostrument of putting in execution a 
project, which he had, for some time, entertained. 
The incident at the fair afforded him a favourable op- 
portunity, and the Gomulagh had no sooner taken ms 
departure, than he hastened to communicate his plan 
to his confidants* 

Charles Atkins, being the second in command of a 
corps of yeomanry, his house was made the depository 
of some military stores, and, as the carrying off fire^ 
arms was then a constant practice with the United 
Irishmen, it became necessary to guard these with 
more than usual diligence. Indeed, as the times grew 
more alarming, a large portion of them was conveyed 
to the castle of Enniscorthy, and a report having been 
spread that the remainder were to follow in a short 
time, it stimulated the rebellious avarice of Paddy Toole, 
who had long calculated on possessing himself, at a 
convenient time, of the whole. Having communicated 
his plan to such of the initiated as were to be found in 
the fair, they determined to make the attempt of pos- 
.sessing themselves of whatever arms were to be I'ound 
at Orrel Grove that night. They knew that Mr. At- 
kins's door, since the introduction of martial law, was 
never opened to strangers after sunset, but they also 
knew that the Gomulagh, with Miss M*Corcoran's 
billet in his hand, possessed a talisman, which, if pro- 
perly managed, would secure their instant admission. 

Owny was found, about eight o'clock, at the sign 
of the Plough, dancing to Cormac-dall's music, and 
was easily persuaded to adjourn to a neighbouring 
field. The Gomulagh evinced no apprehension, and, 
on a very unsatisfactory explanation, consented to 
taka tha oath usually propounded to TJnited Irishmen. 
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'Yoawill DOW,' said Baddy Toole, <Uke a troebro^ 
ther, take this letter to Mr. Atkins, an when the door 
is opened we'll just step in afther yon, an yoa take no 
notice.' 

Owny, at this proposal, screwed np bis mouth into 
an ex^essvDfb of some alarm, bat offered no opposition. 
The party» consisting of thirty peasanu, including 
Andy and the two Tooles, set out for Orrel Grove, and, 
on their way, contrived to paint their faces black, and 
a^ume some other methods of disguising themselves. 
It was past midnight by the time they arrived before 
Mr. Atkins's residence, and the Oomulagh, having 
again been tutored, he walked up boldly, not to the 
door, but to the window of Charles's bedroom. Before 
Paddy could prevent him, he bad given a ahriU 
whistle, and a significant knock at the easement. 
These brought Mr. Atkias to the window, which he 
instantly raised. On seeing the shrinking crowd 
behind Owny, he stooped down for his blunderbuss, and 
enquired, with evident alarm, who were those present "( 
' Och ! Mummers,' answered the Gomulog h, * wid 
black faces.' 

' Curse on yon for a fool I ' groaned Paddy Toole, to 
he prepared to retreat ; but before thtey could quit the 
bawn, Charles had fired upon them. One man fell, 
•apparently dead ; others stumbled, but quickly reco- 
vered themselves ; and dte Gomulagh, astonished at 
what he witnessed, sprung over the garden gate, and 
sought concealment among the shrubs and trees. 

Next morning the country was in an extreme stat& 
of alarm. The military were called out, and the 
magistrates assembled in close divan. The dead man 
proved to be Lany Toole. His brother Paddy ab- 
sconded ; and a few grains of the slugs having pene- 
trated Andy's back, he was taken into custody. While 
on his way to prison, the GoiHaulagh attended him, 
anxiously vepeatihg the admonition, ' Don't biab,t 
Andy 1 ' * Don't blab ! ' 

t Do not rcfcal the tecret. the English faocj wouJd call .it 
peacltSnz. 
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la about a week after this, before tbtf shade of 
eveQUig bad assamed the dense sombTe cast of night, 
a mao» with hi^ body wrapped up in a great coat, and 
his hat pulled over his face, sto]e cautiously into a 
brake of furze, and lay concealed witliin its thick* 
umbrage. He had not been long here, when two 
figures, a male and female, were seen to approach.- 
They wer» engaged in serious conversation ; and as 
they passed opposite the spot where the stranger was 
seei) to eater the bushes, the report of a pistol was 
heard. 'Charles I' exclaimed thk lady, anxwusonly 
for her lover, and was ansWeredi < Mary ! ' in the sitme 
tone of apprehension. Th6 assHssin had missed his 
aim ; and after a few moments' deliberation, Mr. At* 
kins hurried his fair charge from the spot. Their path 
lay round the knock, as the brake was balled ; and at 
the southern comer a small rivulet ran in a deep ditch.' 
Wliile in the act of passing this, the assassih renewed 
his attack ; he sprung unperceived from the bank upon 
Charles, and instantly brought him upon his face in. the 
water. ' A brother's blood,' he cried; < deihands this 
of me«' and Ite raised the pistol fdr the purpose of 
beating out the brains of his victim. Charles made 
a sudden effort to release himself from the assassin's 
grasp ; and as he was rather a powerful young man« 
he partially succeeded. He got his advemary down ; 
but in the next struggle the stranger ^a» kgain oppeir- 
most. A few blows of the pistol deprived Mr. Atkins 
of all sensation, .and he was in a fair way of < being 
incapacitated from all possible resistance, when a wild 
cry was he&rd, and at the instant the Gomulagh, with 
the agility of a monkey, sprung upoii the assassin. 
IVith a single efibrt he flung the stranger to a distance; 
but, undismayed by this interference, he returned to 
the c<mtest. ' Fool !' he cried, seizing Owny by the 
collar, < away ; you ought to know mo.' 

< An so I do,' was the reply ^ * 'entyou Paddy Toole, 
vho never spoke well of poor Owny ?' 

' Better nor you deserved, you ileeveem,*f was the 
f A mesa deceitful person.* . 
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veply, and IwCh gi«|ipled with i ncr eMed aniinotity. 
Tlie atniggle vat tevere, bot tbe Gomnlagh altimately 
teought bia oppooent to the gronod, and would, in aU 
liketihood, liave fMaraiied bis adTantn^, were it not for 
the deafening shrieks of his yonng mistiesii, who had 
iost recovered from the swoon mto which the attack 
had thrown her. Owny's rude affections were awakened, 
and his better nature prerailed over his anger ; for be 
abandoned tbe lallen enemy from a kind of instinctive 
desire of being of service to Miss M' Corcoran. Paddy 
Toole, for he was die assassin, seeing the Gomulagh 
likely to be reinforced by the assistance of Charles, 
who had now stalled to his feet, sprung out of tbe 
ditch, and disappeared. Mr. Atkins alarmed his friends 
as speedily as possibJe, but all search for the assassin 
was in vain. He had only returned to the neighbour- 
hood for the purpose of avenging the death of his bro- 
titer, and having failed in the attempt, bad prudence 
enough to seek concealment at a distance. 

From this evening all intercourse between the M'Cor- 
eorans and the Atkins's ceased. Mary had sought the 
interview with Charles for the purpose of communi- 
cating to him her intentions of complying, as far as 
possible, vrith the commands of her father ; they were 
peremptory that she should cease to visit Orrel Grove, 
or hold correspondence with any of its inmates. 
Obedience she uought was due to a fond parent, at 
least until such times as be might have reason to 
change his opinions respecting his Protestant neigb. 
hours. Charles was about to reason her out of her 
scruples when so disagreeably interrupted ; and the 
opportunity did not again present itself. Mr. M'Cor^ 
coran had entered deeply into the wild political schemes 
of the period ; and Charles, as the commander of a 
yeomanry corps, was necessarily placed in a situaticm 
which could not possibly recommend him to his Ca- 
tholic neighbours. Mary mourned in silence ; she had 
a double cause for sorrow; apprehensions for her 
fothei^f and anxiety for her lover, rendered her life any 
thing bat tranquiL 
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At length the rebellion of '98« as it U emphatically 
called, bunt upon the country. The wildest excesses 
were committed by bodi parties ; but still there were 
among the opposite factions individuals of moderation 
and homani^. Charles was distinguished for the pro- 
tection which he afforded the Catholics; and Mr. 
M'Corcoran, who held a high post in the rebel camp, 
stood more than once between the enraged peasantiy 
and the defenceless Protestants. 

The rebels were ultimately vanquished ; but the ces- 
sation of hostilities did not bring tranquillity, llie 
outraged laws were to be satisfied, and victims were to 
be offered to the moloch of faction. The block and 
the gibbet were put into requisition ; and Charles re- 
joiced when cent with a dispatch of consequence to 
the castle of Dublin : it separated him from scenes 
which his humanity deplored. 

He was delayed for some days in the metropolis ; 
and one morning was surprised by overhearing an 
altercation carried on in the hall of the hotel between 
one of tlifi waiters and a person with whose voice he 
was familiar. Descending the staircase, his eye soon 
recognised the person of the Gomulagh. His former 
warm dress of fnze was ehanged into ra gs and tatters, 
held together by means of a sugaan or straw rope. 
When he saw Charles, he sprung impatiently by the 
waiter, and pushed a letter into his hand. 

It was from Miss Atkins : her father had been appre- 
hended, and expected every moment to be brought to 
trial. ' In Ae absence of friends, ehe could readily ap- 
prehend the nature of the verdict ; and as she knew no 
ooe to whom she might apply in her distress, she had 
taken the liberty of writing to a former friend of her 
father's. Not knowing where to direct, she had com- 
mitted her letter to the care of poor Owny, who had 
only that day returned to Ballyellen, having been out 
^th the ' boys', during the whole of the reunion. 
• The Gomulagh*s dispatch was extraordinary ; he 
had travelled fifty -eight miles in eighteen hours ; and 
wei:eit not for ius stress, and the idiocy of his coun- 

vou 1. 1828. c 
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ten&floe, pdrhaps he might hkve m&t vnih mdlty dla- 
tressingr interruptions. CBfttles ordered him some re->> 
freshbiectts ; and, fortunately, had interest -Mough sit 
the castle to restore Mary-hel* father. Hfe'-^A'as the 
bearer of this intelligence Htaself ; and had he been 
oiie honr later, his mistns^ ^Ould have been an orphan. 
The reader can eauly antieipAte the i^st: In sit 
months fkfter, the lovers VPere dianied ; and none fi^lt 
more happy at the event-^ftite l^e-^artifes most ince« 
rested — thkn Owny, the Gomnlagh. 

Andy the thtesher must not be forgMtfen; on the 
bfeaidng out of the inlBarrection, he -was libfetated fibin 
ptisoB, and fought his way manfrilly whilst it lasted. 
Wh6n hostilities ceased, he stole hcone, dl^siited from 
frequenting fairs for a month or- two, and, by the 
following Christmas^ had broken silver with Onagfa. 



STANZAS 
ON A SKlPwilECK£D TRIEND; 

I tooK 'i> on the pale b)ue waves of the main, 

I look'd on the bright expanse of theidky. 
And ev'ry thing seem'd devoid of pain. 
And the waves were rolling placidly,— 
But my heart was sad within me, and I he^v'd a bitter 
sigh. 

I thought on himi who in youthful bloom 

Was wrecked on the efldying gulphof the deep ; 
How brief his span, how harsh his doom* 
My tears flow'd fast, 'twas sweet. to weep ; 
Cold were his youthful limbs, and hush'd in a deadly 
sleep. 
I lookM again on theffafebkiewftve, 

BYit fierce was the storm and thel^Mpest ory ; 
' How many find an atatiAtely grave 
In thy fdlse waves. Whose hearts beat W^ 
When first they-efttw thee, fettt too late havemoam'd 



thy trest^diy.' 
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THE EPICUREAN. 



In pursuance of our intention to furnish occasional 
illustrations of Mr. Moore's ' Epicurean/ we present our 
rei^ders with one, the subject of which is taken from 
that striking and picturesque scen« with whiph the 
tale opens. 

It is laid in a garden of the sect of Epicureans, 
where, amongst the luxuries in which the votaries in- 
dulged, that of literature was not forgotten. The de- 
sign is 80 exquisitely beautiful, and the engraving so 
entirely worthy of it, that any praise which we may 
feel disposed to bestow on it would be unnecessary, 
because it will already have been anticipated by our 
readers* We therefore refer t^em at once to the pas- 
sage to which it relates. 

' Though study, as may easily be supposed, engrossed 
Imt Kttle of the mornings of the Garden, yet the lighter 
part ef learnings—that' portion of it^ attic honey, for 
-which the bee is not obliged to go very deep into th« 
flower — was zealously cultivated. Even here, however, 
the student had to encounter distractions, which are, of 
all others, least favourable to coqiposure of thought ; 
and, with more than one of my fair disciples, there 
used to occur such scenes as the following, which a 
poet of the Garden, taking his picture from the life, 
described : — 

*' As o'er the lake, is ereaing's glow. 

That temple threw its lengthening shade. 
Upon the jnaible bWm below, 

Theire sate a fair Corinthian maid, 
Gracelolly o'er soma volume bending ; 

Whitei by her nde, the youthful Sage 
Held back her ringlets, lest, descending 

They shoold o'er-sfaadow all the page." 
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AVTONIO VANUCCI. 

A FLORENTINE BTORY. 



Florencei fair city of that land, 

Wlwre the poei'lB lite and the painter's hand 

Are most divine. L. E. L. 

In the citj of Florence, during the time it was under 
the sway of the De Medicis, dwelt a noble youth of 
the name of Antonio Vanucci. Becoming deeply 
attached to one of the most heautiful girls in the whole 
place, he had soon the happiness of acquiring such an 
interest in her affections as to induce her to yield her 
consent to a speedy, though of necessity a secret, union. 
Now it so happened, as it often does in such cases, 
that the Vanuccis were one of the most opulent and 
powerful families in Florence; while on the other 
hand, the parent of Agatha, (for such was the name of 
the fair girl) although very respectable in their circle 
of life, were of inferior origin. After a short period 
the two lovers were privately united ; and Antonio, 
being aware that such a proceeding could not long be 
concealed from the knowledge of his family, and 
dreading the effects of their resentment, determined 
upon flying from Florence, and taking refuge in a 
neighhouring state till the anger of his parents could 
be appeased. With this intent, a few days after their 
union, bidding a mournfal farewell to his wife, he 
proceeded to Perugia, a state bordering upon Florence, 
intending to remain there some time, it was nbt long 
before the circumstance which had occasioned his de- 
parture came to the ears of bis friends, who, of course, 
were much enraged at his conduct, and threatened, 
un^ess he obtained from the pope a dispensation of his 
marriage vow, to disherit htm, as one unworthy of the 
name. Ippolito de Montforte, a young man of de* 
praved habits, was among the few who rejoiced at the 
disgrace which the unhappy Antonio had fallen into ; 
being himself violently enamoured of the fair Agatha» 
though, among many others^ one of her rejected suitors. 
Being a man of a vindictive spirit, he determined on 
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teSdhg his reroDge on Agdtha foot lUglidiig his offers; and, 
thoogh ha daringly attempted to put his resolve in execu- 
tion, was signally and fatally repulsed. One night, after 
the had retired to rest, she was awoke soon after mid- 
night by the noise of some one entering her chamber 
window. She arose, and beheld, by the light of the 
mooD, ifcfae most daring of her discarded lovers, who 
had already made good his entrance. Having only a 
■aagle moment to decide how she could best defend 
her menaced honour, she seised a weapon which for- 
tunalely lay near her, and smote the youth so severely 
on the head that he immediately foU to the ground, at 
tiM very moment he fancied he was about to succeed in 
his attempt. His cries drawing the officers of justice 
to Ae spot, a strict search took place, dmring which 
the unfortunate Antonio, being the only person found 
near, was forthwith taken dp on suspicion of h&ving 
siain his rival, and dirown into the public prison. We 
must now explain to the reader how it happened that 
iAutOBio was found near Agatha's dwelling, when every 
one BUppoaed him to be at Perugia. Becoming im- 
patient by his painftil separation from his beloved wife, 
he resolved upon beating the anger of his relations, 
snd returaed to Florence. It unluckily happened that 
just as he was approaching her residence, the cries of 
the wounded Ippolito took place, and he was immedi- 
ately taken into custody. Fearful only of casting the 
least imputation upon the vepatation of her he loved, 
he at unce admitted the cham 4>f having perpetrated 
the deed, for which be was odyudged to auffer death. 

Tidings of l3ie unhappy resolt of-diis ftfair coming tlie 
ensuing day to the 'earn (of bis wife,«he hesitated not an 
instant in what way*to act^ 'Heedless of the consequences, 
she set out for the palace of tfaedvke, where, hdlf wild 
with grief and terror at the idea of her husband having 
edreadyeu^red, she became clamorous for an audience, 
the people on all sides making way for her, imtil she 
was at length stopped by the ofGieer upon guard at the 
4flcal gates. Her passionate appeals for admittsnoe 
.weie hei« isFVPsistible, and ^o was conducted, m a 
c3 
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»bort time, into the audience chamber) before the dnke 
and his whole court. But regardless of surrounding 
objects, she singled out him of whom she was in 
search ; and, throwing herself at his feet in all the 
sweet disorder of distressed beauty, which heightened 
rather than diminished her charms, she besought his 
clemency and pity in the following terms : — ' Heaven, 
that has given me access to your excellency, will, I 
fervently trust, incline jour heart also to listen to me» 
to justice, and to truth. Let not the innocent, my 
honoured lord, suffer for the guilty ; the cause for 
which I appear before you will not permit me to be 
longer silent. Believe me, then, when I say that the 
prisoner Antonio and my unhappy self have been long 
fervently attached to each other, and were secretly 
united, though at the expense of a cruel separation » 
caused by fear of the anger of the parents of Antonio ; 
when the deceased youth, for whose death he has been 
made responsible, urged by envy and disappointment* 
had the shameless audacity to make attempts upon my 
honour, by stealing his wky into my chamber at night. 
By some strange fatality, at the same hour came my 
husband, whom I supposed at Perugia; and, no 
person being found near but himself, was suspected of 
^eing guilty of the deed — with what justice I shall 
presently leave you to decide. On the night in ques- 
tion, shortly after retiring to rest» I was suddenly 
startled out of my 4Blumbers, by heanng the sash of my 
window thrown open, and beheld with terror tho de- 
ceased, who had scaled the walls, and invaded th* 
sanctuary of my rest. Impelled at once by fear and 
indignation, I snatched a sword whiah lay near me, 
and struck the invader of my honour with the utmost 
strength I could command. lie fell to the ground, and» 
by the just award of Heaven, rather than by any power 
of mine, he shortly afterwards expired. In the tumult 
thus caused, the captain of the band, with hisfoUowers* 
marched towards the spot. What was my surprise 
and horror, then, to hear this very morning that my 
beloved and innocent Antonio had been just seiie4» 
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convicted, and lay ander sentence of deatli, preferring^ 
ratber to suffer eTery thing than even to betray my' 
name. Deserted and alone, to whom ooald I torn for 
advice and aid — ^whither,! repeated in my despair — bat 
to the source of honour and justice itself, at the feet 
of our most noble and righteous duke.1' Here, no 
longer able to control her emotions, the lovely Agatha 
ceased to speak, but not to weep, until the duke, kindly 
raising her up, assured her she had no cause for such 
excessive sorrow, as far as it lay in his power to Te- 
move it; declaring, at the same time, that Autonio 
was pardoned. ' You are both free,' rejoined the 
duke, with one of his most benevolent smiles, ' to be 
as happy as you please ; and, as far as my infiueace with 
both your parents can be supposed to be of any avail.' 
And the noble duke performed what he had thus 
promised ; for he himself saw and reconciled the rival 
families ; and the beautiful Agatha and happy Antonio 
long continued two of the brightest ornaments of the 
iidi city of Florence. Ansblm. 

SONG. 
The lady from her lattice height 
Saw stealing through tjtie shades of night 

Her own lov'd one ; 
She heard upon the breeze afar 
The tinkliug of his soft guitar— 

Ite well-known tone. 
But there has been a jealous eye, 
And passion's ire hath utter'd high 

Its threat of blood ; 
Yet still towards the welcome shore 
The gondola comes lightly o'er 

The silver flood. 
But see, upon the dusky deep. 
With adder's hate, and silence, creep, 

The hostile bark ; 
There is a shout-^the lay is still. 
And all, like that cold wave, is chill, 

And calm, and dark. J. D* Njbwmah. 
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TH8 ANNUALS. 
The merit of tbese excellent and intet«stihg piif»fi- 
cations is so aniversally acknowledged that one feels 
it is almost saperflttoas to sa^ a word about them. 
They are in erery point of view amaiing and delight- 
ful ; the engravings Of each of them are without ex- 
ception of the first otder^ and are triumphant proofs of 
ihe tapid improveihent which has taken place among 
engravers in our own time. The whole world cannot 
surpass them in beauty and delibacy of execution. Of 
aU these the plates which are published with the 
' Keepsake ' are decidedly the best ; and this, when 
all are so good, may be said without excititig Itny in- 
vidious comparisons with respect to the others. 

As to the literary depattments they are not, we are 
Obliged to say, extremely happy. Very great names 
are affixed to very slender productions; and the 
"* Keepsake,' which takes the lead in embellishment, 
is the last in the merit of its contributions. W^ 
cannot tell how this happens; we hope that no ill- 
judged economy has been exercised, and that a future 
volume will remove the censure which unquestionably 
belongs to this. The ' Literary Souvenir,' and the 
* Forget me Not,' rank next to the * Keepsake ;' then 
comes the ' Bijou,' a very beautiful volume, and then 
the * Amulet/ which is only so-so-ish. 

We confess that we look upon the introduction of 
works like these, Whieli-t«[itte'«»ice«1I^t engravings with 
agreeable pieces of light Ufevature, with a kindly eye. 
Perhaps it is because We, although we publish more 
frequently, contrive to present our readers occasionally 
with a plate which m^y fftirly stand ihe te«t of a com- 
parison with some of those "Which grace * The Annuals.' 
At least we do not know why it should not be so. We 
have seen> among ihe names of the artists who have 
designed expressly for ' The Annttals/ none that stands 
higher in his art Aiian ihat of Mr. Corbould, from 
whose elegtint pendl most of our designs have pro^ 
ceeded > aild we mig)»t cli«U«Qge fbfm boldly to find 
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«B the feUofw of George Cruikgbuik, whxme sptrited 
drawiogs, cut with a perfectly kindred feeling by 
ThompBOD, have famished oor Tolome with tignettes 
and cuU de lampe, which ate no more to be earpaaaed 
byaoy publication of the day in excellence, than they 
are to be approached in point of cheapness. Of the 
literary part of our work it does not become ns to 
3peakwitb quite as little reserve; and yet justice to 
others compels us to say that we have had some 
original compositions^ poetical as well as in proae» 
which we have no occasion to blush for ; and now 
that we are talking of Annuals, we' beg oar readers 
just to look at our two volumes, the produce of a year^ 
our twelve engravings, and our fourteen wood^cnts, 
and then we request them to tell us whether six shil- 
lings will buy any thing like them in any other place. 
We are not, however, so smitten with our own 
deservings as to be blind to those of others, nor so 
churlish as to refuse praise where it is deserved. The 
following tale from the * literary Souvenir ' is a good 
specimen of its contents. 

. THS COURT AT TUf(BRID6B, IV 1664. 

The green slopes and beechen groves of Somerhiil 
were basking under the brightness of an unclouded 
summer sun, and even the grey stone walls of th» 
▼enerable hall looked gay and gladsome under its 
cheering influence. In addition to the- innumerable 
songsters whose melody daily enlivens the flow^ 
thickets by which it is surrounded, there was a swell 
of sweet and stately music pealing sdong the trim alleys, 
accompanied, at intervals, by a measure of harmoniooa 
▼oices, breathing Velcome xc the fair of the fairest 
court in Christendom.— JiTin^ Charks wat feasting a$ 
Samerhill! 

The minstrels remained invisible among the entangled 
garden- bowers; but the gay bdngs unto whom they 
addressed their flattering invocations, were seen scat- 
tered in groups upon the closely shaven turf» inhaling 
the rich fragrance of the bursting magnolia-flowers, or 
glancing from out the green wood walks— gorgeous. 
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ted brigbki aM alaa».<idloqred as the ho}^4i«cks th»t 
Ufted Q|K tkeirsMkAdy liCfMls beaide them. Nature, as vrell 
aaMi^edtyi bad decaieied tbatii shQiild be ajcmr defete; 
aiid smilesv mnaic^ and sungbine, united to adora 
tbeeGeaei 

Among Ibe gallant caTaHers diffpersed arer tbo lawn 
—seme atanding uncovered to Ustsn; to ^e prattle of 
* ia blmthe Wetenhall/f or tbo graceful Cboitorfield-^ 
otbow pomtiDg outi ' knproauHiatties d^luktuei du riant 
^mnerhtU^^ to lib* inaideBa of tbe Qtte(»^( a group an 
brigbt as tbo Pleiades theaaselTes^, — mis alone, the 
£Rfbiizko*r<tbe cynosuro'^tbfe ol^served^f aU observers, 
yrw mistiiig. GraaitooBt was tiiere, with his flauntiiig 
foppeiie»-«-Hmmltoa, with bis air of graoeful «if>Rc^* 
ianee'^ibb akK«ooqtteriag Jeimya — the handsome 
Sydney-^ Killigrew» ia devoted attendance upon the 
thoughtless h^y Shrowsbury — and old Sir John Den- 
ham, following with eqaal assiduity the footsteps of hia 
giddy .wife, into whose willing ear his Highness of 
York waa hceaifaiag * sweet hon^ words/ somewhat 
closely 'f — but Charles, Charles was absent. 

' Methiiilks/ said Qeocge Hamiltoui throwing him- 
self at listless length upon a green bank, on which Sir 
H^urry Brooke^ the king's favourite page, was already 
iflag in solitary ramination, ' Metbinks 'tis-graoelesa 
aaou^ is Rowley to abandon our crack- brained hoi^eas, 
the Pftnoess of Babylon, in this her own particular day 
and domaia, ia order to loiter with the mad-oap Stewart, 
¥y greenwood tree or mossy dell.' 
. * Hnsh !' replied Brooke, laying a cautionary finger 
upon his lips, and glancing towards the thick edge of 
bay-tnees by which they were shaded. ' How know you 
what birds may build in the neighbouring covert V 

* Tot ! man — the ears thou dreadest must be as acute 
s&s those of FintOreiyeia the story, to render them dan- 
geioua. Rowley and his rattlepate ran laughing dowti 
yonder green aHey, towards the stream in the hollow 
below ; and, my life to a silver penny ! they are even 
aow fishing for minaows with the lady*s silken sash and 

t Graromont^ Mcmoin, 
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Umi pin. But thou ioohtit imllMt'^htotk not dittgli^, 
Hsrrv ! What BoMt tboa among; thte 4lift»^t trsoda on 
which to ^aae so earaestly V 

' I see the gittam of an aacteot stoiie WaH— >! see a 
peaked roof rising above the dark chesnuts.' 

' And.what then T 

* Tit the roof of Wildingfatlrst i* 

' EtpuUr 

' Naj ! nothing farther/ replied BMoke^ tAimngowAy 
his moistened eyes. ' 'Twere dtAl tport, Hamiltbn, 
for a gallant like voarself to listen to a taJe of poor and 
unhappy, altbongL God knows, of faioMsC^and fakfaftd 
love!' 

Hamilton raised his eyebrows to 4he ntnioet stretieh 
t>f wonder and admiration, and a significigflrt smile began 
to illuminate his handsome ooimtenaace, when a »»gfe 
glaace towards his friend suddenly ehMd^ad* bis rising 
jiurth. ' Beahrewimy healt, fl«nry/ ezdaimed he, ' I 
goessed thee not for so strickien a deer I But, «iiic« 
'tis thus with tltee in sober sadness, speed me tby-lftve- 
4ale, man ! the how— -the wfaerefore--4be when. TttisC 
«ne,' he continued, extending his hand in friendly 
cordiality, ' I have both sympathy and eounsel at thy 
aenrke. What of Wiidioghurst') aiftd who dwetletik 
beneath yonder peaked roof, Harry, that moves thee se 
■tnamalyV 

< One who holds couits and court«ei« ae aqukilly vile 
and worthless ; the more eiperially, thathe was-moed 
to abasdontboth throne and the other> th^dogh •tackMof 
Rowley*i good «oontensnce-^«i^n old' Sir Mark WiU 
lot^hby.' 

' And wherefore should the same of a woni-oat ea- 
Taliwr-— a frMdemr^ whom all 'die> tv«rld beside hatk 
forgatteD, bring tears into thine eves?' 

' Simpiy> because he liath one f aiir daughter.' 
fiSBnilton*s<eye briglitMedr tnd bis Kp euried again. 
'My story is as easily >cnded as begun,' qpnoih the 
page, reddening aagryy. ' Grade Willoughby «nd 
myself ^iwre playmatiits in<ihildb0od--lovCfB in youth — 
self-confident—and self-betrothed. But Sir Miurk, who 
hath^DMbiHsd <mw«nhy naglset at his Mi^y'<> hands. 
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woqld BOt, lor the vratih of the Exchequer, bestow hi* 
daughter upon a minion of the court ; and he hath 
accordingly cloMd his door upon my farther yieits/ 

' In order that thou mayest find admission through 

the casement!' 

^ ' No !' replied Brooke, haughtily. ' He gave me a 

fair choice, between his daughter and my loyal service.* 

' And thou didst gallantly prefer a livery and court 

^rvitude, to freedom and the fair Grace t' 

' The livery I wear,' said Brooke, looking down on 
his embroidered sleeve, ' is that of my sovereign ; and 
my tervice waits upon the noble descendant of a line of 
princes, to whom that of my forefathers has been de- 
voted for centuries/ 

'Spoken with right earnest delivery and notable 
emphasis, like manv another fustian rant!' 

' In sober English, then/ rejoined Brooke, warmly, 
' I love Rowley. Despite his whimsies and vagaries* 
there lives not a nobler geatleman^-a kinder friend. 
Bom at Cologne, while my parents shared his exile, I 
have scarcely left his side since I was high enough to 
buckle his garter ; and not even the love of my precious 
Grace shall tempt me to throw back his favours in his 
teeth. I have lived /ar him — with him — and I trust to 
die so.* 

' Praying that time and our Lady's grace mav remove 
old WiUoughby's prejudices. Well, well, I shall marvel 
no more at the staid gravity of thy demeanour, nor at 
the philosophical coldness with which thou receivest 
the bright glances I have seen levelled at thee from 
behind her Majesty's chair. But we must up and 
away» Harry, for the hall bell sounds boardward ;' and 
the two young men, after hurrying towards the stately 
gallery of Somerhill, in which the groaning tables were 
sumptuously spread, scarcely reached the upper end in 
time to assume their post, as the gay monarch entered 
from the garden ; and, by his high-bred courtesies and 
cheerful g^lantry, soon appeased the wounded pride of 
his irate hostess— the absurd and far-famed Lady 
Mttskerry. 

It was some days after the festivities at SomerhiU 
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^i&t» one cveniag towardB Dight^fftll, two traTe]|«ni 
were seen ridiog at a briak pace along one ui the nu* 
meroos green lanes between Tunbridge and Knowle. 
They were habited alike, in sad -coloured suits, and 
appeared to belong to the class, of poorw gentry ; while 
the horses on which they were mounted might have 
laid chum to a higher pedigree. ' Yonder is the hottse, 
if my memory serves me,' said the elder of the two, as 
tiiey crossed the high road towards a plantation that 
appeared to surroand a mansion of respectability. The 
other, immediately dismounting, opened an entrance 
gate, and as they passed into a small wood, the moon 
shone out brightly through the thickly interwoven 
branches, and cast a Mosaic-like reflection upon the 
wild fli>wers with which it was carpeted. The weeping 
birch, that ' lady of the woods,' hong garlanding their 
winding road, while the majestic pines, that rose with 
a protecting air in the interior of the shrubbery, sent 
forth a spicy fragrance as the heavy night-dew clung to 
the ' medicinable gums ' of their spreading branches. 
There was not a breath stirring to wave the festoons of 
wild honeysuckles, that flung their scattered blossoms 
from bough to bough* 

A brighter radiance soon shone through the receding 
trees ; and, reaching a second gate, the travellers sud- 
denly came upon an open. platform, in the centre of 
which rose the sequestered Hall of Wildbghurst. It 
was a low stone mansion, after the fashion of the early 
manorial houses— half-casteUated — belonging to no 
lurder — and boasting few ornaments, save the carved 
masonry of its porch. The strangers having advanced 
within the soreen of open stone*work fronting the 
house, the younger hastened to set the great bell of the 
hall in vigorous motion, till its clang broke iaharmoni- 
oosly upon the soft and slumberous effect of the moon- 
light stillness around. The heavy portal soon swung 
opon its hinges ; and out bounded two gaunt, active 
biood-hoands> eager to prove their instinctive discrimi- 
nation of friend or foe upon the new-comers ; closely 
followed by a decrepid serving-man in a faded livery» 
FOL. I. 1828. D 
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wlio, tftei- fM^vi&f ««di emiity tlib nlf-tBttomiceiiMiif 
of tbs 6ld«r«tranger, a«Master HarafiwxMrtli, of Manor- 
field) in th« mftrflheft of Kent, proceeded to leler his 
te<]fQeflt for a night'ahoftpitality lit WiMiaf^urst, to the 
superior /flowers witbin. The plea of a> lafne horae» 
and a jpieanng npreieiitttioii of the peiiU <»f a mid- 
night jouttaey, teUh a iMH-6i)ed purte^ and utiiH&iit 
ire-anus^ iirtere a judged ettfficieMly tnrgent by the old 
cavalier ; who was aw^ara diat'oot a hostel ofetedit stood 
within ten miles of his gate ; and the getttleiaen w#re 
aocofdingly requested to disnKMrataifd enter tiie hall. 

The younger «f the two, eonecie«a, fiethapa, that the 
appearance of their hotses might epAttov^rt the truth 
of their alleged diiemme, ineiet^i upoa offioiaiiag in «he 
stable ; attd having been placed by the staid maggiof^ 
d*uofM under the guidance of « red-hea«l«d savage ofa 
fimning^lad) he proceeded, with ne imaU awkwardness, 
«e 'fulfil his self ittiposed duties^ •'SdiUy, my bonny 
Bfess 1* he excktmed, as he enecoiteed hia mettled steed 
in one of the forty t>aketa stalls of the stable, each of 
which was libhly paved, and carved to flfertnlnate in ths 
Wiitoughby cMst * Softly, cny dainty ^dfaane 1 Thon 
wilt have nor master nor mate unto whom to gmmMa 
of hard fare and chilly hoasftng, save yetide^ whee^g 
p^nag, who, I wHger a pistole, b^fdngeHk tb no 4esi» a 
person than the eAeek t^haplaift «f the haU!' The 
wooden leg. of the veteran ^wpnMer.saiggeifteid, inde^d> 
a ready excase for the Hunefttsble scantiti^rss of hi« 
st«d ; but there WI88 a feoetai coldness, an air -el deo£iy 
a»d degradation shed over all ftt Wikiiiglrtimt, thM 
accorded well with die romosrs of ilu fatuly aunMfB* 

The yoong esquiTe, after kiilerting over faM ta^, ia 
order to affora an opportunity to his compianidia of tctl- 
ing their story in ins own way, proeeeded witli seme 
hesitation towards tbe ball ; baft be wtas quickly re. 
assured , by the «hoats <of laugiiter issuia^ ftwat 4lve dlK>r> 
and by the ib,TirilJf&r atticnde in whiab,'Oii-his eiM^aikce, 
he foond Master Hemswomh setft^d* at his host's 
right hand. On 6ie radely,eov«red» board, dtoed the 
lettmins of « pasty and -of a partly tAtkia, now mptdly 
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dirisiiiSflkiBlg undor tbe fttttwk* olliis comnifb, who wu 
cordmily- pledging >lit8 opposHe iM%libour, the family 
priest, in a ileep oup of Dat-b»»ini ale. The t«a 
doitteatics stood n^feitig vitb- ixed woadermeat at tha 
daiy aamiranee with which thotimbiddeii gaest com- 
■unided tk«ir tierncm ; .atad.bngaii ta angor somawbat 
adspkiouBly of ihot tscmioalian of this visit. Bat Sir 
Mark, OB tha oootrary, appeared delighted with the 
firalDk.ioyiaiityof tbeeidct Hemsworth ; and waa listen.- 
s ia^ with raptane to his humoroos description of the 
new-fangled .naatimee of the ceuitiers, and of the ex- 
travagant fashiona of the coort-beauties. 

' 1 tarried at Tan^ridge/ qootli he, ' hot to bait my 
horses ; yet, even ia that short space of time, yonder 
scatterbrains,' glancing ragniilcantlv at his nephew as 
he entered, ' foand me time to lose half a year's rant of 
my llbodly hop^grounds, in a game at shniBe-board with 
one of the idlest rnffiers of the Wells— a good for 
tttfeJe varlet of some distlQCtion^ named George Ha- 
milton.' 

Whether something in the countenance or bearing of 
his guests had hit the fancy of the veteran, or whether 
the lack of better coinpany, to which he had long con- 
demned himself, had rendered him little difficult to 
please, certain it was, that he not only graced his hos- 
pitality with friendly welcome, hut even indulged in an 
nnsuspioions freedom of speech that might have better 
hecQime a more mature acquaintance. When the at- 
tendants had withdrawn, and the lamb's- wool, which in 
heavy pewter flagons graced the board, had begun its 
work of misehief upon heads ill-accustomed to such 
heavy potarioas, he added to the strictures of his nn" 
known visitors upon the follies of the court, many 
bitter personahcfies upon its inmates. 

' Aye, gentlemen,' said thie old man, warmly, ' I 
have, perchance, better reason than ye wot of to curse 
these new-fangled fopp^mes. To gild the waste of 
yonder prodigfd, many a fair Mod of the woodlands of 
Wildenhurst bath been turned into a waste. The 
pBOudfSt onka of Kent once stiptched their lusty 
p9 
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bfraDches oyer the plains whereon ye galloped thin 
afternoon without finding a twig on which to perch a 
chaffinch? And why, forsooth, do I dishonour my 
board with this yeoman's fare, but that old Mark Wil* 
loughby scorns to dole out Bourdeaux and Rhenish 
tike a village suttler j~and that, were he to let them 
flow as they were wont in his father's hall, he might 
whistle to the waves of the IVledway to come and fill 
his empty cellars! When the eiiled prince, or his 
parasites, lacked a bag of pistoles, who so ready as the 
doting dunderhead of Wildinghurst, to mortgage acre 
after acre— to fell coppice after coppice — in order to 
teach them that there still beat one loyal heart in Old 
England 1 Who more forward to spill his blood in the 
cause of the Stuarts 1— I left a limb, sirs, upon Wor- 
cester plain ; and, after having been hunted like a beast 
during the CommonweaUh, I dwelt here in solitude, to 
pinch and spare for the good cause, — and so far I 
lacked not discretion. But I was fool enough to dream 
that old claims might avail me something in a new 
Court, and to fancy that a veteian cavalier might find 
grace in a royal saloon !' 

< But surely, sir,' interrupted the elder Hemsworth, 
his eyes glistening and his cheeks flushed, * surely, sir, 
Charles can know nothing of these claims, of these 
unrequited services V 

* How should he choose but know V shouted Sir 
Mark, ' when the warm feelings of my clownish heart 
urged me to rush, something roughly perhaps, into the 
presence chamber, that I might gladden my old eyes 
with a sight of the restored sovereign, whom I loved 
with the same fondness 1 bear my own lady-bird— my 
daughter Grace — I was put back, like a forward child, 
by a tawdry princox of an usher, who bade me remem* 
ber — God knows what I I should have smitten the 
hireling varlet to the earth, but that at the moment I 
heard young Rochester noting to one of his saucy mates, 
*' the boorish breeding of Corporal Stump.'' My anger 
fell upon prouder shoulders than those of a lackey; 
and I rushed, cap in hand, to the king, and spoke my 
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indfgaiKtirfil iA sdMi 'dOWfinglit ttnbB, tiMt I wM 
kpee&i)j placed ui «it«8t, dad Sn dmfliddratioti (mkjr ^ 
toy jR>rttleir sertictplt^-^mj^ <«rVic«</-^l was permitted to 
tetxt^ to ffiy cdontry selit, to mend my mmmerfl ; in 
oMm thdt tbe mhiiooft at Ctttri^ Stuart might undcnrgd 
BO f^rtfa^ ifisQlt.' 

' You spoke of y<rar dmigliCer, ilkt,* said Hemswordi* 
atfter a 1^ pange, is whicb lie appeared striviag to 
sabdiie some painfdl emotion. ' Does jronder lovely 
IKMrti'ftit Tepreieat the Lady Grace 1' 

' It is her mother's pictnre/ replied Sir Mark, ia a 
ealmer tone ; and althotigh k mastef -piece tof Vandyek 
himself, and imaging as fair a creature as ever trod 
tlie earth, yet doth it not set forth one half the love- 
Itoees—- the lietfiretaly/mindedness of her child I la my 
days of jtrosperity, i6r, 1 adAiir^ only in my OMee, lh« 
proad beauty, — the accomplished heiress of Wilding>^ 
lifirAt ; 1>at what is ^he now, what hath she not been, 
since jxyVei'ty Hud his iron hand upon my household I 
The s5(Ahh]g tfomforter of my peerish age ; my cheerftil, 
active companion! To serve me with sweet and 
^ti'ent duty, ilhehath forgotten the sports of her age, — 
Aehath renounced, one 'by one, the adornments of her 
lonely eiisten'ee f She who was bom and nnrturcfd in 
affliience, hath given up state and grace to increaiie the 
stock 'of ^e 6ld soldier's comforts. Page end bower- 
.iteaid«n,«^tfae patftey that came neighing to her call, — 
f he jewels that were net inotfaer'stMmuest-^one, by one, 
Imve afl been sacfrificed. Hiose d&Beate hands that 
had scarcely moved, save over the strings of her gittem, 
liave laboured for me With the activity of a yeoman^s • 
housedame ; and more than alt*-more than all,' con<- 
tinaed the old man, in ahrdken voice, ' '^ehatb done 
this, she hath done more than I can find breath to tell, 
with a heart ^hat shnm'k not from l9ie sacrifice of its 
own fondest feelings. There is a fedr lad among the 
crew (if laced blockheads ye saw this morning, who 
wonld fain tiCke her ftbm her bid fathei^s li^urt, and 
•plzce her in a station that bec6mes her *, hut fleeing 
that Hay prayers c'ajtnot induce him to forsake tha 
n3 
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king's hottsehold, she hath given up the tender affec- 
tion with which she repays his long attachment, at my 
bidding. No ! although the subdued glance of those 
bright eyes, the languor of that once light step, betray 
at every moinent the safferiDgs she labours to conceal, 
Harry Brooke will never bribe my girl to leave the side 
of her poor, decrepid, doatmg father !' 

' But may not the health of the Lady Grace suffer 
under the iufluence of such feelings V 

* I sometimes fear it,' replied Willoughby, dejected- 
ly; < and I even long to call the boy back agaiu, and 
make them happy before I am too blind to witness 
their union.' 

* Nay then/ exclaimed Hemsworth ; — but what he 
said, and what Sir Mark replied, and how the visit 
terminated, the curious reader must guess by the 
sequel. — 

* What new frolic is astir this moming,'8aid Sir 
Harry Brooke to Hamilton, who had entered the apart- 
ment of his friend at day-break, and was busily select- 
ing for his toilette the newest of his gala suits. 

' Nay ! I know not ; but we had orders yesternight 
to be in readiness for some especial ceremony by noon- 
tide. Some ambassador, perhaps, to deliver his cre- 
dentials.' 

' Impossible,— the Spanish envoy's reception hath 
been remitted until the return of the court to White- 
hall. For many days past there hath been a rumour of 
strangers expected, and of apartments to be prepared 
in the Queen's own lodging. For whom, in the name 
of mystery 1 Nay, — ^liss Jennings bewildered me 
but last night by her description of a wardrobe of ex- 
quisite fashion and richness, that hath been secretly 
collecting by her Majesty's orders, for a lady of her 
own person and stature. Head me the riddle^ Hamil- 
ton — what plot is here '(* 

* Time will resolve us, Harry, But now that thine 
outward man hath put on a more goodly seeming, let us 
to the presence. ' Stay ! thy breast-piece is, even noyr, 
a thought too high, and the wave of yonder curl be* 
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comes thee not Cheer thee man! and put on a 
brighter countenance, for I predict a day of joy and 
merriment.' . 

At noon, according to his announcement, Charies 
entered (he circle. A stranger was, indeed, leaning 
upon liis arm— a stranger to all, save Hamilton and 
Brooke. 

' 1.^ me present ye, gentlemen,' said the king, 
looking with dignity around his astonished court, ' my 
friend and faithful adherent. Sir Mark WiUoughby ; to 
whom I am anxious to pay a long and reproachful 
arrear of gratitude and affection. I wish it were more 
frequently in my power to make so worthy an addition 
to your number.' 

'I shall shortly, however,' continued Charles, smiling, 
' still further deserve your acknowledgments, by intro* 
ducing to your courtesies a fair straoger, whom I would 
name to you as the lovely, the esceUent Grace Wil- 
loughby, but that I shall shortly require your compli- 
ments to be addressed to her as — the Lady Brooke.' 

Sir Harry, casting a single glance towards the tuits 
of the Queen, who at this moment entered the chamber* 
could no longer repress his emotions. Hastily ad- 
vancing, he knelt to kiss the hand of his benefactor ; 
and before he rose from his knee, the king had led 
forward a gentle, trembling girl, to whom Katharine 
was breathing the kindest words of encouragement; 
and having placed her baud in that of his page, he 
bade them be happy together, rather with the vrarmth 
of a brother, than with the dignity of a monarch. 

They were married on that very day; and as the 
bridegroom left the chapel, King Charles whispered 
audibly to George Hamiltoo, * those who are inclined 
to blame Rowley and the rattUpate as pryers and lis- 
teners at Somerhi^, must acknowledge that Master 
Hemsworth, of Manor-field, repaired their error. Trust 
me he will never forget those who, <topite hi» whimrin 
amd vagaria, ttiU love old Rowleif P 
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TBB VOICE OF WINTER. 
I coBiE ! I come ! ye have shuim'd me too long, 
Begioofl of Btimmer, of tight and of song ! 
I cone o*er the gatdens of spring, and fiow'rs 
TJBaumber'd are swept from their sun-lovhig bow'rs, 
I breathe o'er ye all my withering breath. 
And yoor beauties lie scatter'd in darkness iind death ; 
But it is not for me, in the honr of might, 
To speak of the min that waits on my flight ; 

Yet by the fruits and flow'rs of earth. 

Which perish ere they have their birth ; 

By thi6 night-sear gKttuneringthxoQgh 

Unfathom'd realms of ether blue; 

Bv tiie congealing streattis tliat take 

The masssre form of mountain flake; 

By the U^ht dew-drop on the grass. 

Which withef« as my foot'Ste^ pttss ; 
. By these ye have me : — ^in the biack'nitog sky 
Mv spirit looks forth as the tempests fly ; 
O^er flood and o'er foimtain I fling a chain. 
Shall stay their coarse to the siWery ititiin ; 

And, mark ! on yonder irosen tide. 

Where eddying waves were wont to glid&» 

The skaiter with his patteb'd feet. 

Defies the wind and faUing -^eet ; 

And in the woods from teiiflOsB boogh 

The icicle is lianging now ; 

And the domestic heardi to cheer. 

Boms brighter, as the coming j^eat 

Unfolds new beauties; till o'er all 

Spring sheds her welcome festival ; 

And nature with « thousand voicies, 

In every Qpening bud rejoices. 

Tien, oh tiient my race is run. 

My sceptre falls, — my pow'r is gone. 
And I, like olher setting liuns have cast 
A glory round me, faded, yet not pMt, 
Sank for a season, but to nse again. 
And o'er the earth renew my shorten'd reign. 
CarthaltoH, Surrey, W. C. Selwy. 
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THS witch's COTTAOK. 

A T4LB or THE BIOHTBBNTH CBNTffllT* 

How now* you secret, black, and midnight hags? Wliat bn 
you dof 

Siakiptart, 

It was on a gloomy eveniog at the doM of the 
year 1721, in a village on the borders of Lancashire, 
that a few riotous young men, who had bees indulging 
in their libations to the * rosy god ' till a late hour, 
sallied forth from F<r— Hall, the ancient seat of the 
Montravera family, intent on frolic, and bent on any 
mischiefous prank which it should enter into their 
heads to deriae. The moon had not yet risen, and 
nought, save a few stars which twinkled in the blue 
▼ault of heaven, served to lighten their path. Here 
and there were seen a few lights shining from the 
windows of such cottagers who had not yet retired to 
rest, and nothing disturbed the silence of the hour save 
the hoarse barking of some watch dog, or the distant 
tinkling of a sheep bell. * Where sluill we go V said 
the young Montravers to his, companions; * shall we 
hie to the dwelling of the old witch Martha, who 
Jives upon the moor hard by, or shall we go and see 
Susan Overbury, the rich miller's daughter* and pay 
our devoirs to the. merry damsels who are about his 
house.' What says Uie old song, 
' Of all the young maids that live under the htU, 
The maid of the mill for me.' 

At last, after some discussion, it was agreed that 
they should proceed to old Martha's, and learn 
what destiny awaited them, by viewing through her 
magic glass. Old Martha Young had long been 
accounted throughout the neighbourhood a witch, and 
practiser of the art that none may name. She had 
lived for a great number of years in the miserable 
hovel to which they were proceeding-^for a cottage 
it could scarcely be called, it being in a complete state 
of ruin : the roof had nearly fallen in, and there was 
hardly a pane of glass in the only window it contained^ 
8hm appeared to he of great age, and had no appaveftt 
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means of obtainio^ il-KteUlibdfT. Sli'e aeked charity of 
no one,.S9ith9r (U4.8ha Tts^e^ve any. support Crom the 
}>;^ri9h ^ and it w^s but rarely she obtqiued a trifle from 
those who sought her dwelling, desirous of peeping 
into the itnfathomable depths of futurity, and viewing 
th« ^iiits raised at her oooimand from the ' vasty 
dee|>.' She was seldom seen to stir from her dwelting*, 
iind then it was only for tliEe piupose of collecting a few 
sticks and bits of turf for heir Qre. Such was the 
pdisonage whom I am abont to introduce to my 
readers. It was not lon^^ before they arrived at tiie 
entrance of her cottage, and tapped gently at the door. 
Not getting an answer, to their repeated knocks, they 
tried the latch ; and, finding it open, advanced boldly 
into the inti^or. They found the old woman seated 
on a three-legged stool by a turf fire,- aunounded by 
thsee black £aU> and an old sheep^ <£Qg^. Her figure 
waa taB and thin, her countenance h^g^d, her eyvs 
large, and sunk deep into their sockets, and her whole 
appearance singularly repulsive and forbidding^ On a 
sinaU tablQ near her was placed the remnant of her 
evening repast, consisting of little else thitn a Csw 
potatoes, a few crusts of coarse barley bread, and a 
small pitcher of water. ' Well, sirs,' she exiHaimed, 
in a hoarse-masculine tone of voice, ' what brings you 
here 1 What can have induced you to pay a visit to 
pid Mazfha at such an unseasonable hour— what is't 
you wantV and, rising from her seat, cast upon them a 
gpUmce expressive of distrust and fear. « Be not' of- 
fended, good woman,' said young Montravers, * we 
have never before this evening viewed the interior of 
your cottage; and, wishing to behold it, have -made 
yott thia visit: we crave permission to look into your 
wizard glass, and also to see you perform some of your 
incantations.' * Well, well,' replied the old woman, 
' it shall be as you desire ; bat, before I make pre- 
parations for satisfying your curiosity, I beg that, 
whatever yen may see, don't be alarmed : attend to my 
dir9Ctions, and nothing will harm you.' They aQ 
propiiiied implicit obedwce her commiinds, and pi^ 
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<b0 iiiieaii)ir]iile gawd ai!»uiid th«B» and mim^f 
Tiered (he inteiior of the bove), ais weH as th^flioka»4 
ing light reflected from the £re eluibM them. ' The 
fftmHure coQ4»t«d of three stools; an ioid deal ubiev a 
^fir m,D0, seine broken jags, a wret<^ked paU^ iHth 
acarcely a:ra|; to cover it, a fetr old aMiity toIiubssj 
^bifih lay ia a cdhmt a|)pareiitljr ne^^lected, a oridtoo, 
aiKJ a 4adk« witU the ^nteata of Whish they were not 
«cqiiai<»ted ; these fonneil, as Isras tiiey c^ald gaaas 
by itheitaperfea light which illiuaiQed the apartBHsat, 
nearly the whole stock of MantSa. The iviteh kMog 
aat by the fire fhr a few miaates^ said, ' Now for oar 
iacantatiotis ; behbld lae, butiatsmipciiiaiiiit.'' SIm 
tbee ^Maw, with a piece of chalk, a eiiolh on tte toor» 
and in the midst of it placed a chadngr^gii fi|ied wdtk 
bncHiDg embers; oa this she fixad dM ealdraa, wfauMi 
she half filled with water. 6he then commanded' 
such of tktfn as wiet«- hardy eoiMgh to teln a part' m. 
her incantations to take their Atilnoft at the tethast 
end of the dr^ So terrified' had nast pf tfaeaB ty 
this time heeome^ wkh all ** thia aoigfaty anta \sf pfe<- 
paratiaa/ thatwbtn'it.heeame time far them 'taacrwr 
tjbeir coaragfetb the Btiokiag. place/ tdno ofaly could be 
iadnced temewtbetr destHt^^throogh the myatic glass, 
aild 8fl»p within tUe Jimits of the * magit chrcb/ Thase' 
wcKe .Oaralid .Oioatravns: aad Fbilip Da Vvvaaoan 
Maltha than opened ^he baick, and taftnng from rfr 
▼arloos iingredieats,' tlirew tiisn .iiito the ' charmed 
pot.' Amongst >maiiy other i^rtioles were ohservMl 4 
skeleteahead, X^aash of vaaoaaaizes, dii^rent kiridaof 
herbs, and the dead caicases af - various anaB animals* 
These she threw in one by cme, aad ^ile thna lem- 
pl<M^ed, contibjoed muttering words imaimnguage iin- 
knawn ta her heavers. At langdi ^e caMroa boiled, 
and the witch, putting her fingers to her lips to aajoaa' 
silence, praceeaed to bring her glass, which she had 
concealed in another part of the tenement ; she than 
presented it to Montravers, and desiring him to look 
through it at the caldron, asked what he wished ta 
see. Montravers felt uneasy, and hesitated \ but, npoa 
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the witeli'ft repeadng tbe- qnestioii, he boldly desired 
her to show mm what was to be his fate, and what 
deatfi he should die. He then looked through the 
glass at the caldron, and at first could distinguish 
nothing distinctly, but at length perceived through the 
Taponr the figure of himself in the act of falling over a 
frightful precipice. He seemed astonished, and tram- 
bM. The illusion having vanished, the witch then 
asked De Vavataour what he desired to see ; and, upon 
his leaving it to her, he was requested to take the glass 
and look through it. He shortly observed a figure en- 
veloped in the vapour, and recognised the features of 
his father, whose residence he had only left a few 
days before ; he was dressed in his usual mode, and 
seemed pale and unwell. The figure having disap- 
peared, Martha removed the caldron, and extinguished 
the fire. The two young men appeared much agitated ; 
and, after slipping some money into her hands, and 
wishing her good night, they, with the rest of their 
companions, hurried from the cottage, but with hit 
different sensations than when they entered it. They 
pursued their way to F— — > Hall in total silence, a 
eontrast to the obstreperous mirth they had evinced on 
leaving it. Mark the sequel : in a few days a letter 
came to say that De Vavasour's father had died sud- 
denly, on the day it appeared they had visited the 
witch's cottage, and that his presence was instantly 
required to attend the remains of his parent to their last 
abode. Not many months after, the fate that was pre- 
dicted to Horatio Montravers came equally to pass. He 
was killed by a fall over a precipice on one of the 
mountains in Westmoreland, whither he had gone on 
a pleasure excursion. Thus was singularly fulfilled 
what was so mysteriously predicted J>y Martha's 
wizard glass. 

Ansklm. 
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TWILIGHT. 
A BBRENADB. 

The piudy, babbling, and remorselesf 4ay, 

is crept into the bosom of the sea. Skti^ean, 

On the western hills zfu 

Evening lingers with delight. Moatgnmay, 

The heavens are blue, and tke stars are bright. 
And the lamp of love is shedding her light. 
O'er citron, dolico,^ and retama^ bowers, 
Whose perfume is sweetest, when twilight showeis 
Have kiss'd the lips of the sleepy rose. 
That mourns in silence the gone- day's close ; 
Bowing its head to its parent wild, 
Who has cherish'd and nurs*d her fragrant child. 
Bright maiden, wake at thy lover's lay. 
Thy beauty outbeams e'^n the fairy's day : 
Hush ! no sound on earth is near — 
Nor comes the cold Medusa, fear ! 
Hark ! the umelseen§ sits unseen and chaunts 
His lay on the palm, in his midnight haunts. 
Where all is dark, save the fire-fly's light 
That flits about in the mazy night, 
Wandering through air, lik« a railing star. 
Whilst drawing Queen Night in her ether car ; 
lighting now here, and flitting now there. 
As she travels on through the cold blue air ! 
Sweet maiden, wake at thy lover's lay, 
Thy beauty outshines the moonlight ray! 
Hush ! no sound on earth is near — 
Nor comes the cold Medusa, fear \ F. C. N« 

t *Tfae doKco,* nrs Lord Porchetter, in the notes to his 
beautifal poem of *The Moor,' ^ViiU flourish in Spain; but ia 
BaiiMry 1 have seen it clustering over the trellis-work, and ban{- 
ing down in most luxuriant festoons.* 

I A species of Hlver l>ronm\ its blossom is of a snowy ooleiic, 
snd its branches bend gracefully to the ground, like those of the 
weepiag willow, their texture being more delicate— 
U ich silver locks tlw Uoktttiama weeps. 

Ths Moor, caato ii. ^ 32. 

t The nightingale; sd caUed by the Moon. 
VOL* I. 1828. B 
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THE ALCHEMIST. 

OvE beautiful summer eveniDg, towards the close of 
the thirteenth century, the various groups of citizens 
who were amusing themselves on the Vintry Quay, — 
then the wharf at which French and Spanish vessels 
landed their merchandise, — were surprised by the ap- 
pearance of the seneschal and hospitaller of the Abbey 
at Westminster, who anxiously inquired whether a cer- 
tain vessel, from Bayonne, had arrived. 

It was a gay sight to behold the seneschal on his 
noble charger, with his murray- coloured silk mantle 
adorned with the cognizance of the abbot in massive 
silver, bearing his white wand of office ; and the hos- 
pitaller, clothed in the black habit and white cross of 
his order, as though in contempt of the rules of St 
Benedict, mounted on a gallant grey palfrey, with the 
numerous servants of the abbey, all clad in murray- 
Goloured liveries, aimed with spears and round leathern 
bucklers, two of whom were gently leading the abbot's 
own mule, whose dark satin- like skin well set off the 
gilded bridle, crimson foot-cloth, and embroidered 
saddle. 'Look, Eadmer!' said a gigantic savage- 
looking man,t in a coarse canvass frock, bound with a 
broad leathern girdle, in which was a huge Sheffield 
whittle, addressing himself to a young man similarly 
clothed, who was lying on a heap of rubbish, with his 
quarter-staff beside him; 'look at the train of the 
proud Abbot of Westminster, and the silver badges, 
and the mule's gold trappings.* * Holy Mother !' an- 
swered the young savage, half raising himself from the 
ground, and gazing with ferocious delight at the gold 
and embroidery that glittered in the setting sun, < I 
would play my quarter staff about their heads as though 
I were threshing wh^at, were it only for that silver 
badge and gallant gold bridle.' 'I would join you 
against the seneschal,' said another; ' he's a layman, 

t This man was an ouilaw and most notorious thief, whose god- 
father, and his own evi> deeds together, had procured liim the sur- 
name of Wulfric the Devil. 
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Init it's ill luck to taofih the chorcb. Oh f it was « 
glorious time last Martinmas ten years, when we 
spoiled the Jews, and took their gold rings from their 
fingers, and their fine cloth mantles, and their silver 
drinking caps, and tall bright candlesticks, and 
hanged them, for the love of God, by the dozen.' 

While this conversation was proceeding, a party of 
Jews appeared upon the quay, one of whom, who seemed 
a Rabbi, approaching the seneschars attendants, said, 
'The renowned Raymond LuUy, the catallaa whom 

?oa wait for, will not be here until the tide turns.' 
'he man drew back, with a look, in which fear pre- 
ponderated over contempt, and exclaimed, ' why this 
comes of sorcery ! — how should you know whom the 
Abbot Cremer expects V The hospitaller, however, 
beckoned, and entered into conversation with him. 
During this parley the deputy of the ward approach- 
ed, when the question of ' What do the Abbot of West- 
minster's servants herel' was addressed to him by half 
a dozen voices at once ; ' and why do they talk with 
that dog of a Jew V was inunediately added. — ' I can 
tell you that,' exclaimed a voice in the crowd, ' the 
holy abbot uses sorcery and magic, and he loves the 
Jews because they teach it him.' 'Peace!' said the 
deputy, ' Uiey are ii^aiting for a wise and holy man, 
with whom the abbot studied at Barcelona, Raymond 
LuUy; I heard of him years sinc^ in Spain.' * And 
what is he to do V exclaimed the citizens, with that 
intense curiosity which ever characterizes a half civi- 
lized people. 'It is said, he comes at command of 
our king, and it is reported that this LuUy hath really 
obtained the art of making gold ; when I last came 
from Spain, 'twas told that he had puc three hundred 
pounds of qi^icksilver into his furnace, and next morn- 
ing there was a mass of pure gold.' ' But is it not by 
the aid of the devil V ' Oh no ! Raymond Lully is an 
holy man, and he says this power is to be obtained 
only by prayer, fasting, and almsgiving.' ' Pray Heaven, 
then, that he may souu set to work,' said the citisens. 
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* thai we may be no loogeK hanaeed for Queen's gold 
Midi taUagee.' 

The long expected ^eflsel at length came in sight, 
and the coofosion nsoal on snch occasions, was in- 
creased tenfold hy the anxiety of the populace to be- 
hold the man who was to fill the English Exchequer 
with conjuror's gold. Wolfric, unwilling to lose so 
good an opportnnity, suddenly seised one of the horses 
belonging to the attendants, while his worthy colleague, 
£admer» laid the man prostrate with one blow of his 
quarter-staff: the tomnlt became general, and the 
constable, after yamly calling on the bystanders to pre- 
serve the peace of our liege die king, — which all. how- 
ever, seemed most willing to break,-- hurried off to 
Tower Royal, a palace in the vicinity, for a party of 
men at arms. In the midst of this concision, an el- 
derly man, simply habited in the gown and hood of 
the OTder of the followers of St. Benedict, attended by 
two monks, as plainly apparelled as himself, stepped 
on shore, and stretcbing his hand over the bending 
populace, pronounced the benediction of his order, 

* Pas vobucum V The seneschal advanced with deep 
respect, and in the name of Abbot Cremer, welcomed 
the stranger to England. Lully was preparing to 
mount the splendidly caparisoned mule, when the 
well-known features ef the Jew caught his eye, and ho 
stopped to return his salutation, while at the same 
moment his attention was attracted by the appearance 
of a young and handsome woman, who, though plainly 
habited, and almost enveloped in the folds of her 
wimple. Of idently seemed to have occupied a station 
rather above the generality of citizens. She was appa- 
rently supplicating the Jew with great earnestness, and 
Raymond Lully, as he listened to her sweet low voice* 
sometimes nearly inaudible from emotion, felt strongly 
tempted to inquire her object. He understood, from 
the by standers, that she was the wife of a young man 
who had followed the lucrative, and tktn highly 
honourable trade of a firiimonger ; but that hem. various 
aitfottunes, he had become much reduced, had borrow- 
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«d a coandemble sun of tho Jew, which, together with 
the exorbitant interest, he was unable to pay, and was 
now a prisoner in die ancient Tower of Ludgate. 
Many respectable citizens at the same moment pressed 
forward to offer their assistance and condolence to 
Blanche Rockesley, and to endeavoar to make some 
arrangements with the Jew for her bene6t. ' What 
can I do for youV asked Raymond LuUy, kindly, 
' shall I speak to the Jew on your behalf, fair mistress V 
— ' Ob ! first of the disciples of Geber ! most illustrious 
of adepts T replied the Hebrew^^ in Lully's native 
language, ' AUeyne Rockesley owes me two hundred 
marks, but give me a sign — a single word, to aid my 
discoveries, and I will write a discharge for him ; give 
me then a character, a single sign from that renowned 
book of .King Alfonso the Wise, which, bound in oak, 
and clasped with iron, remains in .the far-famed uni- 
yersity of Salamanca, and by the holy prophets, and by 
the bones of my fathers, I will pay even all this man's 
debts I' * I will not deceive you,' answered Lully, * I 
trust, by faith and prayer, soon to obtain this grand 
secret ; but sign a discharge for this young woman's 
husband's debts, and I will give you the characters I 
copied from the renowned ' Libro del Tesoro,* of Don 
Alfonso, on whose soul Jesus have mercy !' He called 
for his ink-horn^ which one of his attendants presented, 
and while the Jew was drawing up an engagement to 
pay the debts of Alleyne Rockesley, Raymond Luliy 
drew, on a slip of parchment, certain characters. The 
Jew received the parchment, and fell at the feet of the 
friar in an eztacy of joy, while Lully gave the engage- 
ment to Blanche, who, overcome with gratitude, could 
only express her thanks by tears, and the three princi- 
pal personages left Vintry Quay, each perfectly happy ; 
— Raymond Lully, that his fame, as an adept, enabled 
him to perform an act of charity ; — Blanche, invoking 
all the Saints to fulfil every wish of her generous bene- 
factor ', and the Jew, with the golden vision of alchemy 
floating before his mind, and the elixir of immortal li& 
almost within his grasp. 

r. 3 
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Tb« foilowing dav beheld Raymond Lolly in lite 
preeence of King Edward; the monarch eagerly ro- 
qniring a proof of hia abilities, and the gaileless but 
enthasiastic friar aasoring him, that although he hoped 
in a short time to attain the important secret, yet 
hitherto it had eluded all his researches. Disappoint- 
ed at an answer so different from what he had expected^ 
from the representations of Abbot Cremer, the im- 
petuous sovereign commanded Lully and the abbot, 
who stood by, to produce a proof of their art within 
nine days, or to return in disgrace* 

Raymond Lully then hastened to the abbot's labora- 
toiy, filled the bath of Mary, placed the- retorts in order, 
fed the never-dying furnace, and, breathless with 
anxiety, pored over the crucible and watched the 
changmg colours of the mysterious liquid. Seven 
days and nights beheld tlie patient disciple of Geber 
gazing with fixed attention on the vessel that contained 
all his hopes; or starting from brief and disturbed 
slumbers, to repair the fires, to watch the crucible, and 
offer fervent prayers to all the heavenly hierarchy for 
his Buecess. The eighth day closed, bur transmutation 
was not effected, and the haughty Abbot of Westmin- 
Bter stood beside Raymond Lully, agonized with terror 
and despair. ' It is not the will of heaven that the 
secret should be yet discovered,' said the friar calmly, 
but mournfully. ' Oh ! say not so,' returned the 
abbot, with the vehemence of a man who knows that 
the future fortunes of his life are all at hazard, ' we 
imut obtain it by to-morrow !' * Tempt not heaven,' 
relied the resigned monk. 'My brother,' resumed 
the abbot, 'you are wan and faint with watchhig, 
suffer me to take your place for a few hours, that you 
may recover strength sufficient to proceed.' Lully at 
first declined this offer, for the boiling liquid had 
assumed that ruby hue, which sages of the east pro- 
nomice to be the token of approaching transmutation, 
but he waB spent with toil and anxiety ; he knew that 
the abbot was an adept scarcely inferior to himself, 
and hs at length consented to retire to his lowly 
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pallet, jin4 soon lost all xem^mbraace both of. hu 
labour and ita object. 

With the earliest daws LuUy arose, and breathlesaly 
hastened to the laboratory. ' Blessed Mary !' ex- 
claimed the abbot, ' the work is at the point of con- 
sammation ! See the golden hue that has spread over 
the Buriace.' Lolly looked, and with feelings that 
mock description, beheld a brilltant gold colour tinging 
the whole mass. In an agony of joy he snatched the 
crucible from the furnace, and pouied out the finest 
molten gold I * Gratica agimua tibi /' exclaimed the 
grateful monk, sinking upon bis knees, * VeuiteeauUfmu* 
Domme V ciied the abbot, to his holy brethren, and 
the laboratory was speedily the scene of boundless 
congratulations. 

Great as was the rapture of the abbot and of Lully, 
•till greater, if possible, was that of King Edward. 
' What shall be done for you V said he to the success- 
ful friar. * Since it has pleased heaven to smile on 
my endeavours,' returned Lully, ' I only pray that this 
gold may be used to the glory of God, and to the bene- 
fit of Christian people. Let, I pray you, the falling 
kingdom of Jerusalem receive your aid, and the poor 
Christian staves among the Saracens be liberated.'-^ 
' It shall be done,' said the king, and Lully departed 
satisfied. 

With many benedictions also did Abbot Cremcr 
part from hia guest, who now took up his residence in 
the priory of St. Katherine's, near the Tower ; where 
the two fortunate adepts agreed to pursue their labours 
iuid their experiments together. 

Between seven and eight y^ars glided on almost on- 
perceived by Raymond LuUy ; who, ceaselessly occu- 
pied in bis laboratory, saw months, and even years, roll 
unheeded over him. Acquaintances he had ncme, 
save his fellow labourer, the abbot of Westminster, 
and Alleyne and Blanche Rockesley, who, through his 
benevolence, were now occupying a superior statioti 
among the citizens, and bringing up their numerous 
family in ease and comfort. 
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It was now full nine years since Blanche Rockesley 
stood on Vintry Quay, supplicating the Jew in behalf 
of her husband, and she was now sitting in the best 
room of a spacious mansion in Thames Street, with 
the walls hung with Flemish' tapestry, the windows 
glazed, and the floor neatly strewed with rushes. Her 
wimple was now of Cyprus lawn, her mantle and kirtle 
of silk, and a carcanet of curiously wrought gold was 
suspended about her neck. She was sitting attired 
thus in the midst of her maidens, who were plying the 
distaff, on a raised seat with a cushion, and a footstool 
for her feet, when her attention was arrested by the 
appearance of her husband's ancient creditor, the Jew, 
who seemed in the greatest distress. She eagerly in- 
quired the cause, and too soon learned that her bene- 
factor, for some unknown cause, had been taken from 
his quiet cell at St. Katherine's, and hurried, a pri- 
soner, to the Tower. Sad indeed was Blanche Rock- 
esley, but her sorrow did not incapacitate her from 
exertion. A thought instantly flashed across her mind, 
that by the assistance of Wuifiic the Devil she might 
obtain the object now nearest to her heart* the freedom 
of Raymond Lully. ' If I ask thy aid, ran I depend on 
your fidelity V said Blanche to the outlaw. * Com- 
mand me any service,' was the reply. . For although 
characterised by the vices of uncivilized nature, Wulfric 
possessed the savage virtues of gratitude and fidelity 
in no ordinary degree. ' Can I ever forget the pottage 
thy soft white hands brought me every morning, and 
the leachcraft that healed my wounds V For in one 
of the frequently occurring tumults of the lower orders, 
he had been brought by his companions, severely 
wounded, to the house of Kockesley, and with the hos- 
pitality which marked that early period, he had been 
taken in, and tended without inquiry. In a few words 
Blanche told her wishes, and the outlaw swore by the 
head of his father that within three days Raymond 
LuUy should be at liberty, or his life should pay the 
forfeit : and well qualified was Wulfric for the office, 
for a bolder and more successful robber never drew 
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■word ; and thick mast be the walls, and intricate the 
locks, which could resist his strength, or his canning. 
Nor did Wulfric falsify his word, for at the close of the 
third day, with Raymond Lully, disguised in the drese 
of a leper, he stood before Blanche Rockesley. He 
was then conducted to a place of concealment, and 
Wulfric acquainted Blanche that lie had secured a 
passage for him in a vessel that at sunrise on the mor- 
row would sail for Bayonne. 

Never had the hours moved so slowW, and never did 
the darkness seem so to linger. At length midnfght 
came, and, attended by the outlaw, Blanclie conducted 
Raymond Lully to the door. There was. however, 
much confusion in the street, and tliey toon learned the 
cause of the tumult..* The king had just discovered 
that his Exchequer had been robbed to a large amount, 
and justly suspicious that the Abbot of Westminster 
had made gold by the less miraculous method of taking 
it from his Majesty's coffers and placing it in his cru- 
cible, had committed him and bis principal Monks to 
the Tower. 

Against imprisonment, and even death, Ravmond 
Lully had borne, up, but the doubt respecting Ids art 
was more than be could endure. Had he, the first 
among the disciples of Geber, been for nine years the 
dupe of a crafty prelate 1- Had the golden reward of 
his prayers and alms-givings been obtained by ill gotten 
treasure 1 It was well that the boat was at hand, or 
his unsuppressable lamentations would have awakened 
no slight suspicion. ' Heaven is my witness,' he ex- 
claimed, as they put from the shore, ' that I am guilt- 
less of this! I thought it strange that without the 
Abbot's assistance [ never could effect transmutation, 
but I considered that our joint prayers might effect what 
was denied to mine alone. I thank you for your gene> 
rous aid to one thus lost, and degraded, but what 
avails it ? ' 

Lolly returned to Catalonia and resumed his pro* 
iessor's chair ; his fame had preceded him, and Jews, 
Moors, and Saracens mingled with Christian students 
to hear the lessons of occult science from so great a 
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master. In sadness and sorrow he asstured them thai 
he was unable to effect transmutation, but they believed 
him not. * He fears we shall learn his secret,* said 
they, * and therefore he conceals his knowledge.' And 
when at a very advanced age he died, very few would 
believe it. ' He has hut gone to other countries to 
acquire fresh knowledge,' said they, ' and in two or 
three centuries he will again return hither.' 

Blanche Rockesley and her husband prospered be- 
yond their most sanguine wishes, and their neighbours 
had unanswerable reasons for it. ' They are friends of 
Raymond Lully the multiplier,' observed they, * and 
they have the characters which he gave to the Jews,* 

ATHENIAN BATTLE SONO. 
Men of Athens ! shall we be 
Slaves to Turkish tyranny 1 
Shall we degrade our chartered pride 1 
I^ay — let's dash our chains aside. 
Men of Athens ! we have been 
like roses hid from heaven's own sheen ; 
Darkness in our heart hath reign'd 
While in slavery we've remain'd ! 
Our fathers ashes ! where are they 1 
Among barbarians do the^ lay ! 
Athenians, on I let's punish then, 
Tliis injury done to mighty men ! 
Warriors! sepulchres, and urns, 
Wherein the light of freedom burns ; — 
OU ' could they be but unseal'd. 
To us that light would be reveal'd ! 
If we yield these banner'd tow'rs. 
Chains or bowstrings will be ours ; 
If we conquer, harp and bowl 
Shall allure each warlike soul. 
Men of Athens ! by the brave, 
Who for their rights have scorn'd the grave ; 
By the blood our sires have, shed. 
We'll triumph ! or we'll join the dead ! 
Deal. ' R. A. 
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GAMING IN PARIS. 

Tub rage to which the passion for play is carried in 
Paris, can hardly be guessed at in England. Every 
body knows that among the higher classes of society 
individuals indulge themselves in this vice to an extent 
which often rains their fortune, and inevitably destroys 
«very principle of honour and every generous feeling. 
With the follies or the vices of such persons the world 
at large has little to do. The influence of their ex- 
ample does not extend beyond their own sphere ; and 
evil as it is, its effects seldom reach any but those who 
ought to hear the punishment. 

If, however, a love of gaming should extend itself 
among the middle classes of society, it is impossible to 
calculate or foresee the mass of misery aud ruin it 
would produce. If the earnings of the tradesman, the 
artist, and the mechanic*, were to be consumed in the 
unhallowed practices of gaming, the whole of that moral 
economy, which keeps society together, would be put 
out of order, the nation would lose some of its strongest 
, and roost honourable characteristics, and individual 
suffering and general degradation must be the result. 
May Heaven avert such a calamity from England ! 

In France people of all conditions game to a ruinous 
extent. From the lotteries, which, with the sanction of 
the government, hold out irresistible temptations to 
the poorest of the people, to the licenced gaming houses, 
which are to he found in frightful numbers ab *ut Paris, 
the whole populace is iafected with the pernicious love 
of gaming. 

lliere is a very lively sketch of one of the most dread- 
ful of those dens of ruin, which abound in the Palais 
Royal, and is called No. 113, in a French work re- 
cently published, entitled ' Le Petit Diable Boiteux.' 

' Many a reader will shudder,' says the author, 
* when he sees the terrible number — " 113." I once 
knew an Englishman,* who, if that number was only 
pronounced before him, would become suddenly pale, 

• Our cuuntrymen in Paris are horribly addicted to play. 
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Its features stiffened, his mouth was convulsed, and he 
fell into a fit so violent, that six men could scarcely hold 
him; a cold sweat succeeded, and then he became 
calm ; but he was ill for several days afterwards. The 
cause of this phenomenon was, that by indulging his 
fatal propensity to play, he had caused the death of a 
young and beloved wife. 

' In that infernal gulph, may many a reader say, I 
have precipitated my fortune, my health, my repose, 
perhaps, my honour. But for the fatal destiny which 
led me thither, I might yet have been as happy as I 
was before I saw it Now remorse tears my heart ; a 
corruptinf vice has destroyed my health as well as my 
morals, and days of bitter unavailing regret take the 
place of those gay and innocent feelings which were 
once mine.* 

One anecdote, among the manv which present them- 
selves in relation to this dreadfully fertile subject, will 
suffice to illustrate the horrors of the place to which I 
allude. 

Eugene Daligny was gifted with a most amiable 
disposition and an excellent understanding. He was 
handsome, active, and young. The smile of good hu- 
mour and innocence played upon his lips. He was a 
little giddy, but that was the character rather than the 
fault of his age. His soul was imbued with the prin- 
ciples of honour ; he was industrious and cheerful as a 
young bird : his mother and sisters idolized him, and 
all who saw him loved or envied him. Who could 
have thought that so fair a beginning of life was to 
have a fatal ending 1 

He was the cashier in the house of a banker, who had 
a great regard for him, and who intended, when a 
litde more experience should have confirmed and 
strengthened the admirable qualities which the youth 
already possessed, to give him his daughter in mar- 
riage. Clementina, the daughter, was a beautiful girl 
of seventeen, who was perfectly ready to second her 
Cither's intentions, and who adored Eugene as «ar- 
xwstly «8 jouag girls who love lor the first time usiiallj 
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do. A tliOQsand little attentions ou bis part, most gra- 
ciously received by her, soon convinced the young peo- 
ple that Uieir mutual passion was equally ardent. 
Eugene forgot the giddiness v^hich he had sometimes 
blamed himself for ; and, under the influence of the 
passion which masters the world; he became serious, 
and even sometimes melancholy. His male friends 
rallied him ; and as libertine practices and libertine 
discourse are more common in Paris than perhaps any 
other city in the world, they did not scruple to assail 
him with all the weapons oi ridicule, and to convince 
bim of the folly of loading himself at his time of life 
with the fetters of matrimony. Eugene was not old 
enough, nor wise enough, to resist all this. He did not 
see, with sufficient clearness, that a well-regulated 
affection is the greatest happiness of a serious life, and 
that the union, which was now almost proposed to him, 
would give him rank and consideration amongst re- 
spectable people, as well as an amiable and well-edu- 
4;ated wife. The power of ridicule was too great for him 
to withstand ; and he was induced, by the pernicious 
councils and example of others, to drive away from his 
bosom the more noble and honourable affections, and to 
replace them with vicious ones, which are odious in 
themselves and fatal in their consequences. 

He was led to the ominous, ' No. 113,' and as if 
the vice which reigned there was not enough for his 
destruction, the young woman, who officiated as the 
priestess of the infernal rites which are there celebrated, 
conceived a passion for him. She was clever and 
witty, as all French women are, and if she had not 
many of the solid advantages of education, she had 
caught many of those accomplishments which fasci- 
nate the great majority of unthinking youths. She was, 
besides, a libertine of the most decided kind, and under 
a fair face and youthful exterior, she had the passions 
of a demon, and a profound experience in vice of all 
kinds. Eugene had not firmness enough to resist her blan- 
dishments ; and even Clementina, his hopes, his health, 
VOL. I. 1828. F 
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«od hw honour, were sacrificed to tliu sedacdre Mid 
anprincipled woman. 

HiB desire for plsy, which had at first been Teiy 
slight, and only indulged within moderate bounds, now 
became more intense. He conceived the mad project of 
supplying the ezpences into which his new connexion 
had led him by the gains of the gandng table. From 
this moment his ruin was sealed, and all that remained 
of hope abandoned him for ever. 

At first, like all devoted gamesters, he was slightly 
successful, his gains were soon dissipated, and when he 
encounteied a run of ill-luck, he had no other means of 
satisfying the demands of his harpy winners than by 
appropriating some of the money entrusted to him by 
the banker. Eugene knew that this was ruin ; and in 
the despair of the moment, and acting under th at feel- 
ing, St common to the human heart, a desire to excite 
the sympathy of others for the purpose of lightening 
the sorrows which weigh heavily upon us, he told 
the story of his grief to the infamous woman who had 
been the cause of it. - He thought that whatever she 
might be to others, her wbole soul was devoted to him, 
and he' spoke to her with an emotion which be was 
convinced could not fail to touch her heart. 

She laughed in his face; told him she always though t 
him a fool, and that now she had discovered he was 
tiresome ; and requested him to depart, as she had an 
engagement to meet an officer of hussars at the Caf6 
Alexandre. 

Eugene was not wholly dispirited. Painful as this 
repulse was, he laughed bitterly at it ; and consoling 
himself with some triie remark about the inconstancy 
of women, he turned away to go down stairs. He met, 
coming up,.Fau8tiD, oue of the very good friends whose 
councilB had led him into this horrid scene. ' Apro- 
pos, Faustin,' cried he, ' I want you to lend me three 
or four louis to take my revenge on the rouittte, which 
has been playing me tricks to-night. You shall have 
them to-morrow.' 
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PaustiB nid it was true he had jont as many Ionia 
ms Eugene wanted, but he had promised to meet a ptatj 
at a reitauratenr*s in the neigbboorhood, and should 
want them himself to pay for his share of the enter- 
tainment. 

Eugene began to see more cleariy by this refusal 
the style of his friend's character. The delusion which 
he had been under by degrees Tanisbed» and with this 
came the consciousness that he had made great strides 
towards destruction. Even now, if he had discovered 
to his only true friend, his mother, the imprudence he 
had been guilty of, he might have been saved ; but the 
hand of destiny was on him, and he could not resist it. 
In the insane hope of repairing one evil he committed 
another. He subtracted from the cash entrusted to 
him a sum of a thousand pounds, and flew to the fatal 
* No. Its.' For the first time perhaps in his life, the 
appearance of the place struck him. To such of our 
readers as know the Palais Royal it is unnecessary to 
describe it; to those who do not it is easily done. 
Let them fancy a square like that of Coven t Garden 
market, surrounded by houses higher than the ordinary 
ran of houses in London, built with piazzas, and the 
ground floors occupied as shops. A common staircase, 
like those of the chambers in our inns of court, leads to 
the upper rooms, all of which are occupied by different 
tenants, and devoted to various purposes. ' No 113 ' 
combined in itself all the hotrors and seductions of the 
Palais Royal ; and, notwithstanding the infatuation 
whi«h he was under, he thought that he perceived on 
it the destruction of all who crossed its unhallowed 
threshold. The upper rooms were occupied by persons 
whose trade was libertinism. Below was the dreadful 
gaming-table ; on the next floor lodged a Jew money- 
lender, who offered the unwary victims of play, a 
means of converting any effects they could command 
into money, but at ruinous interest ; and the shop on 
the ground floor was a gunsmith's, where the despe- 
rate ruined gamester might find a horrid remedy for 
his woes. 
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Eugene drove away the thoughts whieh crowded oa 
his mind, and rushed up stairs. He began to play-« 
he lost — be continued to lose ; and, to the very last 
note of the money he had brought with him, all fled 
from him as if by magic. His ruin stared him in the 
lace. 

It is needless to dwell upon the agonies of remorse 
which the wretched youth now experienced. He knew 
tliat he was utterly undone. He had not even so much 
money left as would purchase the means of his de- 
struction, and he was obliged to pawn the trifling or* 
naments which he wore to obtain a pistol, and the ma- 
terials for loading it. He was deteimiDod on self-de- 
struction ; and, before he left this world for ever, he 
felt an overwhelming desire to see his mother. 

He hastened home ; but at this hour of the morning 
all the inmates of her quiet household were sleeping 
the calm sleep of innocence. Eugene soon, however, 
gained admittance, and', with the fire of despair gleam- 
ing in his eye, he rushed into his mother's bed room. 

A few huriied words sufficed to avow his crime. 
The poor woman, without meaning to overwhelm him 
with reproaclies, but seeking to make him perceive the 
enormity of his fault, pointed out to him the ruin to 
which he had brought them, in touching terras. This 
was alone wanting to excite him to the utmost pitch 
of frenzy. He rushed from her presence to the Bois 
de Boulogne, that scene of suicide, of duels, and as- 
sassinations, and the echoes of the quiet wood soon 
told of his crime and his fate. 

Tbere is a tomb in the cemetery of P6re la Chaise ; 
humble, obscure, and without inscription. It would 
be passed by, and no one would inquire the name of 
the quiet inhabitant who moulders heneath, but for the 
profusion of roses, and ether flowering shrubs, which 
are carefully trained about. — It isthe tomb of Eugene 
Datigny — ^the flowers were planted and axe trained by 
the hand of Clementina! 
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TRAVELS IN SICILY AND THB LIFARI ISLANDS. 
BT A NAVAL OFFICER. 

The wood cat .which precedes this article has been 
copied from somiB of the engravings which illustrate 
a veiy amusing volume recently published under the 
above title. The author, although evidently unac- 
customed to the task of composition, has related 
in a lively and striking manner the events of his 
journey through a district which is little touched 
upon, and stiU less descril)ed, by modem travellers. 
He appears also to have a higher claim to notice than 
this ; for he carried with him very extensive and accu- 
rate acquaintance with the works of the classical au- 
thors, that relates to a place which forms so important 
a feature in the history of the old world. Such a qua- 
lification, although extremely rare among the numerous 
race of tourists, who fevour the public with elaborate 
recitals of the 'moving accidents by flood and field' 
which have befallen them, is a very valuable one, and 
upon the present occasion would be almost indispensa- 
ble. Modem Sicily is a place wholly unimportant 
but for the few cities which it contains ', and yet the 
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ruins vliich strew its classic but neglected land, the 
relics and the testimonials of departed greatness, the 
▼oice« of years vrhich hare passed away, are tlie most 
touching and interesting of the objects which it pre- 
sents to the traveler. To appreciate these properly, 
and indeed to understand them, a competent knowledge 
not only of the histories of Rome and Greece, but of the 
less familiar, though not less curious, records of the Go- 
thic and Saracenic tribes, by which Sicily was for a long 
time held, is necessary. The author of the volume before 
us possesses all these advantages ; and, without being 
tedious, or making any needless display of his learning, 
he throws an agreeable and satisfactory light en peusant 
upon the objects of his tonr. Possessing, besides, 
that' art so useful to travellers, he has enriched his 
volume with sketches of costumes and places, the 
former of which are so striking that we have thought 
it expedient to copy some of them. 

Tbfe male figure on the reader's left hand in the 
above cut is a shepherd of the mountainous district 
between Palermo and Trapani The race, of which 
lie is 3 specimen, are hardy and bold, uncultivated 
as the rude rocks on which they are bom, but honest 
and laborious, while their aspect seems to partake of 
the savage nature of their country. 

The odier male figure is also a shepherd, but one of 
a very different region. He is a 6agari«n herdsmaii, 
and the district he inhabits is thus described — 

* At one o'clock we quitted Altavilla, and soon after 
passed through Bagaria, a town of about six thousand 
inhabitants, situated on a river of the «ame name, and 
in the midst of a spacious smiling pl<b, which, glifted 
by nature with fertility, and aided hj skilful cultiva- 
tioi), exhibits a scene of exuberant nehes afiifost the 
whole way up to the gates of Palermo. 

< like the celebrated vale of the Golden Shell, to the 
east of the city, it presents to the eye of the traveller a 
more gratifying specimen of the profitable effects of hu- 
man industry and exertidn than any other part of Sicily. 
It is thickly interspersed with the villas and casinos of 
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tlte Paleimitan nobles, whidi difituet an air of anima- 
tion throogb the neighbourhood, very much in contraM 
with the desolate uninhabited tracts of country th« 
whole interior of the island displays. It abounds in 
com lands and pasture, divided by hedge rows of tbe 
cactus and the aloe ; on every side are seen gardens, 
teeming with a profusion of vegetables of every de- 
scription ; sometimes girt with orchards, like the gar- 
dens of Hesperides, glittering with the golden fruit of 
the lemon and the orange ; sometimes with fig tiees 
and vineyards. 

< This romantic scene of beauty did not fail to excite 
our most unqualified admiration, which was consider- 
ably heightened by the peculiar effect of wildness liie 
weather had contributed to the sky ; the sea, ruffled by 
the temporary blast, heaved up its angry billows to our 
right, whilst a chain of rugged mountains bordered the 
plain to the left, overspread with a lurid glare of even- 
iog light, that would have admirably suited tbe imagi- 
nation of a Salvator Rosa.' 

The costumes of the women of Sicily are remark- 
ably picturesque, beautiful, and various. T^e author 
says— ■ 

* The festive costume of the lower orders is remark- 
ably picturesque, particularly that of the women, whicli-. 
difllers almost in every district of the island : in some 
parts, like that of the Calabrian, it partakes of all the 
fanciful varieties of Grecian diess which have been 
handed down through a long series of centuries from 
their Grecian ancestors — the full sleeve, the apron 
fantastically adorned with figures and terminated with 
fringe or lace, the square flat head-dresf with long pen- 
dant ear-rings and plaited tresses, the whole of which 
is sometimes surmounted by the graceful folds of a 
long mantle. In other places the prevalence of the 
basquina and mantilla betray the remains of Spanish 
preponderance. The former is a sort of holiday petti- 
coat, of mixed colours, neatly trimmed with flounces, 
and when thrown over the delicate form of a female is 
peouUaiiy elegant, particularly when combined with 
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tb« latter as worn by the Spanish women ; it is a lon^ 
veil falling from the top of the head down to the waist, 
which in Sicily is most frequently substituted by a cot- 
ton or linen handkerchief. The costume of the men 
more generally resembles that of Spain, with a broad 
belt round the waist, and a white cotton cap instead of 
a hat, which is protected from the wet by the pointed 
capuche of a large cloak they usually carry in case of 
rain.' 

Of this examples were given in the two female figures 
in the cut. That which is next to the mountain shep- 
herd is a woman of Messina, and was sketched 
during a religious procession, which is thus described : 

' The Messinese are very devout, and being fond of 
religious ceremonies, the church festivals are productive 
of innumerable sacred processions, full of pageantry 
and pagan-like pomp. The most popular is the fes- 
tival of the assumption, the celebration of which has 
been for some years remitted from its usual period to 
the month of August, audit is now called the Festa del 
Barra, from the gorgeous machine of that name, which, 
like the car of Sta. Rosalia, at Palermo, constitutes 
the most attractive part of the puppet-show. It stands 
between forty and fifty feet high, embellished with 
angels, clouds, cherubims, and a variety of other ob- 
jects, grouped up to typify the assumption of the Vir- 
gin ; all of which is surmounted by a blasphemous 
incorporation of the Almighty, in the human form, 
holding forth a tawdrily decorated female figure, in- 
tended to representthe soul of the Virgin. The parts 
which form the centre, namely, a bright radiated sun, 
and blue globe, studded with golden stars, are kept in 
motion, by revolving machinery, as the procession 
moves along the streets; whilst, on the platform of the 
base, the apostles are personated by twelve Messinese 
children, surrounded by a choir chaunting hymns over 
the tomb of the Virgin. A band of music, with re- 
ligious as well as military banners, precedes this holy 
pageant, accompanied by all the constituted authorities 
•f the city in full costume, followed by nearly the 
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wlmto popoladon of MeaBina. The celebration of this 
ISte lasts three days, daring wbich other pablic pro* 
sessions and exhibitions take place/ commemoratiTe 
of several auspicious events in the history of Messina, 
namely, the expulsion of the Saracens, the arrival of 
com during an alarming period of famine, &c.' 

A similar occasion furnished the author with an 
opportunity of sketching the other female, wha is a 
woman of Palma. 

We have compressed theiauthor's description of that 
interesting phenomenon which jdistinguisbes Sicily more- 
than either its ancient or modem history — ^Mount £tna* 

' This monntain, from its form, size, productioosy. 
and extensive volcanic operations, constitutes one o^ 
the greatest objects of wonder and curiosity in the. 
island, and, inasmuch as its volcanic phenomena arft 
concerned, the most formidable and magnificent in the 
world ; from the earUest ages of antiquity it has occu- 
pied the attention of men of learning and genius ; 
historians have described its majestic form, its pic- 
turesque features, its gloomy caverns, its romantic 
horrors, and the molten streams that have successively 
borst from its sides and carried devastation to the 
shores beneath. Poets, dressing it up with all the 
beautiful imagery of mythology and fiction, have made 
it the theme of their most harmonious and eloquent 
stxams ; whilst philosophers, in the investigation of its 
<»igin, have established a thousand contradictory 
th^ries, and exhausted all the varied speculations 
which the mind' of man has been e]4>able of forming oi 
•oggesting. 

The form of the mountain is a species of obtuse, 
trancated cone, rising firom a broad spreading base, and 
terminating in a carious bifurcated apex, whose eleva- 
tion firom the level of the sea may be established at 
very nearly eleven thousand feet, deduced firom a mean 
of the philosophical calculations and measurements 
made by the celebrated Dr. Sansare, and other nat»- 
lalists of eminence, who have stadionsly analysed the 
chacaot«ristiGf of this moontain. 
aS 
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' iStna 18 divided into three distinct reg^ns or aoncf, 
denominated laregione coUa,or fertile region ; la regions 
iylvosa, or tbe woody region ; la regione scoperta, or 
desert region ; which exhibit all the characteristics and 
prodactions of the torrid, the temperate, and the frigid 
climates. 

' The lowest, or la regione colta, extends in its 
broadest part, (which is on the Nicolosi side,) nearly 
eleven miles, with a circumference of eighty-four, in 
that line of direction which includes Patemo, Ademo^ 
Bronte, Randazzo, Francavilla, Taormina, and Catania. 
It is interspersed with populous towns and villages, 
seated in different directions with indurated streams 
of dreary looking black lava, that have been emitted in 
the various irruptions of tlie mountain. I'he soil is 
composed of beds of tufa and lava in all its other 
▼arious stages of decomposition, whose fertilizing pro- 
perties contribute to the peculiar richness of this dis- 
trict. It is every where carefully cultivated, and divided 
into orchaids, vineyards, pasturage, com lands, and 
olive groves. The fruits are of the most delicious 
quality, and in the greatest abundance, with all the 
species peculiar to warm countries ; figs, oranges, 
lemons, olives, pomegranates, the Indian fig, the palma 
christi, the vine cherries, pears, and apples, all flourish 
in the greatest perfection. The wines made from this 
region are of excellent flavour and quality, and some 
of the apples in the upper part of the district are equal 
or superior to the much esteemed New Town pippin. 
Sarsaparilla, cinnamon, pepper, and a variety of other 
spices, grow in great quantities. In the months of 
lilay and June the inhabitants collect also a quantity 
of the Spanish flies, which in that season swarm about 
the olive trees, and prove an article of considerable 
profit to the proprietors of this neighbourhood. 

'The second zone, or the regione sylvosn,is composed 
of a belt of wood, encircling the mountain, upwards of 
six miles in width, separated iit parts by excellent ex- 
tensive pasturages, and inhabited by the herdsmen and 
cottagers who tend the numerous flocks that are fed there • 
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' The soxface of this region is wery unequal, present- 
ing eveiy where small conic mountains' witn their 
craters, which have been formed by lateral eruptions 
irom the great vent of i£tna, bat are now beautifuUj 
covered with wood, herbs, flowers, and vegetation of 
every species ; the most curions and beautiful of these 
is Monte Rosso. 

' Nothing can be more delightful than the climate of 
this region ; whilst the heats of a burning sun are 
scorching the sur&ce of the lower district, here may be 
enjoyed all the delightful sensations of a mild, tempe* 
rate climate : cool refreshing breezes, loaded with per- 
fumes from the flowers and aromatic herbs that cover 
the ground, blapr in eveir direction through tiie woody 
shades of the forest ; whilst the eye is delighted with, 
in many parts, some of the most heavenly, the most 
picturesque, and romantic spots on earth, particularly 
near the pine forests of Bronte, which are exuberantly 
thick, and rendered almost inaccessible, on account of 
the roisks, the caverns, and the precipices that surround 
them. 

' The wood of which this region is composed is 
principally ilex, beech, oak, fir, cork, pines, chesnut, 
poplars, and thorns. The pines are of great magnitude 
in the neighbourhood of Bronte ; groves of cork and 
luxuriant dhesnut doathe the eastern side, near Maacali, 
Piriano, Fiemonte, and Carpinetto. The oaks, though 
finest on the northern side, do not correspond with our 
more northern ideas of the beauty and magnitude of 
that tree ; however, they are remarkable for being ex- 
cessively thiddy leaved, and the picturesque form of 
their spreading boughs. 

' The upper part of this region is also peculiar for the 
number of very curious grottoes and caverns that in inany 
parts present themselves, and furnish a variety of inte- 
resting objects to the geologist and mineralogist ; par- 
ticulady of felspar and augite in their different combina- 
tions. The Goat's Cavern, so called from the flocks of 
that animal resorting thither for shelter, is one of consi* 
deiibledimeiiiioiuir and served, (previous to the ereo|iQii 
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of the moce comniodioag retreftt called thS Casa In- 

gplese), as a place of nocturnal repose for the risitora 
who explored the mountain's top : it stands about five 
thousand four hundred feet above the level of the 
sea, embosomed in a wood of oaks and other um- 
brageous trees, commanding splendid prospects from 
occasional openings where the wood has been thinned 
or felled. In the neighbourhood are worthy of 
being seen two little mountains, with their extinct 
craters variegated with vegetation to a considerable 
depth down ^e interior sides, the volcanic soil with 
which they are covered being of the richest and most 
fertile species. 

< The third zone, or la regiones deseita, is composed 
of a gloomy tract of lava, volcanic flags, and cinders, 
extending with a very gradual elevation to a distance 
of seven miles, and terminated by a flat plain, from 
whence rises the great cone, with a most abrupt as- 
cent, to the height of nearly one thousand and sixty 
feet. Nothing can exhibit a more dreary scene of 
barrenness and desolation than the whole of this ele- 
vated district of the mountain ; not a blade of vege- 
tation springs np to afford varietj to the eye ; all is a 
gloomy expanse of waste, combining the ejects of an 
nnielenting winter with those of destruction and devas- 
tation, arising from the heaps of ignited matter ejected 
from Ihe yawning fiery guU. Many parts of the year 
this region is enveloped in snow, which article the na- 
tives preserve throughout the summer in the enormous 
caverns before described, for the purpose of adminis- 
tering luxury to the inhabitants of Catania and the sur- 
rounding towns. The Bishop of Catania derives a 
great source of revenue from the sale of the snow, 
which is fiimished from his stores near the cone. 
When wanted, it is packed in straw or grass, and 
Inrought down on mules to the places of consumption. 

' "nie cone of i£tna, like those of all other vol- 
canoes, is composed of scoriae and loose cinders, which 
render the task of ascending fetiguing beyond de- 
scription. The sunmut is coyeied with xooky lava and 
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W aahiM, from whence mephitic ▼apours t and •«]• 
phureous smokes frequently arise, to the great annoy- 
ance of the travellers, and which create considerable 
iistress to the lungs of some persons. 

'The crater, though more horrific and extensive, 
presents to the eye a picture less curious or gratifying 
than others I have witnessed. The edge of the sum- 
mit is almost a mile and a quarter in circumference, 
with a plain at the bottom of the abyss, from whence 
rise up several little cones round a large one, out of 
which incessantly issue volumes of smoke, and loud 
vibrations even in the most tranquil state of the vol- 
cano. But it is of little avail describing the interior 
of a crater that is every day changing its form ; every 
slight eruption gives a new character to the scene, and 
produces totally different forms and appearances. An 
eruption is always predicted bv the drying of springs 
and wells in the neighbourhooa, by slight earthquakeii, 
and tremendous noises from the crater ; and its term!-* 
nation indicated by successive showers of black, led, 
and white cinders, or ignited earthy powder. 

< At the base of tlie cone are the ruins of an ancient 
building, designated by tradition the philosopher's 
tower, supposed to have been erected by Empedocles 
for the convenience of prosecuting his philosophical 
examination of the volcano ; others again attiibute it 
to Adrian, who frequently ascended the mountain to 
witness its wonderful phenomena ; whilst some absurd- 
ly have suggested its being a watch tower, raised by 
the Normans. At all events, at whatever period, or 
by whomsoever it was constructed, I think it is clearlj 
evident to the eye of common penetration, that its ori- 
ginal destination must have been similar to that of the 
Casa Inglese, which was erected not far from hence 
by the English duxine their occupation of this island, 
for the accommodation of travellers, and consists of 
several chambers, with stabling for the mules; for 

* «The application of volatile salts to the nose efficaciously dis* 
peb the effects of these vapours, and aflforda great relief to those 
who suffer from them.* 
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such is the gradual asceat as far as heiice^ by way of 
Catania, that yisitors may be with facility conyeyed 
thither by those animals, or in a lettiga, which is fre- 
quently had recourse to by ladies whose laudable ca- 
riosity leads them to view this extraordinary natural 
phenomenon. 

' The most difficult task, the most arduous and pain* 
ful undertaking, is the ascent of the cone ; but its 
achievement is amply compensated by the sublimity of 
the prospect ; all the labouis of the exhausted traveller 
are redeemed by the splendour of such a scene as he 
commands when arrived at the summit: elevated thus 
beyond the level of the earth, he views in one wide 
sweep the whole geography of Sicily, the distant hills 
of Calabria, Malta, and the Lipari islands ; which if 
illuminated at the time by the radiance of Aurora's 
golden beams, far exceeds in beauty, diversity of ob- 
jects, brilliance, and sublimity, any similar picture in 
the known world. 

* Clear weather and moonlight nights should be 
chosen for an excursion to ^tna ; and it should be so 
managed to arrive at the summit by sunrise, which 
may be effected by leaving Catania at noon thepievioua 
day.' 

We cannot take leave of this delightful volume, 
without expressing our praise of the spirit and effect of 
the author's drawings, and the excellent style in which, 
they have been transferred to the stone by Mr. Haghe^ 

BVENINO STAR. 
Whene'er I see the evening star 

Break forth in light. 
Thou dost remind me that there were 

Days far more bright. 

And thou dost seem, sweet ev'oing star 

Serenely giv'n. 
To tell me joy is brighter far 

In tliy own beav'n. 

M.-L. 
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MY FIRST PLAY. 
SUPPOSED TO BE FOUND IN AN AUTHOR's DRAH^ER. 

' It will not last much longer/ I muttered, as I but- 
toned up to. the top my almost threadbare coat, * I 
jihall soon be able to get another ;' at the same time I 
felt instinctively for my own copy of my manuscript 
play, which was carefully placed therein. I hurried 
out of my lodgings, and, slamming the street door, I 
«tood on the steps surveying the clouds. It was a 
cold November's evening, (a most inauspicious time 
to produce a new play, for all tlie good-natured 
liashionables are out of town, and none but surly critics, 
veporters to the newspapers, and play-going lawyers, 
in it,) and the darkening clouds and chiUing fog pro- 
claimed the approach of night. 

' This night is big with fate,' escaped my lips, while, 
with rapid steps, I hastened to the theatre to witness 
the first performance of my new play. Trembling 
with hope and fear, I found myself at the entrance of 
tlie theatre, and my heart leapt within me when I 
found myself quietly seated in an upper box, where I 
could hide myself as much as possible from the eyes 
of the public ; for I fancied every eye in the theatre 
tuined towards me ; and eveiy time I saw one indi- 
vidual whisper to another, I thought that it must be to 
point oat me as the author of tli^ new piece. I le- 
garded. every fiddler in the orchestra with anxious 
eyes, and, at every pause of the music, I fancied that 
I perceived the curtain drawing up. How difierent, 
thought I to myself, is my situation to that of a well 
known author, whose name alone almost ensures the 
success of his play, or even if it be bad, his friends 
are soie, by their unjust and boisterous applause, to 
save it from that damnation which it would otherwise 
meet with oa the first night ; while I, unknown and 
without interest, must trust to the good taste and li- 
berality of the audience for its success* 

At length the moment came when my fate vras to 
be decided : the music had ceased, the fatal bell had 
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niBg» and, after the cry oC ' bata off! ' in the gallery, all 
was quiet— yoa might have heard a pin drop in the 
theatre. T sat in breathless expectation, feeling those 
sensations which an author alone can feel. The two 
or three first scenes passed off tolerably. I watched 
the countenances of the audience ; some, I thought, 
expressed contempt, while most seemed to be eagerly 
looking for something better. The applause was 
sparing, although the performers did their duty, and 
g^radusdJy diminished. Soon a slight buzz of disap- 
probation ran round the house. A person next me 
asked his neighbour if he did not wonder how the 
manager could bare the impudence to bring such traah 
before the public. And judge of mv feelings, gentle 
reader, when the same * d— — -d good-natured friend ' 
remarked on one of my best jokes, on which I prided 
myself for its originality, ' Our author seems to ba^e 
borrowed largely from Joe Miller ; I have not heard 
one joke or pun in the play, which I have not read a 
dozen times before/ I could scarce restrain myself 
from telling him flatly that he lied. At length the 
stifled feelings of the audience burst forth, and the 
gods belched forth thdr thunder ; hisses, groans, and 
cries of ' Off, off,Vwere heard in every direction ; and, 
to add to my misery, the manager stepped forward, 
eyeing me with a look which almost petrified me, and 
promised that the play should not be repeatefl. Half 
mad, I rushed out of the box, and heard two fat, 
vulgar looking, tradesmen discussing the merits of my 
unfortunate play. One of them said, ' Well, now, it 
may be bad taste, but I don't think that that ere 
piece be so much amiss : I like it.' I could hardly re- 
aiat rushiug forward and shaking him by the hand. In 
the words of Otway, ' I could have hugged the greasy 
rogues : they pleased me/ I soon found myself at my 
lodgings, sadly musing on the scene which had passed, 
and firmly resolving never to send another play where 
it could not be fuUy appreciated. This was the fate of 
my first attempt, when, with little interest and less 
money, 1 took it to the manager. But now, having 
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acquired a name, and baling some interest, (which 
is every thing to an author,) I have several times met 
with decided succesa — although many of my pro- 
ductions which have been successful, were (at least in 
my opinion) vexy inferior to ' My First Play.' 

FbBDIRICK Fox COOPBR* 



THE wood-nymph's SONO. 

Comb roam with me 

'Neath the ^eenwood tree. 
Where the young spring- flowers are bright and fair ; 

Where life but seems. 

As a summer's dream. 
Fur mirth and joy have their dwelling there ! 

Thy home shall be 

Where the young rose tree 
Is shedding her softest fragrance round ; 

^d the pearls that lie- 
in the violet's eye, 
Shall shine like stars from the mossy ground. 

Thy matin lay. 

At morning grey. 
The lark shall sing as she soars on high ; 

And thy twilight hymn. 

When eves are dim. 
The breeze shall softly whisper by. 

Thy couch Til weave 

Of each flower's leaf. 
That sheds its breath on the summer air ; 

And the low lone wail 

Of the nightingale. 
Shall murmur a soothing vesper there. 

Then say is not 
This home, sweet spot. 
For minstrel haunt in forest glade ? 
Then haste, repair, 
Ourjoys to share. 
And our revels gay in the greenwood shade I 

F. M. 
vou 1. 18J8. H 
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THE NECROMANCERS. 
FROM THE GERMAN, 

* Mv lord ! pray look at thatstrange man yonder/ my 
servant exclaimed suddenly, pointiiig at a man, who, at 
some distance, was walking up and down with hasty 
strides between two rows of trees— now prostrating him- 
self to the ground, and now jmnping up again, walking 
to and fro. The spot whore we were was in a remote 
part of the suburbs. The snn was descending behind 
the distant mountains. We stopped and looked at 
that strange spectacle. At length we advanced nearer 
with gentle steps. He prostrated himself again, beat- 
ing tbe ground three times. ' Gire me back the 
dead, I must speak to her !* he exclaimed. On taking 
a nearer view of that man, I beheld a living skeleton 
with an ash-pale face and staring looks, who hastily 
started up when he perceived us. 

* What are you doing here, good friend V my tutor 
inquired. He stared wildly at us, and, after a pause 
of dumb agony, exclaimed at last with a deep groan, 
• O that eternity keeps her booty so fast !' * Let us be 
gone,' my tutor whispered in my ear, ' the fellow seems 
to be out of his wits. We went. 

Twilight was just setting in, and we had not pro- 
ceeded twelve steps, when we heard somebody ex' 
claiming behind us, < Come up, barbarous mother ! 
come up, from Beelzebub's realms. Assume the form in 
which I saw thee last ! come up ! I only wanted to 
speak a few words to thee, and then thou mayest return 
again to hell.' 

* This is A strange conjuration,' eaid my tutor, ' let 
us return.' 

We stopped, seized with astonishment. 
He had not pronounoed the last word when a man 
passed us, walking with hasty steps twwards <be •oaa- 
Juror, and inquiring with apparent anxiety : < Hare 
you seen her V — * No, no, no 1' the conjuror exclaimed 
and tore his hair. When we came up with them, my 
tutor asked what they were doing there ? ' Shall I tell 
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it V said the conjuror whom we bad teen first, to his 
companion, who, after a few moment's consideration, 
told him he might do it, and left tts. 

' That man, my moet intimate friend, has had tfa# 
misfortune to he married to a woman who was a pat- 
tern of wickedness ; horror and indignation would 
seize you, if I were to relate some of her yillanies. 
However, fate ordained that she should he her own ex- 
ecutioner. She hanged herself some days ^o, while 
my friend was gone out, and concluded her life with a 
most horrid deed. The only object which reconciled 
my friend to his adverse fortune, the only oomlbrt of 
his life, was a little girl, who was entirely the reverse 
of her mother. The latter knew that he aoated on the 
child, and was determined to strike his heart a deadly 
wound. The unhappy child has not been seen since 
her unnatural mother's death. Whether she is yet 
alive, or has been made away with by the infernal wo- 
man, is an impenetrable mystery ; all our inquiries 
have been fruitless ; not even a restige of the little 
girl has been traced out as yet, and my friend begins 
to despair.' 

' But pray, sir, what is the meaning of the conjura- 
tion you was just now performing V asked his comrade, 
who had joined us, ' and why did you conjure her here?* 
' Having made away with herself,' he replied, ' she 
could not be interred in the church-yard, and has been 
buried here. I was going to raise up her spirit, to 
learn what was become of my daughter.' 

' I pity you, poor man, but if you fancy a conjuration 
will procure you that intelligence, you may go home 
without troubling yourself any farther in vain, for 
nobody did ever return from the world beyond the 
grave. 

' Excuse me, sir !' the conjuror replied with spark- 
ling eyes, ' this would not be the first time that the 
dead obeyed my summons.' 

My tutor and I stared at each other, and, being firmly 
persuaded the man must be out of his senses, II 
my companion to let us begone. 
h2 
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yfh&a we were going, the coniuior laid hold of of 
aim. ' I read in your looks/ said he, ' what you think 
of me ; but if jou will be so kind as to come home with 
me, I will give you a proof that my assertion is tme.' 

' I take jou at your word !' said I, and begged my 
goyemor to let us accept his invitation. He consentea 
to mj proposal, and we were informed on the way, 
that these two men were professors of the occult 
sciences, and that the kingdom of spirits was obedient 
to their command. We amved at their house in less 
than half an hour, ordered our servant to await our re- 
turn at the door, and were shown up into the attic 
stozy. One of our conductors went up before ub to 
light a candle, as he pretended. He really met us on 
the staircase with a candle, showing {us into a room 
hung with black tapestry. He locked the door and 
went into a dark chamber, which he also bolted. Then 
the conjuror asked me in a whisper, whom I should like 
to have raised up. I do not know how it came into 
my head to desire him to summon the spirit of Galileo, 
the celebrated Italian philosopher. Haying whispered 
his name into his ear, he promised to raise him up, and 
begged me to lend him my sword. He then spread a 
white cloth on a table whidi was coyered with a black 
carpet, upon which a human skull was placed, put a 
candle on each side of it, and told us they were com- 
posed of human fat. After these preparations, he 
placed a large book marked with strange characters be- 
fore him, and entreated ua not to utter a word. Hwine 
promised to take his adyice, he brandished the sword 
three times oyer his head, and drew a circle, which ex- 
tended as fiir as the door. 

My tutor was looking deliberately at the conjuror, 
watching all his motions with the greatest circum- 
spection. 

The necromancer seemed to be absorbed in profound 
meditation, and stood motionless before the table a con- 
siderable time. At once his eyes began to roll wildly 
in his head, and his teeth to gnash* His whole fnaxm 
waa yiolently shaken and contorted. He threw himself 
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on tliB groukd, and then started up ag«ia, exclaouung 
ink % wild accent : * Genius t GMiius ! Oeniua ! I eoBL^ 
mand thee to obey the power which is given me over 
thee» and to appear in a liring, visible shape !' Having 
pzonoanced these words, his mouth began to foam, his 
eyes to roll in his head, and bis whole frame to quiver. 
His face grew deadly wan, and he beat his breast three 
times witi^ trembling hands, when, to my utter astonish- 
aent, a tenrible snake darted from his bosom, cringing 
upon the table and encircling the skull. At once it o£ 
fered to attack us, when the conjuror took hold of it. 
It now crept tamely up his back, he stroked it, and 
seemed to attend its secret commands. On a sud- 
den it darted again at us, we ran to the door with a loud 
shriek ; however, -he pulled us violently back, and bade 
OS not leave the circle as we valued our life. When 
we turned round, the snake had disappeared. 

He now went to the bolted chamber door, beating 
aeyen times against it with his sword, and then start- 
ed suddenly back, approaching the table whereupon 
the book was lying. He took it up, turning its leaves, 
one of which he kissed, and then seemed to pray fer- 
yentl^. This done, he went again to the door, knock- 
ing silently against it one time, but jumped suddenly 
baek into the circle, and began to tremble violently. 
After a short pause of horrid silence, he brandished lus 
sword like a madman, went once more to the chamber 
door, and knocked eleven times against it without ut- 
tenng a word. Now he drew a number of mystical 
eharactem on the table, went again to the door and 
knocked nine times against it with great violence. 
Bftt seeing that the spirit still refused to obey the sum- 
mons, he repeated his blows eleven times. 

I perceived with astonishment large drops of blood 
Izickling down from the sockets of tJbe skull. I made 
my tutor observe it, but he winked me to be quiet* 
The conjuror was enraged at the obstinacy of the spirit, 
and summoned him again with five, then with twenty, 
and finally with eighteen strokes against the door. 
WlMnhe p«rceiT«d tint the aysticMa number was com- 
H 3 
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plsted* ha roand with a tremendous roice^ * Geniiia ! 
Genius ! Genius I I conjure thee to bring up the 
dead/ A violent noise arose in the adjacent chamber, 
and his associate rushed out of it, prostrating himself 
howling upon the ground, exclaiming at the same time 
with a trembling voice, tiixat he had seen the ghost of 
GalUeo. 

I could not conceive how he could pronounce that 
name, because he had not heard it, and the conjuror had 
not mentioned it, and desired to have the door of the 
dark chamber opened. However, the j refused it at first, 
fearing I should be frightened too much, yet when we 
insisted upon it, he led us to the door. Darting an 
impatient look into the chamber, I observed with sur- 
prise, that part of it was illuminated with a light re- 
sembling that of the moon. When I advanced nearer, 
I beheld an old man wrapt in a lon^ shroud, with a sil- 
ver beard and hollow cheeks, standing in a remote cor- 
ner. Ere long he made a motion as if going to come 
nearer. I started back thrilled with horror, and pulled 
my tutor after me, who during the whole proceeding 
had been very cool and attentive. 

Before we left the room, I laid twelve ducats on the 
table, which the conjurors pretended not to observe, 
relying upon our oral acknowledgments, that they were 
rejoicing at having refuted our error, and convinced 
us of the possibility of apparitions from the other 
world. 

' The latter,* said I to my tutor, when we were in 
the street, ' will not be the case with you ; or perha.ps 
your unbelief in apparitions has also Men removed 1 

'No! certainly not. Are you then really oonvincNftd 
of your supposed error V 

' I confess my unbelief begins to give way at last.* 

' I hope you do not believe that Galileo has really 
appeared 1 

'My reason struffgles against it ; however, my eyea 
have uen the ghost. 

'The senses can easily be imposed upon ; reason, how- 
ever, is infiillible ; and which of both ought to be ymur 
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guide in doabtful cases ? Tell me what have your eyea 
seen! An old man in a white shroud, you will say 1 
bnt how do yon know that he was Galileo V 

'Bntifyou will compare all the different circum- 
stances attendinc; the whole proceeding from the begin- 
ningto the conclusion, what can you think V 

* That they are a string of stranp;e events, which, 
however, may easily be explained m a very natural 
manner.' 

* Then you believe these people to be impostors, who 
have cheated us after a preconcerted plan? 

' Nothing else ; but let us go to supper ; we will 
speak farther on that subject.' 

•Very likely,' began my tutor at table, 'the two 
conjurors went to the sj)ot where we saw them first, in 
order to get money by imposing upon the credulous. 
The solitary spot in the suburbs was most convenient 
for their juggling tricks. They could not fail to at- 
tract ihe curiosity of an unwary passenger by their 
whimsical proceeding, and they had, very likely, just 
beg^ their tragedy when they saw us at a distance. 
The whole scheme was certainly preconcerted, and the 
other associate has been concealed somewhere in the 
neighbourhood, and appeared on the stage when he 
saw that he was wanted. The doleful tale of the cruel 
mother is, to all appearance, a foul forgery, which has 
been imposed upon us, in order to give the whole a var- 
nish of truth, and to tie the knot of the play. I fore- 
saw, as well as the conjuror, that you would accept the 
invitation of these cheats.' 

* Granted what yovt have been saying were true, you 
will certainly find it difficult to explain the subsequent 
events. 

' I hope these difficulties will not be insurmountable. 
Pray tell me, what do you find preternatural in the 
whole transaction ! the trembling, the rolling of the 
eyes, and the mimicry of the impostor? or perhaps the 
genius who appeared in the shape of a snake ? I can- 
not but confess that I myself was startled at it : how- 
•wr, on a mature consideration, I recollected that 
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snakes can be deprived of their poisoni and tamed 
in such a manner, that they will obey the com- 
mand of their master, appearing and disappearing 
whenever he likes. Or do you think the blood which 
trickled down from the sockets of the skull has been 
the eflfect of supernatural means 1 The sight of that 
spectacle is indeed surprising at first view, and cer- 
tainly would have had the same effect upon me, if I 
had not known already the trick by which it is pro- 
duced. The whole sorcery consists in a bladder filled 
with blood, which is concealed in the inside, close to 
the sockets, through which the blood is forced by the 
pressure of the snake, which winds itself around it as 
you have seen. Much less supernatural skill has been 
required to raise the dreadful noise in the adjoining 
chamber. The extraordinary light which appeared to 
you like moonshine has been effected by a magic Ian- 
thorn. The apparition itself— I blush to mention it — 
how easily could it be produced by optical means, or 
represented by some fellow or other who was concealed 
in the chamber, if you consider the length of time which 
was taken up by the preparations of the conjuror.' 

'Thus far,' I replied, *you have explained every 
thing in a manner which does honour to your acuteness 
and sagacity -, however, there remains still one point 
which requires to be unfolded if all my doubts shall he 
d issolved.' 

* And if I could not do it, would you conclude that 
it cannot be explained at all in a natural manner 1 The 
only reasonable consequence would be, that I have not 
sufficient knowledge of juggling tricks ; for in that light 
I must undoubtedly view the proceedings of men who 
are guilty of so many artifices, as I have already suffi- 
ciently proved they have employed.* 

* But these jugglers, as you call them, must indeed 
have proceeded with astonishing art, because the man 
who pronounced the name of Galileo could not hear a 
syllable of what I whispered in the ear of the necro- 
mancer. How could he know that I desired that philo- 
sopher to be raised up Y 
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'If an impotttion an^r thing less than a cheating 
trick, because it i^ wrought widi uncommon art ? But 
what would jou say if I should prove that it has not 
been so very subtle as you fancy 1 You maintain that 
the man wlio has been concealed in the chamber during 
the whole process, could not be informed of the name 
you whispered in his associate's ear : however, you 
would find it difficult to prove your assertion. The 
necromancer knew the name, and of course could im- 
part it to his assistant ; or do you think there exists no 
other means of communicating one's ideas to another 
person, than language 1 I only ask you whether you 
have not observed the repeated blows which the con- 
juror Btrock a^nst the diamber door 1 What would 
yon say, if it should have been preconcerted between 
them, that a certain number of blows should express a 
eertain letter of the alphabet 1 could then the other not 
have really have heard the name of Galileo Y 

' You are right,' said I, after a short consideration ; ' I 
yield to your judicious arguments.' 

' And yet you have forgot to make one objection, 
which appears to me not to be the least important. If 
one did not know what theatrical art and diligent ap- 
plication can effect, then the seriousness and varnish of 
truth, which the jugglers knew so well to combine with 
their words, gestures and actions, would indeed pow- 
eriully plead the supematurality of what we have wit- 
nessed* 

« Your observation is very just. That seriousness 
and varnish of truth has really contributed a great deal 
to deceive me.' 

'Ifyoulike, we will pay these gentlemen another 
visit, and request a second conjuration ; then you wiU 
be enabled to convince yourself of the truth oi my re- 
marks.' 

I consented to it with pleasure, and we went the 
sabsequent evening. Having paid them so handsomely 
the preceding night, they were very ready to raise up 
another g^ost. I desired them to conjure up the ghost 
of CtrwmtM. Their procedure differed from that of 
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the preceding night in notjung but the number of the 
blows, which betrayed the whole secret. The conjuror 
knocked at first three times, because the name of Cer- 
vantes begins with the third letter of the alphabet ; then 
he knocked five times, to denote the letter e ; and thus 
he proceeded until all the letters of the word Cerrantes 
had been communicated to his associate. As soon as 
the door was opened I ran to the chamber ; the spectre 
advanced towards me ; however, I faced it boldly, and 
observed that it bore not the least resemblance to the pic- 
ture of Cervantes . The in^postors, seeing that thej wera 
unmasked, entreated us to spare them, and confessed 
without hesitation that the tale of the barbarous mo- 
ther was a fiction. But one thing they refused to con- 
fess, and I would now give any thing if they had — what 
had induced them to play that farce. 

* I am covered with shame,' said I, when we were in 
the street, ' that I suffered myself to be deceived by 
such miserable wretches.' 

' O ! how happy should I be, my dear pupil,' my 
tutor replied, pressing my hand affectionately, < if this 
shame should produce salutary effect, to make you, in 
future, more cautious in your judgment. But, alas ! I 
have great reason to apprehend Uiat your philosophy 
will not be capable to stand more dangerous and artful 
temptations of that nature, since you have suffered 
yourself to be so grossly deceived this time. Will you 
promise me,' here he pressed me tenderly to his bosom, 
* that when I shall be gone over to my eternal rest, yon 
will faith^ly observe the principles I endeavoured to 
instil into your juvenile mind, and combat your fond- 
ness for whatever is mysterious and uncommon ; that 
you will always attentively listen to the salutary coun- 
sels of reason, and never yield to the seducing delu- 
sions of your senses and imagination. Do you pro- 
mise to fulfil this well-meant request of your iiiend, of 
your second father V 

I promised it with tears of affection. 
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Cupid's song. 
Faivl Psyche ope thy laughing ey«B» 
Shake tlie dew-pearls from thy tresses, 
For thee to greet 
With odours sweet, 
See all the waking flow'rets rise, 

In their gayest morning dresses. 

Come, quickly leave thy rosy bed, 

Trip with me to merry numbers. 

For, dearest, hark ! 

The soaring lark, 

Is trilling sweetly o'er thiae head, 

To arouse thee from thy slumb^. 
'Tis pity — when the morning breidrs. 
And gaily in the sonny b^mis, 
The honey bee 
Hams merrily 
When ev'ry blushing rose-bnd wakes. 
To waste the time in idle dreams. 

Obadiah. 

LINES. 
Oh ! how I would we had not met ! 

I thought this very morning, I, 
One Utde sight of thee to get. 

Would bear whole days of misery 
And gladly, gladly, womd I part 

With all ^e world terms bright and gay, 
And joyous, for this bleeding heart, 

To have thee for one hour stay ! 
Yes, for one h(mr, --(what ! dost thou 

Think aught 'gainst thee my heart could more t 
Oh ! thou kaow^st not, how deep, or how 

Demoted, is a woman's lore !) 
But, with thyself ta part again. 

Is cause of «uch acute regret, 
That, though I died to see thee then, 

I wMi ^m'A ■•fWfiMf* «MC ! 

C. 
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TUB -WALKING GENTLE MAN.— NO. I. 

I AM a walking gentleman — ^not, be it understood, 
one of those useful personages who at the theatres 
inhabit nightly the stock kerseymeres and silk stock- 
ings, and in all the pride of shirt frills and clean 
cravats strut and fret their little hours as the Sir 
Charleses, or the Sir Harrys of modem comedy ; but 
one whom a contemplative turn of mind, and a certain 
leisurely habit of taking the road through this trouble* 
some world as smoothly as I can find it, have induced 
to make some journeys of considerable extent on foot. 
Pretty even animal spirits, and sufficient vigour of 
body, render this practice perfectly eas^ to me ; and 
the advantages I find in the opportunities which it 
affords me for observing facts and details of localities 
and character which lie too low for the view of the 
more rapid traveller, amply repay me for the fatigue 
which I occasionally undergo. 

By means of a very simple contrivance I manage to 
carry with me, on my own person, all the materiel of 
my equipment. A frock coat, of sober colour, made in 
so simple a fashion that no one can take exceptions 
against it either for dandyism or quakerism; a pair of 
linen trowsers, with short gaiters of the same stuff ; a 
pair of thick shoes, and a light cap, with a broad rim 
in the front, complete my external habiliments. A 
knapsack covered with oiled silk, containing a sketch- 
book, which also serves the purpose of a journal for 
jotting down occasional remarks, two shirts, as many 
pairs of stockings, a cravat, and spare trowsers, witn 
a few other odd articles, form a load which I do not 
find too burdensome to walk with. A small telescope 
and a pipe in my pocket, and a stout piece of English 
oak in my hand, finish out my equipment, and I sm 
then as well set up for my journey as if my .ever revered 
friend. Dr. Kitchener, had himself personally superin- 
tended it. 

I rose early on a morning in that breathing time of 
the year when nature seems to have triumphed over 
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the rigour of the winter. The sainmer had not yet 
begun, but the spring had reached its full maturity. 
There was no rawness or severity in the air, and yet 
freshness enough to invite one to exertion. I looked 
out, and was preparing to take a walk before breakfast, 
when it occurred to me that I might as well extend 
my ramble. I have, as the delightful old Barton says* 
' neither wife, nor child, good or bad, to provide for ;* 
but am a perfectly free agent, at least as regards my 
whereabout. Five minutes, or less, was space enough 
to change my notions about a walk into a &xed resolve ; 
five minutes more sufficed to pack my knapsack, and 
to fill my pockets. I wrote some letters to apprise the 
few persons whom it concerned that I should be 
absent until further notice, ate my breakfast leisurely — 
for I do nothing in a hurry — and, when all the clocks 
in the city of London were striking, as nearly together 
as their several regulators permitted, I was making my 
way through the agreeable purlieus of lliames Street 
and Billingsgate to the Tower stairs. 

I would not have it imagined that, because I an* 
nounce myself as a walking gentleman, I walk upon all 
occasions, or that I have taken an oath against voyaging 
by any other means than those with which nature has 
furnished me. I wish to imply only that the greater 
part of my journeys have been performed on footy 
although occasionally I resort to stage coaches, post- 
chaises, steam boats, or any other mode of conveyance 
that ofiTers itself. When a dull long road, or one that 
I have often before passed, and which therefore con* 
tains nothing new to me, is to be traversed, I avail 
myself of a more rapid vehicle; and, as the space 
between London and Dover has been beaten until 
nothing remains to be started upon it, I in tbis instance 
resolved to embark myself upon the Steam Navigation 
Company's boat. Vapour, Capt.Burstall, bound for Calais. 

Every body knows that the passage to Calais de- 
pends for its Deing agreeable or otherwise on the sort 
of companions fate has provided for a traveller. Out 
of the ordinary lot on board a steam boat, it is ha^d 
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indeed if a man who is not too cynical, nor too hard to 
please, cannot find some that are able to help him in 
beguiling the tedionsness of the trajet. On the present 
occasion the boat was pretty well filled ; and there 
were among the company persons of all sorts. Some 
of them I knew, the particulars respecting others I 
picked up, and some I knew nothing at all about. 
T^rd Lorimer and his daughter, with her governess, 
a Frenchwoman, who seemed more lively than her 
young charge, were the most distingv^s of our fellow- 
travellers. Next in importance were the family of 
Mr. JoneSf a person whom a series of lucky hits upon 
the Stock Exchange had drawn from misery and ob> 
scurity to opulence, which he did not know how to 
enjoy, and who was in consequence endeavouring to 
force himself into society which he did not under- 
stand. In England this point was not easily to be 
effected. Money will go a great way, and accomplish 
a great many difficult things : but it will not smootli 
the way for such persons as Mr. Jones into really good 
society. His name was unfortunately notorious for 
certain speculations, as he called them, which had 
made some noise in the world ; and the eclat attending 
a prosecution which failed had been so great, that ill- 
judging people gave a more odious name to the trans- 
actions which he called speculations, and said they 
were downright frauds. Jones had been advised by 
his friends, and instigated by his wife, to go abroad for 
a few years, with the double view, that his fame might 
be forgotten at home, and that he might form other 
connexions. His family consisted of his wife, a son of 
about twenty, and a daughter between seventeen and 
eighteen years old. Mrs. Jones was a fat vulgar 
woman, who had been a milliner's apprentice when 
her charms first fascinated the fortunate Jones^ he 
being then a fourth-rate stockbroker's third clerk. The 
son was one of those vulgar young men who abound in 
this great town, and who, half-dandy, halfruffian, ape 
with indiscriminate servility all that comes in their 
way, and that seems uncommon. He was a great 
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smoker of cigars— had kept a fighting dog long before 
his father's sudden accession of wealth — was addicted 
to low gaming, which he did not understand— to de- 
bauchery, which he was too feeble to indulge in — and 
to fine clothes, which he did not know how to wear. 
The daughter had been educated at a boarding-school 
at Hackney, and was as full of ignorance and vulgarity 
as such people usually are. She was, however, what 
is called a fine i^owy girl, and passed among her 
friends for a beauty, thanks to the youth and freshnes* 
ahe possessed, and which are always charms ; for, as th« 
French proverb has it, quand le dxable etoitjeune il etoit 
beau. Her mother told her, and she believed it more 
implicitly than most things that she heard from the 
same quarter, that she would be sure to marry a French 
duke, or a marquis at the least. A more precious 
specimen of ignorance, and of that folly which the pos- 
session of wealth renders conspicuous, could not be 
found than that which was displayed by the Jones' 
family. 

Another of the passengers, whom I had the good 
fortune to know, was a little bustling pert man, of the 
name of Peewit. He had been a clerk in a govern- 
ment of&ce, which he entered at the age of tnirteen. 
By the time he had reached his fiftieth year, the inde- 
fatigable member for Aberdeen had begun to agitate his 
plans of retrenchment^ and Peewit had just completed 
the thirtieth year, which he had spent* in tlie service 
of his country,' when Mr. Hume was permitted by the 
ministers to fancy he had bullied them into a reduction. 
By way of throwing a tub to the whale, and in the vain 
hope of pacifying that most patriotic orator — that true 
friend to the Greek cause, and tbat sincere lover of 
Greek Scrip— they agreed to reduce some of the public 
establishments, and Peewit was dismissed with a com- 
fortable pension for the rest of his life, just at the time 
when he was very capable of enjoying it — the leisure 
and repose which it brought to him. He renounced, with 
great alacrity, all the toils of the Navy Pay Office, and 
gave himself up to the more congenial study of the 
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fine arte and polite literature, to which he had always 
had a strong bias. 

Peewit had for a long while been the delight of the 
circle in which he moved, bat it was too narrow a one 
for his abilities. He was the enfant cheri at all the 
Christmas parties given bj some substantial tradesmen 
in the neighbourhood of Cheapside and Ludgate Hill. 
Blindman's buff was nothing without him, and nobody 
could invent forfeite as well as he. He wrote valen- 
tines, and drew the bouquete and the caricatures better 
than he manufactured the verses. They were both 
copied, it is true, but still he called them his own with 
laudable benevolence. For conundrums he was not 
to be matched within the sound of Bow bells } he 
could act Tom Thumb in a private play got up during 
the holidays, and played Punch as well, some folks 
said better, than the man who does it in the streets. 
These, however, had been only the amusemente of the 
hours which he snatched from the very laborious duties 
of writing upon blue lines in the government books. 
Now that he felt himself released from the shackles of 
his servitude, he was resolved to essay a higher flight, 
and had begun a journey, which he meant should extend 
to Italy at least, for the purpose of pursuing the studies 
which were congenial to his high impulses. With a 
great deal of the ridiculous in his character, there was 
a great deal also that was amiable, and that would have 
been clever but for a habit of trifling which he had 
acquired, and of which he could not divest himself. 

In the commencement of our passage he endeavoured 
to recommend himself to the notice of Lord Lorimer, 
but the cold stateliness of the peer's manner soon re- 
pelled him. The young lady he saw was too timid, 
and the governess it was not worth his while to try to 
amuse. So he took up with Miss Jones, and puzzled 
her with a batch of his newest conumdrums. 

* What insect does the king name when he is about 
to knight his coachman V asked Peewit with all the 
gravity that is assumed by a man who knows the solu- 
tion of the riddle he proposes. 
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' I'm sore I don't know, do you, ma' V asked Miss 
Jones. 

* No, my dear.' 

' Pa' y screamed tlie young lady again to the elder 
Jones, who was discoursing with die skipper ahout the 
state of the wind, and die chance of getting into 
Calais by supper time, * pa' ! can you tell what insect 
is of the same name as the king's coachman V 

* How thould I know/ replied the papa, * I neyer 
beard of it before.' 

Peewit set the young lady right in the terms of the 
question. ' What insect does the king pronounce the 
name of when he is going to knight his coachman 1 
Do ye give it up V ' Yes, yes,' from all quarters. He 
says, * Coachee, kneel.' ( Cochineal.) * La ! what non- 
sense,' cried Mi:s, Jones, ' I have heard a better than 
that many a long year ago ; and now tell me if you can 
find it out. ' What joint of meat is a waggon rut 
most like V 

Twenty guesses were offered, all very bad ones, and 
all far jfrom the mark. The candidates might have 
been guessing to this moment if the lady had not 
taken pity upon them, by informing them in that de- 
lightful malect she t^ed, that the waggon rut most 
resembled a line of wheel. (A loin of veal.)" 

' I have no hope of beating that,' said Peewit j * but 
tell me, if you can, why a mouse is like mangel- 
wurzel. Similar attempts to guess with similar ill 
success; and at lengdi Peewit gave the solution. 
' Because the cat'll eat it.' (Tk^ cattle eat it.) 

With such like nonsense, tor lack of better discourse. 
Peewit helped to keep up the ball of the conversation 
until the sun had gone down, and people either com- 
posed themselves to a nap, or remained shrowded in 
their own thoughts, or employed themselves less agree- 
ably ; for a rough wind had begun to inflict upon all 
who were within reach of its influence the indescribable 
pains of sea sickness. It was half-past nine when we saw 
the Calais lights, and the chimes had done striking ten, 
and were just beginning to play La Bmb d* Amour with 
i3 
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their noisy carillon, when we landed. I have frequented 
Meurice's hotel (which I take to be the best, though 
not the most fashionable) anjtime these ten jears, and 
thither I made my way through the crowd of Officious 
bawlers who infest the quay. 



BACCHANALIAN AIR. 
Twine the garland, quickly twine 

Roseate chaplets for thj hair ; 
Fill the bowl with sparkling wine, — 

Wine — bright antidote to care. 

Let the goblet — not with flowers 
Shedding faint perfume— be crowned ; 

Emblems of the fleeting hours, 
Dying whilst the bowl goes round. 

We caa^eel how fast they fly. 

Wanting no memento here ; 
Even joy can raise a sigh. 

When we think its end is near. 

Plundered £rom the mantling vine 
Clustering grapes of purple hue ;— 

Round the massy bowl entwine, 
Circling their o. n precious dew. 

Raise the song, and raise the laugh, 
Joy unbounded here shall reign ; 

Every rosy draught we quaff 
Chases further care and pain. 

Joyous thrills of gay delight 

Drive each gloomy thought away ; 

Thus the darkest shades of night 
Fly before the beams of day. 

Let the minstrel sweep the lyre, 
Loudly chant— £vo6 Baccho j 

Who before thy shrine can tire 
Evo^Evo^Iaccho. 3 
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80MB PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF THE ROBBBK 

SPATOLINO. 

Dark chieftain of tlie heath and height! 
Wild feaster on the hills by night t 

Thou, against whom the voice of blood, 
Il^th risen from rock and lonely wood ; 
A nd in whose dreams a moan should be, 
Not of (he water, nor the tree; 
Haply* thine own last hour is nigh, 
Yet shalt thou not forsaken die. 

A^s. Hemaas. 

Thb life of this remarkable man affords a strong 
instance in the history of the human mind of the 
danger of giving way to those ungovernable passions, 
-which, if not checked in the bud, place man, who is 
so justly styled the ' lord of the creation,' in a lower 
scale of being than the brutes of the field. 

The subject which has called forth the foregoing re- 
marks is the robber Spatolino, a man whose mind, 
if it had been properly cultivated, and his vindictive 
and violent temper subdued in infancy, might have 
proved a useful member of that society of which he 
was the scourge. In all bis acts the man of cotirage 
could be distinguished, finding resources, in whatever 
dangers, in his own genius. His chief acts of ven- 
geance were directed against the French, and number- 
leas were the unfortunate victims who perished b^ his 
hands. Though often betrayed by his most intimate 
associates, he never proved traitor himself. When 
once he found that he was betrayed, his vengeance 
was terrible, and nothing could appease his fury but 
the life of the traitor. We shall now proceed to give 
a short account of his birth, parentage, and a descrip- 
tion of his dress and person ; and conclude with a few 
of the most daring of his exploits and intrigues against 
the French, till the period of his final surrender to that 
government. Stephen Spatolino was born at Frosi- 
nono, a town situated on the Papal frontier, in . the 
year 1775, and like Sonnino, a common rendezvous for 
numbers of the brigands who infested Uie Italian 
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states at that period. His parents were peasants, who 
had been extremely persecuted by the owners of the 
land they occupied; moistening with their tears the 
black bread on which ihey subsisted. Spatolino was 
a man of low stature, long visage, fair skin, bat his 
face of an olive pale hue ; his eyes of a light blue, and 
full of animation ; his aspect fierce ; hair light ; long 
whiskers ; lips pale ; broad back ; swift of foot ; and 
particularly animated in bis action. His appearance 
altogether indicated immense strength. He is said to 
have had the strength of a strong man in the prime of 
life at the early age of fifteen. He wore a jerkin lined 
with red, a dark yellow waistcoat, blue breeches, a 
breast-pouch with fifty cartridges, four pistols, and a 
small hanger by his side. In his breeches pocket he 
kept a small. stiletto. He also bore a long gun. On 
his head he wore, continually, a net, and upon that his 
hat. He began his wild career of bloodshed and 
slaughter at a very early age. On one occasion his 
parents' landlord sent to exact money, by means of 
the police : irritated at this act of oppression against 
his parents, he sprang among these executioners of 
the landlord's will, and, with a knife in his hand, 
killed two of them upon the spot, and severely wounded 
the landlord's son, no one successfully resisting him* 
Tliis was his first deed of vengeance, and most signally 
did he perform it. For this offence he was sentenced 
by the criminal tribunal to the galleys for fifteen years ; 
his life being spared on account of his youth. It was 
during the period of his confinement there, that he 
met with the woman whom he afterwards married. 
She was an Egyptian by birth, and had been seduced 
from Egypt by a seaman in the expedition made to 
that country by Napoleon. This wretch had per- 
suaded this poor deluded creature to murder her 
parents, and take all their effects ; this piece of bar- 
barity being accomplished in the night, they escaped 
together. He afterwards abandoned her, leaving her 
a prey to the greatest misery and remorse. Being in- 
duced by the friendship of Spatolino, she confided to 
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liim ber history, and, finding her possessed of a finn 
spirit, he made her proposals of marriage, which were 
accepted without a moment's hesitation. In all his 
hazardous excursions afterwards his wife followed 
him, and proved herself faithful in all his subsequent 
misfortunes. He loved and esteemed her greatly. 
The period of his transportation being expired, (in the 
year 1810, a remarkable era in Rome for the whole of 
the states, and for the abduction of the Pope, decreed 
by Napoleon,) he left the galleys, to the regret of the 
president and all the keepers. From that period all 
his energies were directed towards the extermination of 
all the French he could meet with, sparing neither age 
nor sex. He felt convinced that, as usurpers and ex- 
communicated beings, they might be slaughtered with- 
out scruple, and therefore determined on avenging the 
wrongs of his sovereign. He proceeded to Rome with 
his wife, there to consider what ulterior measures be 
should adopt It was at the time that the Pope was 
hurried away from his palace by the French gen- 
darmerie under the orders of General Raded. Horror 
took possession of Rome, but the heart of Spatolino 
burned with revenge. He soon assembled a band of 
determined desperados, who became the terror of the 
French, murdering and robbing every Frenchman who 
fell in their way. It is not our intention of following 
the footsteps of this daring brigand through all the 
fearful scenes of bloodshed and slaughter to which he 
was accessai^ : we shall proceed only to relate a few of 
the most darmg and successful of his rencontres with 
the French in as concise a manner as possible. Pass- 
ing over some of tbe earliest of bis proceedings, we 
relate the following, when his land was not only better 
organised, but more numerous and daring, owing to the 
hitherto fortunate result of their attacks. One day he 
was apprized of there being a number of carriages with 
French officers, political deputies, escorted by twenty- 
six chasseurs, about to proceed to Milan. Spatolino 
determined upon attacking them. Being joined by 
twenty-six others, he informed them of the blow he 
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projected, acquaintiDg them> at the same time, of the 
Dumber they would have to encounter. Having select- 
ed the spot most adyantageous for attacking the 
caravan, he digested his plan ; ordering that each man 
should have two muskets, two pistols, and a knife. 
He likewise caused some muskets t6 be carried upon 
mules, in case of their requiring more ; and sent some 
of his men to a small village to seize upon ten brass 
howitzers. He had the whole conveyed to the place 
appointed, and there awaited the arrival of the escort. 
The spot fixed on by Spatolino was in a cavity, inter- 
sected by ditches at small distances from each other, 
'BO that be and his people could be concealed, and lire 
fxova, a covert. Having received information that the 
escort was on the road, he divided his men into three 
divisions ; and placed himself with some of the bravest 
of his adherents on an eminence, and another at some 
little distance as a reserve. He ordered the ten 
howitzers to be charged with powder, and placed his 
wife as commander, so that the moment she heard him 
and his companions commence firing, she should let 
them off, hoping by this means to intimidate the pa»- 
sengers and soldiers, who would suppose they had field 
pieces. Notwithstanding the inferiority of his party, 
he disregarded the danger, and waited with impatience 
to satiate his vengeance upon the opi^rossors of his 
country. 

He commanded his comrades not to fire until he 
gave the signal ; but, when once begun, to continue to 
fire on the escort without mercy. Towards daybreak 
a party appeared, consisting of seven horse chasseurs - 
these being the advanced guard, he suffered them to 
pass on ; and before the carriages approached they 
had proceeded several miles. -The carriages, which 
were twelve in number, contained in each six persons, 
two servants, and ^wo drivers. They had to guard 
them twenty-six chasseurs on horseback. As soon as 
the carriages had reached the middle of the path, they 
were assailed by a double discharge, reckoning the 
howitzers, which appeared to be cannon. Fifteen 
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persons were killed by the 6rst fire, and many others 
were wounded. Imagining diemselves attacked by a 
hundfed assailants, they were so overpowered by sur* 
prise as to be utterly nnable to defend themselves. 
The band threw away their arms as they discharged 
them, and massacred the remaining victims sword in 
hand, not sparing even two females, who fell on their 
knees and begged for mercy ; Spatolino telling them it 
was not their efiects, but their lives he wanted, and 
that his Tengeance would never be satiated as long as 
there was a Frenchman alive. This terrible act of 
vengeance was perhaps the most successful of his 
deeds. Ktou the advanced guard were doomed to meet 
the same fate ; for, finding the carriages did not come 
forward, they turned back ; and, as soon as they ap- 
proached Spatolino and his band, were fired upon, and 
all of them slain but one, who, although wounded, 
escaped by the goodness of his horse ; being the only 
person left out of the numerous party who thus fell 
victims to the merciless fury of this gang of ruffians. 
The booty obtained was immense, having been the pro- 
perty of the principal employers of the government. 
Having hitherto been so fortunate in his enterprises, he 
became more daring than ever; and in a very short period 
he had committed more murders than were perhaps ever 
equalled by any other fieebooter. The French being 
anacquamted with the country, were continually falling 
into ambuscades, and becoming his victims. A large 
sum was offered by government for his destruction ; and 
General MioUis, then governor of Rome, ordered that 
liis parents should be arrested, and their house plun- 
dered, which was supposed to contain no little w^th, 
their son haring sent them at various times large sums 
of money. £ven this decree of government was de- 
feated, and he contrived to remove his parents and 
property into a place of security, before their design 
eouid be pot into execution. The rage and humiliatioa 
of the French was great, on finding the house ahan- 
doned and emptied, and every apstrtment strewed with 
horns. 
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Spatoliiio*s usual success attended him in this expe- 
dition, for, with'the exception of two men, the French 
partj were entirely destroyed. But Spatolino*8 career 
(though hitherto so prosperous,) was at last verging to 
a dose, and the time was at himd when his crimes and 
atrocities were to be punished with the severity they so 
richly deserved. General Miollis being more enraged 
and ashamed than ever, (particularly as he was daily 
receiving reproaches from Paris on the subject, the 
government there being justly incensed at not being 
able to put down a gang of brigands,) at length called 
upon Angelo Kotoli, an intelligent and active man, at 
that period a commissary of police at Rome, and con- 
sulted with him on the most effective means of getting 
Spatolino into his power, and although RotoU could 
perceive great difficulty in bringing an affair of such 
importance to a conclusion, he assured the general, 
that no means should be left untried by him to ensure 
success, even at the peril of his life. This important 
object was finally accomplished by the artifice and 
treacheiy of Rotoli ; who, seeking a conference with 
Spatolino, and pretending he was sent by the govern- 
ment to offer him pardon, and promising to comply 
with aU the demands made by spatolino, entrapped 
him a short time afterwards, and after securing the 
persons of Spatolino and his men, together with his 
wife, they were conducted to Rome. It was then that 
Spatolino found that he was betrayed. He composed 
himself, however, saying, ' I deserved it : my coun- 
tryman has betrayed me for the purpose of ingratiating 
himself with the French : let us now think only of 
savine the innocent, and bringing the g^ty to punish- 
ment? In less than a month preparations were made 
fpr the trial ; more than two hundred witnesses were 
brought from every part of the country to prove the 
crimes he had committed, and the government ordered 
a militaiy commission. Spatolino, his wife, and ten 
companions were then tried, but he only and four of 
his men were condemned to death, he having excul- 
pated his wife and the others with singular address 
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and presence of mind. His wife w^ condemned to 
Hve years* impiisonment, and the others were sent to 
the galleys, some for life, and the remainder for twentj 
years, fhe trial lasted eight days, but it would be 
impossible to enumerate the thousands of crimes, with 
all the particulars concerning them, which were detail- 
ed by Spatolino ; he showed always great regret when 
he had by any inadvertency suffered any of his vic- 
tims to escape. He conducted himself with the great- 
est levity, both at his trial and when he was going to 
execution. He died regretting that it was not in his 
power to murder the traitor Kotoli, and the post-master 
of Civita Castellana, whom he called a vile spy, and 
whom he had often attempted to assassinate. He met 
death with the greatest courage, exhorting his compa- 
nions to do the same. Thus were the crimes and 
wickedness of this famous bahd of assassins brought 
to a conclusion. Anselm • 

BEAUTY, LOVE, AND GLORY. 

• Oh, leave to youth blithe story, 
Discretion to the hoary ; 

The fondest themes, . 
Of youthful dreams, 

# Are beauty, love, and glory. 

When love to beauty kneeling, 
His tender tale revealing ; 

If beauty spurn. 

And love still burn , 
Has glory power of healing 1 

What, tho' to glory flying. 
Id rival attractions vieing ; 

If beauty smile, 

1 will love soon wile. 
And he'll laughing, Itrave glory sighing. 
W.M. M. 
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THE EPICUREAN. 

The Engraving which illustrates the present Number 
is from a passage in the early part of Mr. Moore's 
Tale, in which the Epicurean describes the circuni' 
stances which impelled him to enter upon the Strang 
quest, the relation of which occupies the volume. It 
is impossible to describe the passage adequately ; it 
would be almost profanation to give Mr. Moore's 
thoughts in any other than his own words, and justice 
to the artist, whose design w« now piesent to onr 
readers, requires that the subject should be fully un- 
derstood. For these reasons, and we hope they will 
excuse us, we extract the whole passage : — 

' The festival was over ; — the sounds of the song 
and dance had ceased, and I was now left in those 
luxurious gardens alone. Though so ardent and active 
a votary of pleasure, I had, by nature, a dispoaition 
full of melancholy; — an imagination that presented 
sad thoughts, even in the midst of mirth and happi- 
ness, and threw the shadow of the future over the 
gayest illusions of the present. Melancholy was, in- 
deed, twin-bom in my soul with Pabsion ; and not 
even in the fullest fervour of the latter were they 
separated. From the first moment that I was con- 
scious of thought and feeling, the same dark tliread 
had run across the web; and images of death and 
annihilation mingled themselves with the most smiling 
scenes through which my career of eujoyment led me. 
My very passion for pleasure but deepened these 
gloomy fancies. For, shut out, as I was by my creed, 
from a future Kfe, and having no hope beyond the 
narrow horizon of this, every minute of delight as- 
sumed a mournful preciousness in my eyes, and plea- 
sure, like the flower of the cemetery, grew but more 
luxuriant from the neighbourhood of death. 

* This very night my triumph, my happiness, had 
seemed complete. I had been the presiding genius of 
that voluptuous scene. Both my ambition and my love 
of pleasure had drunk deep of the cup for which they 
thirste<^> Looked up to by the learned, and loved b> 
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tlie beautiful and the young, I had seen, in every eye 
that met mine, either the acknowledgment of triumphs 
already won, or the promise of others, still brighter, 
that awaited me. Yet, even in the midst of all this, 
the same dark thoughts had presented themselves ; — 
the perishableness of myself and all around me every 
instant recurred to my mind. Those hands I had 
prest — those eyes, in which I had seen sparkling, a 
spirit of light and life that should never die — those 
voices, that had talked of eternal love — all, all, I felt, 
were but a mockery of the moment, and would leave 
nothing eternal but the silence of their dust ! 
Oh, were it not for this sad voice, 
Stealing amid our mirth to say. 
That all, in which we most rejoice. 

Ere night qjay be the earth- worm's prey ;— 
But for this bitter — only this — 
Full as the world is brimm'd with blisSj 
And capable as feels my soul 
Of draining to its depth the whole, 
I should turn earth to heaven, and be^ 
If bliss made gods, a deity ! 
Such was the description I gave of my own feelings, in 
one of tliose wild, passionate songs, to which this 
ferment of my spirits, between mirth and melaacholy, 
gave birth. 

< Seldom had my heart more fully abandoned itself 
to such vague sadness than at the present moment, 
when, as I paced thoughtfully among the fading lights 
and flowers of the banquet, the echo of my own step 
was all that sounded, where so many gay forms had 
lately been revelling. The moon was still up, the 
morning had not vet glimmered, and the calm glories 
of night still rested on all around. Unconscious whither 
my pathway led, I wandered along, till I, at length, 
found myself before that fair statue of Venus, with 
which the chisel of Alcamenes bad embellished our 
Garden ; — that image of deified woman, the only idol 
to which I had ever bent the knee. Leaning against 
the pedestal, I raised my eyes to heaven, and fixing 
K 2 
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them sadly and intently on the ever-burning stars, as 
if I sought to read the mournful secret in their light, 
asked, wherefore was it that Man alone must perish, 
while they, less wonderful, less glorious than he, lived 
on in light unchangeable and for ever I — " Oh, that 
there were some spell, some talisman,*' I exclaimed, 
** to make the spirit within us deathless as those stars, 
and open to its desires a career like theirs, burning and 
boundless throughout all time ! " 

* While I gave myself flp to this train of thought, 
that lassitude which earthly pleasure, however sweet, 
leaves behind, — as if to show how earthly it is,~-came 
drowsily over me, and I sunk at the base of the statue 
to sleep. 

* Even in sleep, however, my fancy was still busy ; 
and a dream, so vivid as to leave behind it the impres- 
sion of reality, thus passed through my mind. I thought 
myself transported to a wide desert plain, where no- 
thing seemed to breathe, or move, or live. The very 
sky above it looked pale and extinct, giving the idea, 
not of darkness, but of light that had died j — and, 
had that region been the remains of some older world, 
left broken up and sunless, it could not have looked 
more dead and desolate. The only thing that bespoke 
life, in this melancholy waste, was a small moving 
spark, that at first glimmered in the distance, but, at 
length, slowly approached the spot where I stood. As 
it drew nearer, I could perceive that its feeble gleam 
was from a taper in the hand of a pale venerable man, 
who now stood, like a messenger from the grave, before 
me. After a few moments of awful silence, during 
which he looked at me with a sadness that thrilled my 
yery soul, he said, — '* Thou, who seekest eternal life, 
go unto the shores of the dark Nile—go unto the shores 
of the dark Nile, and thou wilt find the eternal life thou 
seekest!" 

* No sooner had he said these words than the death- 
like hue of his cheek' brightened into a smile of more 
than human promise. The small torch tliat he held 
sent forth a radiance, by which suddenly the whole 
surface of the desert was illuminated, even to the far 
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horizon's edge, along whose line were now seen gar- 
dens, palaces, and spires, all bright and golden, like 
the architecture of the clouds at sunset. Sweet music, 
too, was heard every where, floating around, and, from 
all sides, such yarieties of splendour poured, that, with 
the excess both of harmony and of light, I wok«/ 



SPANISH POETRY. 
An article contained in the first Number of the 
* Foreign Review' is devoted to the subject of Casti- 
lian Poetry. It is extremely well written ; gives as 
good a notion of the history and progress of Spanish 
verse, as in so limited a compass is practicable ; and 
has, besides, some translations of Spanish Poetry of 
great spirit. The following on the death of the ill-fated 
Roderick, ' the last of the Goths/ is a good specimen. 

* It was the general belief of his subjects that Don 
Roderick, after his fatal battle with the Arabs, had 
perished in the Guadelete, on the banks of which 
were found his silken mantle, his crown, and baldric 
set with gems; and the ballad celebrates the catas- 
trophe. 
* 'Twas when the painted birds were mute, and the 

river's far-off sweep 
Might be faintly heard by a listening ear, as it rolled 

to join the deep ; 
By the trembling light of a straggling star, that in 

silence sadly shone. 
And in weeds more safe than a dazzling crown had 

proved, or a luby zone, — 
Of the royal ens^^ stript, that make a monarch look 

so trim. 
Left in his haunting dread of death by the Guadalete's 

brim, — 
Far, different far from the king who late had entered 

into fight 
Rich with the gems which his arm had won, his own 

right arm of might, — 

K.3 
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All black witli blcod Uiose aims, some his, some bor- 
rowed from his squire, 

Marked with a thousand dints, in part cleft through, 
and none entire, — 

His head without a helmet, and the dry dust on his 
brow. 

Sad image of his princely pomp that in dust lies tram- 
pled now, — 

On lorn Orelia's back, his steed, so faint and weary 
grown 

As scarce to breathe and oft to trip o'er rising stock and 
stone, — 

From Xeres* field, that Gilboa new, a field of many 
woes, 

In flight by mountain, wold and wood, Rodrigo grieving 
goes. 

Sad visions swim before his eyes — still the battle- 
trumpet brays 

In his dreaming ear, and he knows not where to look 

in his wild amaze ; 
"To Heaven ? he dreads its wrath — high Heaven is 
troubled at his sin ; 

To earth 1 'tis the Moor's, not his ; to his breast ? shall 
he turn his thoughts within ? 

Midst wandering memories, griefs and wounds, a fiercer 
strife is there. 

And thus, 'twixt sighs and groans the Goth laments in 
his despair. 

" O wretch ! hadst thou fled fast as this from thy de- 
sires, or fought 

In other tim^ against thy flame as a man and monarch 
ought, 

Spain yet her glory had enjoyed, and her knights now 
palely spread 

On tlie soil disguised with their gallant blood that dies 
the herbage red ! 

And thou, the Helen of the land, mine own immortal 
harm, 

Would I had blind been bom, or thou without a single 
charm! 
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Curst be the day and curst the hour I issued from the 

womb; 
The pleasant breast that gave me suck, had better 

proved my tomb :" — 
More would the wretched man have said,, but grief and 

pain divide 
The half-formed accents of his tongue ; his horse takes 

to the tide ; 
And sighing forth " Farewell, sweet Spain, and adieu 

to thy Moorish skies !" 
By his own loved steed, in the weedy waves King Don 

Rodrigo lies.* 



THE VISION. 

I look'd— and the Sons of Pride stalk'd past 

In their gauds and glittering sheen ; 
But stormy passions and baffled hopes 

In their restless eyes were seen f — — 
And again I looked— and a phantom ship 

O'er a dark and shoreless sea. 
Was bearing them on, while the arch-fiend's voice 

Yell'd out—* For Eternity !' . 
Then the vision changed — andmethought I saw 

A blissful valley trod. 
By all who with meek and contrite hearts, 

Walk humbly with their God ! 
Down a beautiful vista lighted up 

With unefurthly splendours came. 
The mingling music of seraph's harps. 

And songs of loud acclaim ! 
As nature with mental strife o'erpress'd. 

The chains of slumber broke, 
A still small voice from viewless lips. 

In solemn sweetness spoke : — 
' Remember the phantom ship, and beware 

The doom to which pride condemns, 
And school thyself to become as the meek. 

Whose jewels are Bible Geus ! 

Charles Feist. 
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TALES OF AN ANTIQUARY. 
It will be recollected that we commenced our present 
series with tales illustrative of the popular traditions 
of the Hartz mountains ; and as the pleasing author 
of * Tales of an Antiquary' has been indebted to the 
same inexhaustible source for some of his interesting 
stories, we select one of them for the amosemtot of 
our readers. 

THE COFFIN-MAKERS OF EISENACH. 

* They who have known Eisenach for many years 
past, must remember a tall wooden pillar, standing 
near it's entrance^ on the roal from Langensalza, 
bearing a carved and painted black 'scutcheon, sur- 
mounted by a baron's helmet and mantling, and 
charged with the eflfigy of a hideous red-haired dwarf, 
in a very ancient German habit, employed in making a 
coffin, over which he was looking with malicious joy, 
holding up a nail, and pointing to a scroll above him, 
on which was inscribed the words, — " Only seven are 
wanting !" Below the shield could be traced, by good 
eyes, the name of Adeliche Stark ; though his story, 
and the date of it's events, were entirely obliterated ; 
yet as it was certain that every visitor to Eisenach 
used particularly to inquire about that strange armo- 
rial ensign, old Singpsalm, the Lutheran clerk, used 
generally to satisfy them by the following story ; which 
is the more curious, as it seems to contain an allusion 
to smoking, at the least two centuries before it became 
general in Europe. 

* " In the earlier days of Eisenach," he would say, 
for every body knows that it is a town which existed 
even before the time of the great Friedrich Bothbart, 
** there used to live in it an idle fellow named Adeliche 
Stark, commonly called through the principality der 
Landstreichert or the Vagabond, because he was one of 
those individuals who, though they are continually 
padding the hoof after employment, always pray 
heartily that they may never find it. Frosche Stark, 
the father of this hero, was as industrious a woodman 
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as ever lifted an axe in the prince's forest-lands ; bnt 
neither advice, nor example, his mother Trudchen's 
entreaties, nor his uncle Stiebel's stick, could make him 
any thing else than Adeliche the Vagabond. 

' " But it is not to be thought that idleness alone 
was the cause of his not taking to work ; no, truly, 
for he always asserted that it was simply his being too 
clever. There was not a man in all Thuringia who 
knew so many wild stories and songs as Adeliche ; and 
the consequence was, that he was so much in request 
at the Bier-schenkes, that he could at last do little 
else but wander from one to another, where his time 
and his legends were recompensed by black beer, 
straw, and potatoes. It is not wonderful that such a 
life should at last clothe liim in a jerkin of rags, with 
a pair of nether- stocks of the same silk, which pro- 
cured him the new surname of ' the Ragged Story- 
teller ;' whilst his constitution being daily undermined, 
it was usual to say of him when he was seen seated 
in his glory on the ale-house bench, — < Ah ! there's 
Stark the Landstreicher knocking another nail in his 
coffin." 

' " But so delighted was Master Adeliche with (his 
kind of life, that tliere was no man more contented, 
and very few so merry. Having nothing of his own, 
all that was given him was gain ; and whilst he was 
telling his stories, if he could but get some generous 
traveller to bestow on him a flask of better wine, he 
not only made them happy, but became so himself in 
spite of his nakedness, ifowever, to speak Heaven's 
honest truth, as a biographer should do, this love of 
' a jolly full bottle* was at once the spring and conti- 
nuance of his ruin, since he ever liked a Kegel-platz, 
or bowling-alley, better than a Church ; and Wenzel 
Malzmann, the publican, better than Lorenz Pucher- 
text the priest. Dame Trudchen had nothing to an* 
swer for concerning him, since her advice was equally 
unceasing and useless ; and one of her principal argu- 
ments against his intemperance was grounded on the 
effect which it must have upon his health, and was 
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expressed ia tlie common proverb, * Adeliclie Stark, 
Adcliche Siark, you're knocking another | nail into 
your cofl5n!' 

'•• It is said to have been in the beginning of 
winter, after a long conversation, concluded with this 
ancient saw, that Adeliche set off to Malzinann's to 
decide upon a brewing which was tbat evening to be 
tried in full conclave. There were t> be Claus Brom- 
mcll, the charcoal-burner, and Karl Kranesnecb, the 
tall goat-herd, and little Velten Schwill, the swine- 
keeper, and I know not how many others, all good 
men and true, to pass the night with him ; for he had 
promised to regale them with some of his best stories, 
and as he could command a truss in the stable he was 
not expected back till the morning. 

* " I never heard whether it were by the strength of 
the getranke, or the astonishing nature of Adeliche 's 
tales, but it is said that about midnight, his host and 
his companions were all fast asleep, some on tlie Aoor, 
and some on the bier-bank remaining immovable under 
the roughest means which he used to wake them. A 
loud voice was now heard without, calling on host, 
hcmse, and ostler, for shelter and provender ; and Ade- 
liche, after again stoutly though vainly kicking and 
shaking his friends, resolving that Wenzel should nor 
lose a customer for the want of a little exertion, took 
up the lanthom and opened the door, where he saw a 
remarkably short and stout man leading an immense 
black horse, to which he bore somewhat of the propor- 
tion 'of a bear's whelp to an elephant. It was a 
strange-looking night abroad, for whilst the distant 
prospect lay beneath a most beautiful moonlight sky, 
the planet itself was veiled by a dark purple cloud 
which hung like a curtain half drawn up, immediate]/ 
in front and over the house, the rays of golden Hgbt 
falling in streams from beneath it. Adeliche at first 
stared a Httle at the traveller, but as he spake in a 
blunt and good-humoured voice, he lighted him first to 
put up his horse, and then ushered him into the Bier- 
schenke. — 'How's this, mine host?' said the stranger, 
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looking at the Blumbering peasants, * is your ale so 
potent, or do ye always slumber thus soundly ? 1 trow 
that I called lustily at the door, and my horse stamped 
and snorted loud enough to have waked half Eisenach.* 
* In good truth,* answered Adeliche, * I know not 
what ails them all, for it can hardly be the score of 
ale-cans that we've emptied. We met here to-night 
to take a draught of a fresh brewing with our host 
Wenzelj-^that's he in the goatskin jerkin lying across 
yonder table, — and I'd been telling them some old 
tales of the Nibelungen ; but about midnight, as I 
guess, they all fell asleep, and though I shook them 
soundly when I heard you call, there was no moving 
them any more than a full hogshead !* — * No,' returned 
the traveller, tossing one off a bench on to the ground, 
and kicking another out of his way, * they won't 
wake at present, I'll warrant you ; for they've been 
driving another nail in their coffins !' 

* ** Again Adeliche stared at his guest, whom he 
now observed to be dressed in a more ancient habit 
than any he had ever yet seen : his face had a singular- 
ly ugly and sarcastic expression, whilst a profusion of 
red hair, and immense pointed ears, like a satyr's, did 
not greatly improve it. But though Adeliche might 
have some odd thoughts about the traveller, his frank 
and good-humoured manner soon gave him confidence, 
which increased when he drew from his pouch some 
excellent provisions and wine, and invited Adeliche to 
sit down and partake with him. It proved a noble 
feast to our story-teller, who endeavoured to requite it 
by several of his most interesting romances ; at the end 
of which the stranger said, — * You tell these tales 
bravely, though I've heard them before, and methinks 
you might be better employed ; for the song and the 
bier-kanne' do but drive another nail intp your coffin ! 
But you speak of the Nibelungen Land, I promise you 
there's some strange things there, that few people wot 
of.* — • So I should guess,' replied Adeliche, * since 
nobody knows where it is; for some tell us it's in 
Noroway, and some say it's in Bur<»'i'^''' ' — ' Be it 
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where it may,' rejoined the traveller, ' I came thence 
not an hour past. But you've played the host mightily 
well to-night, and I've a liking for you ; now this odd 
thing I brought from the NibelungenLand, and, if you 
use it rightly, 'twill make you tell a better tale than 
you ever yetJieard of.' The stranger again felt in his 
pouch, and produced a short bent tube of some kind of 
yellow metal, having a large bowl and cover at one 
end, to which he put a lighted match, and then passing 
the instrument to Adeliche, continued, — * There, put 
the silver bit in your mouth, and suck away as you 
would with a reed in a Rhenish -cask.' 

* ** ITie simile was so perfectly adapted to Adeliche's 
understanding, that he soon became acquainted with 
the strange-looking tube, which seemed to inspire him 
with a feeling of delicious intoxication ; and for awhile 
he thought himself in Paradise, clothed like a prince, 
and formed like an angel. Then, as he continued to 
inhale the fragrance of the burning perfume, he 
thought that a vast cloud of smoke arose from it, 
which conveyed him in his own shape and dress, along 
with his short companion, to the side of a mountain, 
in a wild forest, which echoed with the deafening 
sound of ten thousand hammers. — Whilst he was 
looking round him at the perfect solitude of the spot, 
and wondering where the workmen were concealed, 
the traveller said to him, — * Well, how like ye the 
Nib elungen- Laud r this is the Knocking Mountain ; 
and yonder,' — he continued, pointing up to a terrific - 
looking cavity, at a great height, in a very precipitous 
part of it,—' Yonder is the goat's gateway ; climb up 
it, and you'll see that which you won't forget for one 
while/ — * I get up there !' exclaimed Adeliche, ' why 
there's not room on the rock for a goat to set one foot '. 
and for climbing to it, — I could as soon mount the 
steeple of Eisenach outside !' — *Try man, try,' returned 
his companion ; ' that perfume of mine has made yoa 
stronger than you think for ;' and so Adeliche set out 
cautiously and slowly, and at length stood safely before 
the goat's gateway. 
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* «« Upon looking in, he saw a vast cavern light- 
ed by immense lamps of brass, and containing some 
thousands of persons, shaped and habited like his con- 
ductor, all employed in making coffins; some being 
engaged in cutting them out, and others in joining 
them, the nailing of which produced a tremendous 
noise, to which the cavern replied with its countless 
echoes. When he was able to look more steadfastly, 
be saw that each coffin was marked with some person's 
name, and that as they were finished they seemed to 
be sent away through a passage in the earth. He 
next observed that some of the names were familiar to 
him ; and he felt a strange sensation of fear, when he 
read those of Velten Schwill, Karl Kranesnech, and 
Wenzel Malzmann his host, on coffins that were nearly 
finished ; from which he half began to think tliat their 
heavy sleep would never have a wakening. But he 
also observed that there were other coffins scarcely be- 
gun, and on one of these he read the name of Andreas 
Beyspiel, a'hearty old shepherd, renowned throughout 
Thuringia for his temperance and piety. His age was 
not certainly known, but some said he was more than 
an hundred, yet he looked as youthful as if he were 
only a quarter of it. 

*' Whilst Adeliche was making these remarks, one 
of the most malicious-looking dwarfs in the whole 
crew, whoso work was almost finished, called out to 
him — * Ho ! honest friend, art there ? wilt buy thee 
a coffin now ? here's a sound one with thy name upon 
it,' continued he, showing him tlie lid, which had 
' Adeliche Stark' fairly graven upon iL Do'st know, 
now, that I've been tliese twenty years making this 
for thee ? and I've often heard thy mother say thou 
wert diivino^ a nail in thy coffin, when thou wert off to 
the Bier-schenke.' ' And art thou making that black 
box for meV said the trembling Adeliche. * Aye,' 
said the dwarf, ' I shall send it home to you when it's 
finished, and somehow the owner don't live many hours 
afterwards. I had a round three hundred nails to drive 
into it at first ; I hammered in one for every night you 
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were carousing with your mates ; and now,' added he, 
holding up a large nail and speaking in a solemn voice, 
* only seven are wanting !' Adeliche heard no more, 
for whether it were the vapours of the perfume in his 
head, or the dwarfs terrific words, he knew not, but 
he fell backwards, and on his recovery found himself 
alope in the forest, as wretched and ragged as ever. 

" With the most perfect recollection of all which 
had passed, he wandered on through the wild wood, 
till he reached an iron-forge belonging to a baron of 
Lower-Saxony, and as he had not a single coin in his 
pouch, and probably but a short time to live, he offer- 
ed himself in a sort of desperate fit to blow at the 
furnace. In these old days there were no bellows, 
and so one of the smiths used to blow through an iron 
pipe ; and whether this occupation gave him more 
breath, or temperance and labour made him more 
healthy, he could not t^U, but he certainly began to 
look quite another man. He now wore a good coarse 
suit of clothes, and got together a little money ; whilst 
years passed away and he heard no more of the coffin- 
makers, though he never forgot them. It was clear to 
Adeliche, that these dwarfs could be no other than the 
ancient inhabitants of Germany, who were driven into 
the forests and mountains, when Attila, king of the 
Huns, overran the country about the year of God 432. 
They are said to have taken with them all their great 
riches and wonderful secrets, and to be still living in 
the Nibelungen-Land j but how true that may be I 
can't pretend to say. One thing, however, Adeliche 
had learned from their mountain-worksho|>, and that 
was the making of wooden bellows, by placing one box 
over anotlier with a tube at one end, and tlien shutting 
them forcibly together. He made these somewhat in 
the form of coffins, and they raised so furious a blast, 
that many believed he had a familiar fiend confined in 
a box to blow for him as long as he lived. However, 
that was all an idle tale ; but Adeliche told his secret 
only to the baron and his fellows, who kept it so well, 
that to this day the name of the inventor is doubtful ; 
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though it is acknowledged that wooden bellows were 
first used in the Hartz Forest. Scbluter says, that the 
Bishop of Bamberg devised them ; Andreas Reyher 
gires the credit to Klaus Schelhor^i, a miller of Schma- 
lebuche ; and Calyor makes it out that Ludwig Pfan- 
nenschmidt, bellows-maker to the Hartz, first brought 
them out of Thuringia, which seems to trace them to 
the descendants of AdelichS Stark. When the baron 
died, he bequeathed the iron-forge to Adeliche in re- 
compense for his invention, by which, and by the dis- 
covery of a golden wedge or two in his furnace, doubt- 
less sent him from Nibelungen-Land, he grew so rich, 
that he bought an estate in his native country, and 
set up the pillar and escutcheon to record his story. 
He died perfectly hearty somewhere about the age of 
137 ; having repeated his fortunes to his great-grand- 
children, and always closing his narrative with * Idle- 
ness and the tankard drive die nails of our coffins, but 
temperance and labour will build us a palace.* '* 



STANZAS. 

— The veriest wretch on eartit 
Doth cherish in some corner of his heart 
8ome thought that makes that heart a sanctuary. 
Fur pilgrim dreams, in midniglit hour to visit 
And weep, and worship thee.— MMurin. 

As from its proud mansion the sua- beam is stealing. 

And hails with its splendor the bright orb of day. 
And clad in rich vestures its light is revealing, 

0*er nature's wide works in their fairest array. 
Oh ! sweeter, far sweeter, than this is the sigh 

And the beam of aflfectioti in beauty's bright eye. 
Or as when from the ocean fierce surges are breaking. 

And the proud cheek of man is turned pale with 
dismay, 
And the hard load of sorrow our bosom is shaking. 

To soften our woes, and to banish decay. 
Oh ! then is the time that life's sorrows will fiy 
At the smile of affection in beauty's bright eye. 



s bright eye. 
j-ls It V. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE COMMON-PLACE BOOK OF 

A LITERARY LOUNGER. 

DAVID HUME AND L — Y W — E. 

The lajiy was partial to the philosopher, and tlie 
philosopher was partial to the lady. They once crossed 
the Firth from Kinghorne to Leith together, when a 
violent storm rendered the^ passengers apprehensive of 
a salt water death ; and her ladyship's terrors induced 
her to seek consolation from her friend, who with in- 
finite sang froid assured her *he thought there .was 
great probability of their becoming food for fishes.' — 

* And pray, my dear friend,' said Lady W— 11— e, 

* which do you think they will eat first ?'— * Those 
who are gluttons,' replied the historian, * will undoubt- 
edly fall foul of me ; but the epicures will attack your 
ladyship.* 

A sailor's revenge. 
An old tar, who had a garden, the entrance of which 
had been much impeded hy a snarling cur that be- 
longed to a person in his neighbourhood, was observing 
to a friend, that the enemy had not been there that 
day : • And don't you think he'll be here again by and 
by V ask'd his friend : * No, by G— d,' replied the 
tar, * for when he was here last night I cut his rudder 
away,* showing at the same time the dog's tail, tliat 
he had cut off', * and I'll be damn'd,' added he, *if he 
comes here any more, now that he has got nothing to 
steer with.' 

REASONS FOR EMIORATINO. 

A Scotch gentleman, in the warmth of national vene- 
ration, was praising Scotland for the chea^ess of pro- 
visions ; a salmon might be bought for saxpencey and a 

dozen inackarel for twapence * And pray, sir,* 

asked one of the listeners, * how came you to leave so 
cheap a country V — * In gude tnitli, mon,' replied the 
Scotchman, 'although fish is plentiM enough, tho 
sazpences and twapences are unco scarce.' 
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THE SBA SPRITE. 

Thb boisterous winds and the unrulv waves were 
roaring hftstily in concert, threatening dfemolition not 
onl^ to the little cabins of the industrious fishermen, 
which were scattered along the pebbly coast, but even 
to the crag^ cliffs that overhung them with a foster- 
ing care. But the hardy and adventurous habitants of 
these humble retreats were too mucli accustomed to 
behold the ravages and contemplate the terrors of the 
raging element to experience ike least apprehension. 
Their smacks were safely moored upland in secure 
creeks^ and their nets and tackle housed. The wild 
yellings of the wind and the beating of the foaming 
waters against the strand, like claps of distant thunder, 
would have had no other effect than lulling them to re- 
pose. But on this stormy night thejre was not one 
among the fishermen that sought his lowly pallet. 
They were all, to the number of eight, assembled round 
the death-bed of Erust van £ick, the venerable 
patriarch of the whole crew. The icy hand of remorse- 
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less death had seized upon him. His long, white, and 
straggling locks hUng like flakes of winter snow about 
his shoulders. ]His eyes were dim, and the flaccid 
muscles of his weather-beaten, hard-featured visage 
appeared to have* lost all power of motion. Some 
twenty hours before had beheld him a hale and hearty 
man of eighty^ in the fiill possession of all his faculties. 
But he was suddenly and mortally stricken, and looked 
like a pitiable object of fast declining natUte. Hendrik 
van Eick, his only son; supported his listless fonn 
with his left arm, while his right hsmd adiniityiterdd a 
cordial. For a single moment the flickering and dying 
flame of life appeared re-illumined^k'llis breast. His 
eyes were lit up with all the light of ^rl^turning anima^ 
tion, and he gazed with a fond, but sorrowful, ex- 
pression upon Hendrik. His spirit was stru^ling 
lor utterance. His lips moved, but no audible accents 
fell from them. * Dearest father,' cried Hendrik af- 
fectionately, ' why dost thou gaze SO steadfastly upon 
me? What wouid*st thou sayT Big drops of per- 
spiration burst from the old man's wrinkled brow, and 
with a great effort he motioned his friends to leave 
him. They instantly obeyed his silent mandate. 
Hendrik alone remained with him. The old fisher- 
man gazed ardently upon Hendrik, and tears filled his 
ayes. 

* Open — open — ^yon cabinet,' said he, in a low and 
tremulous voice. Hendrik did his bidding with trem- 
bling hands ; — that cabinet had ever been a forbidden 
thing — a sesJed mystery to him. ' That casket !' con- 
tinued the dying man anxiously — ,'tis thine— keep it.* 

*0h! father!' cried Hendrik, with emotion, *at 
this awful moment take no care upon thee of worldly 
things.' 

* Just heaven! mercy!' exclaimed the old man in 
agony ; * worldliness and gold have conspired to ruin 
me : I am lost, Hendrik ; I am lost.' 

* Dearest father I' interposed Ilendiik, deeply af- 
fected : but ere he could proceed, the fisherman, by a 
violent exertion, raised himself in the bed. ' Call me 
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not father!' cried he, with a frantic look: 'I am no 
father ! I am thine enemy ! Thou art— thon art ! O i 

mysonl! * He could articulate no more. Hishoaiy 

head dropped upon his hreast. Hendrik's arm en- 
circled him ; hut Erust van Eick was a lifeless corpse ! 

On the morrow, at early dawn, the sorrowing Hen- 
drik was surprised hy a visit from Alwyn, the lord of 
the castle wMch reared its proud and impregnahle hat- 
tlements menacingly ahove the craggy cliff. 

The fishermen were the poorest among hi^ numerous 
dependents, hut the yenerahle Erust van Eick had 
always enjoyed the favour and countenance of the noble 
lord. 

Nor did any envy this flattering preference ; for had 
they a favour to ask, or petition to prefer, Ernest van 
Eick was their ready and willing mediator. 

* My lord !* cried Hendrik, rising. 

* No ceremony, Hendrik,'. interrupted Alwyn : * I 
seek it not in the house of mourning. Yonder/ point- 
ing to the bier, * lies a cold lesson of huniilitv'. But 
teU me, Hendrik, how did his spirit part from its 
mortal tenement V 

The young fisherman was agitated. The dying 
words of Erust were fresh upon his memory. Their 
mysterious import troubled hm, but he was resolved 
to confine the secret to his own breast. 

' Death struck him so suddenly, my lord,' replied 
he, ' that it almost bereft him of the power of speech.' 

' Did he make no bequests V asked Alwyn earnestly ; 
'no—* 

' Nothing, my lord,' rejplied Hendrik, wondering at 
the interest Alwyn took in his concerns. 

The lord of the castle clasped his hands together ; 
a smile flitted across his wrinkled brow, and murmur- 
ing something to himself, he appeared for an instant 
entirely absorbed by the intensity of his thoughts. 

' I am satisfied !' at last he exclaimed. 

* Satisfied, my lordV said Hendrik, inquiringly. 
'Ay — with this old man's (thy worthy father's) 

fidelity and services,* continued Alwyn. ' Be thou, 
m2 
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too, diligent and lojal, Hendrik, and thou sbalt not 
lack a just reward.' 

Hendrik uttered thfi unfeigned and grateful acknow- 
ledgments of his heart, and the lord of the castle de- 
parted. 

After the humble obsequies of Erust van Eick were 
performed, Hendrik diligently pursued his avoca- 
tions, and pleasantly too; for the natural good humour 
and generosity of his nature had won the favour of all, 
and upon avery emergency their willing and friendly 
assistance was at his command. 

Hendrik was by no means ungrateful, but yet he was 
far from happy. It was not the dying worcu of Erust 
van Eick that rendered him so ; for they rather per- 
plexed than depressed him. The fact was, he was in 
love ; and yet wholly unconscious that he entertained 
such an engrossing passion. Indeed it was the purest 
sentiment, the intensest feeling of his heart. ^ Nor 
was he less capable of inspiring than experiencing it. 

His figure was firmly set, yet elegantly formed ; his 
features handsome, and his dark hazel ey^es glanced 
with an elegaAt expression from beneath his long eye- 
lashes. 

In his gait and address he was easy, agreeable, and 
winning. Nature appeared to have formed him to 
fill a station £ur above the humble one in which he 
moved. 

In the pursuit of his avocations he was generally 
selected by his comrades to be the bearer of the tithe 
of their nets, which was the lord of the castle's due. 
All were glad to escape a duty whiclrit was Hendrik's 
highest pleasure to perform. 

Alwyn's daughter, the youujg, innocent, and beautiful 
E^vina, almost invariably received the tribute, and with 
so much sweetness and grace withal, that it appeared 
more like the bland acknowledgments of a gift. 

She loved, too, to hear the vivid relations of the 
dangers which he and his comrades ofttimes encoun- 
tered on the treacherous main in procuring the means 
of their precarious livelihood. Her gentle heart sym- 
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pathized with, their sufferings, and sometxmeB the starts 
ing tear would bedim her fair blue eyes. 

It was impossible not to esteem and love so angelic 
a creature, and yet Hendrik had never ventured even 
to think that he loved her. Such boldness would have 
been unpardonable. 

One day, wandering listlessly along the shore in a 
pensive and abstracted mood, a broad red stone of 
about a foot in diameter caught his eye. He struck it 
with the toe of his heavy boot. U moved, but he 
was astonished to behold it return to its original po- 
sition. Again he applied his foot to it with redoubled 
vigor, and cast it some yards before him. 

A tremendous roaring, as of distant waters, followed 
its removal, and presently a column of water gushed 
forth and scattered a shower of glittering spray in the 
beams of the sun. 

Hendrik was rivetted to the spot. As he gazed upon 
its summit, he observed it gradually assume a strange 
and altered appearance. The features of an animate 
being were speedily developed, and grinned forth 
irom the bubbling mass of water. Hendrik began to 
feel some apprehension of impending evil, and pre- 
pared to fly, when the shadowy monster took a more 
definite form ; gigan;tic, indeed, but by no means re- 
pulsive. A three cornered hat was cocked know- 
mgly upon his head ; and otherwise, both in habits 
and proportions, he appeared ^Geriiut of a most eccen- 
tric order. 

* Fly not hence, Hendrik van Eick,* said the sprite,, 
with a coaxing suavity in his address ^ ' avoid not one 
whom thou hast (however unwittingly) befriended. A 
blessing on that truly great toe which propelled yonder 
mac^ic stone, and happily enfranchised my confined 
ana troubled spirit. May it never know the pangs of 
podogra, or the shootings and twingings of a rooted 
com! But to prove f have more gratitude than 
egotism, I will drop all allusions to myself, and pro- 
ceed to give thee an account of thyself. 
' Hah 1 what know'st thou that may concern me V 
m3 
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' Maoh, much !' replied the sprite, smiling at Ids 
eagerness. * Why I knew your dad ! as nice an old 
gentleman as ever drew steel in the sendee of his 
country. Thou'rt truly the spit of the old boy ! * 

< Of Ernest van Eick 1' said Uendrik. 

' EmesI van devil !' contemptuously answered the 
sprite. * A weather heaten old grampus ! Thy &ther, 
Hendrik, was a noble lord, and a warrior to boot.' 

' Just heaven !* exclaimed Uendrik. 

* Spare thy rhapsodies/ interposed the sprite, 'and 
I will give thee a concise account of thyself and for- 
tunes. About twenty years since I and Gomlah (as 
mischievous an imp as ever chewed brimstone !) were 
ivalkiug up and down the beach, enjoying the wild 
music of the winds and the waves, when suddenly a 
small bark, tempest-torn and shattered, was driven on 
the rocks, and beaten into a thousand fragments. The 
shrieks of the drowning, in the pauses of the storm, 
were terrible, but they were soon swallowed up by the 
devouring waves. " See there/' cried Gomlah, with a 
devilish grin ; ** yon bark is scattered upon the white 
foam of the ocean, and the mariners have gone to feast 
the hungry sharks. Unfortunately, however, there 
are two souls saved. Albert, the lord of yon castle, 
and his motherless son, whom he is bearing from a 
foreign land to inhabit tiie halls of his &thers. And a 
very unwelcome visitor he'll be, for his brother Alwyn 
has, forsome time past, regarded him as lost, and 1l)een, 
by his own desire, invested with all the honours of the 
lordship. It is not an easy thing for a man who has 
once enjoyed power to resign it, and Alwyn's fraternal 
love, I am certain, will never have sufficient weight in 
his breast to make his ambition kick the beam. But 
there is a eompact between us, and I must fly to warn 
him of the cloud which is rising to obscure his glory." 
And instantly taking the form of a mariner, he pre- 
sented himself before Lord Alwyn, and informed him 
of the shipwreck ; and that his brother Albert and his 
infant son were cast upon the beach. Lord Alwyn^ 
'Hccompaoied by Gomlah and Erust v«n Eick, pro- 
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oeeded without delay to the sea-flihore. They found 
Lord Albert dead, but his litde son ahowed signs of 
life. Alwyn would have cast the in&nt into the sea, 
but Erust remonstrated, and his lord exacting a sacred 
Yow from the fisherman that he would never discover 
the secret of his birth, but adopt the child as his own, 
he listened to his prayer/ 

' And am I indeed that son V exclaimed Hendrik. 

' The same. And that golden lily, which thou did'st 
find in ihe casket, bequeathed thee by old Erust, is 
thy father's. The old fisherman discoyered it beneath 
thy clothes — ^knew its value, and preserved it for some 
future occasion. Alwyn would give half his wealth to 
possess it ; for if thou goest forth among his vassals, 
^more jusUy thine,^ and display the jewel, they will 
instantly recognize tne symbol of their late loved lord ; 
and which, coupled with thy perfect resemblance of 
thy father, will gain thee their favour and assistance 
in retrieving thy usurped rights. I would have aided 
thee before in the recovery thereof; but Gomlah, learn- 
ing my intention, set a spell upon me, and confined 
me 'till thou should'st free me. Chance hath directed 
thee to my rescue, and I will endeavour to return the 
obligation.' • ♦ • • 

On the' morn of the following day a loud tumult in 
the court of the castle alaimed the usurper. He 
rushed forth, and beheld Hendrik, accompanied by 
fifty armed vassals, displaying the symbol of nis house. 

A single glance was sufficient to convince him of 
the whole truth. Conscience-stricken, he offered no 
resistance. Age and infirmity, toOj'had tended to weaken 
his ambition ; and, in compliance with the loud de- 
mands of the rightM heir, and those loyal dependents 
who recognized him, he yielded possession to Hen- 
drik. 

And none less willingly than the virtuous Elvina 
acknowledged Hendrik's worth and true nobility. 

And the cousins very soon afterwards discovered 
(v^at they had never before dreamed of) that they 
were over head and ears in love with each other. 
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So, no SDonei had pexutenoe led Alwyn to a mon- 
astery, tiiian love conducted Hendrik and Elvina to 9 
chnrob. A. Cbqwq^ill. 



FRAGMENTA. 

NO. I. — THE WISH. 

WiiBN gather'd to the silent honse of claj, 

My mouldering form shall mingle dust with dust. 
Let not funereal pomp attend the sad array, 

Nor raise for me the monumental hust ; 
Enough I— if when the spirit seeks the sky. 

Some friendly hand shall sti^ow with flowers my bier. 
Some once loy'd bosom heave the pitying sigh. 

And wipe from one bright eye the parting tear. 

NO. II. — ON LIBERTY. 

The patriot of b subdued state 
Blends ^ith his own his country's fate. 
And as the haughty soul disdains 
To liye in ignominious chains. 
Would rather pres0 him on to die, 
'Mid clang of arms and warriors' cry, 
And dealing desolation round. 
Stain with deypted blood the ground. 
Still fighting on with pantifig breath, 
His watch- word, * liberty or death !' 
Would ye not bleed in such a cause 
Of virtue, and maintain her laws 1 
Would ye not battle on the plain. 
Nor think your courage spent in vain % 
Yes ! — sacred to each heart must be 
The name— the sound of liberty ; 
Where'er 'tis heard, once lit that flame 
Within the breast, iio power can^ame. 
It rages with resistless force. 
Uprooting in its rapid course. 
And stemming proud oppression's wave, 
. Demands a triumph — or a grave ! 
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NO. I1I« — ON RSLIOIOjU. 

Say je ! in whoae fond memory- live 
The fleeting pleasures youth can give. 
Say ! if amidst your jovial train. 
Buss unalloy'd with sorrow reign. 
If the gay scenes in which ye move. 
Impart a greater zest to love- 
Love universal, not beatow'd. 
On what we deem our ill or good. 
But rendered due by general laws. 
To nature, and to nature's cause ; 
Say ! have ye bent the knee in pray'r 
To heav'n, and sought a refuge there ', 
If not, my spirit, pure and true. 
Fours forth its orisons for you. 
That ye may shun th' impending &te. 
Which unrepented crimes await; 
And feel, there dwells a God above. 
Whose attributes are mercy, — love, — 
Who, when they ask, to sinners gives 
The cup, of w&ich who tasteth lives. 

NO« IV.— >UNIS TO BE& WHO WXtl. BEST UNDERSTAND 
THEM. 

Congenial souls have seldom met 

In one firm bond united. 
Then whjr should I in vain regret. 

That nith which now is blighted t 

The blandishmenta of love are past, 

Delijghts no longer thrilling ; 
I saw its flames could never last ; 

So bid farewell as willing. 
Cm-ihalton, Surrey, W. C. Sslwt. 
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HOR^ lONICiE. 

Much as has been written and said respecting the 
modern Greeks, there is an undying interest about 
them, and all that relates to their classic land, which 
makes every portion of information respecting than 
desirable. Their political miseries are too well 
known. Some of their domestic customs remain 
still to be explained, and these we have collected, 
and propose to lay before our readers. It will better 
suit the nature oi our miscellany, and we hope, also, 
the taste of our readers, to take these particulars as 
we have gathered them, without attempting a more 
studied arrangement. We begin with the popular 
topics of courtship and marriage. 

The young men usually select the girls they iffish to 
marry at some public festival, in Sie midst of the 
amusements and dances which are held on such occa- 
sions, but he must make his declaration to the parents 
of the object of his choice. When the proposal has 
once been definitively accepted, the young couple must 
neither see nor speak to each other, nor are they even 
allowed to meet till the day on which they are be- 
trothed. In some parts of the Greek islands, the 
suitor is allowed to declare himself at once to the 
object of his passion. For this purpose he contrives 
to meet her in some pathway or other public place, 
where, he ^an throw at her feet an apple, a flower, or 
some such trifle. This is considered as a formal 
declaration of love, an express offer of marriage. In 
those parts of Greece where it is the custom for the 
young men and women to have their exclusive and 
separate amusements, and are never allowed to asso- 
ciate together, the whole affair is arranged by the 
relatives or other intermediate agents ; and this takes 
place often without the young man ever having seen 
the maiden who is to be hid futuie wife. After every 
thing is arranged,^ however, they are allowed to see 
each other once at the house of a relative, at the 
public fountain, or at some festival ; and this is 
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the only interview allowed them previous to their 
betrothing. 

Theceremonj of affiancing is condncted with great 
simplicity. On the evening of the appointed day« the 
relations and the bride and bridegroom assemhle toge- 
ther, with a priest, at the house of either the bride or 
the bridegroom's father. The marriage contract is 
prepared, after which two young women introduce the 
intended hride, veiled, ana present her to the young 
man, who takes her hand and leads her before the 
priest. They receive his benediction, and thfen ex- 
change rings. This ceremony performed, the yoUiig 
woman retires, and the relations remain enjoying 
themselves and drinking to the ha^ipiness of the 
intended bride and bridegroom. The interval b^ween 
the betrothing and the nuptials sdm^times does not 
exceed more &an a few hours, or it'teay be months, or 
even years. But, however long the duration, the 
betrothed must neither see nor meet each other. 

Three or four days previous to that fixed upon'fbr 
the marriage, the respective parents of the yoimg peo- 
ple send letters of invitation for the wedding to all 
their relatives and friends, by a young boy, together 
with a present of a bottle of ^ne. Whether related 
or not, every guest who accepts the invitation an- 
nounces his intention of doing so by sending a present 
to the betrothed pair on the evening previous to the 
wedding. This present is entirely at the option of the 
giver ; It is most generally a live ram, or a lamb orna- 
mented with ribands and little bells; or sometimea it is 
merely a quarter of lamb or mutton, intended to serve 
as part of the wedding feast. 

The night previous to .the wedding, the guests 
repair some to the house of the bride's father, others to 
that of the bridegroom's ; and from that time com- 
mences the grand ceremony on either si^e. 

A voung man chosen for the occasion, and who 
exercises in the ceremonies of the day the functions of 
paranjmph, commences them by shaving the intended 
husbaind, This operation is performed with much gra- 
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wky and ceremony ia the presence of the young female 
guests. At the same time the companions of the bride 
assemble round her, assist her to make her marriage 
toilette, dress her iu white, and cover her face with a 
long veil, also white, and made of the finest muslin. 

Inese preparations finished on both sides, and l>efore 
the day breaks, the bridegroom, escorted by his family 
and fhends, goes to seek his betrothed ; she is led to 
him by her companions wbo have just assisted at her 
toilette. The bride then takes a most tender leave of 
her fiither, mother, relations, friends, all her acquaint- 
ances, and of the places where she has passed her 
childhood* These actions are accompanied by tears, 
which, if they are not sincere, are quite usual on such 
occasions. In some places ihe grief of the bride is 
expressed by a certain form of words, which is become 
proverbial, to denote a feigned grief, when in reality 
the event is most ardently desired.* 

Having finished bidding farewell, the bride proceeds, 
in the midst of the train that has come to seek her, to 
the house of her intended husband, supported on one 
.«ide by one of her relatives, and on the other by the 
panmymph, or the brother of her intended husband. 

From the yonng.iniitjt iiottse theypiDoeed to church 
to receive m^ nuptiid benediction. This reUgious part 
•of the ceremony has its accessary formalities, of more 
or less consequence, which, for the sake of brevity^ 
may be omitted. On their return to the husband's 
house, and after some other trifling ceremonies, the 
party sit down to the table, with the exception of the 
bride, who remains standing and veiled. But about 
the middle of the banquet, the paranymph goes to her, 
unfastens the veil which concealed her, and now, for 
the first time, all th€ assembly see her with her face 
uncovered. 

The following day commence the remarkable dances 
peculiar to nuptial rejoicings. On the third day the 

• In Ihls last instance* the paranvmph says to tlie retinue 
anembled to seek the bride,* Let us leave' her, since ehc weeps.' 
Then she answers, * Lead me hence and let rac weep.» 
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TeUtions and friends of the bride repnir to her house 
in great pomp, to condaot her to the public fountain.^— 
On her amvul there she fills with water a new vase 
that she has brought for this purpose, and throws into 
the fountain different kinds of provisions, mixed with 
crumbs o( bread ; after which commence the dances 
round the fountain. These dances are considered the 
last act of the marriage fetes, and the constraint that 
till this time exists for the young mvried people then 



Poetry is interwoven with all the details of these 
fStes, and mingles with aU the ceremonies. By means 
of verse are explained all the reasons and all the sym- 
bols with which they abound, and the whole of the 
solemn and affecting character that they possess is 
elucidated. A song, or a series of songs, correspond 
with each part of the marriage ceremony. There are 
appropriate songs for. the betrothing, othere for the 
moment when die paianymph shaves the intended 
bridegroom, and again others for the time when the 
girls are dressing the bride and veiling her. The 
adieus to the paternal house also iumish the subject 
fyr very touching songs. The whole assembly sing 
while conducting the bridegroom to church, and the 
purt that he sings is strictly appropriated to this part 
of the f;^te. 

There are songs composed even for the moment 
when the bride's veil, under which she entered her new 
abode, is taken off ; also others for the dances the day 
after Ibe wedding -, and stiU more remarkable ones for 
the dances of the third day, round the fountain. 

The words of each of tibese songs vary in different 
districts, but the sentiments and ideas are nearly simi- 
lar, and they are practised, without exception, every 
where ; so much so, that the compositions of this kind 
form of themselves a considerable portion of the national 
poetry of modem Greece. 
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AN ODE TO WINTER. 

Long may he rd/fft 
Hail, hoary headed Winter, hail ! 
Thou mighty power 
Whose gelid breath 
V Blighteth each fragile flower 

That blooms in parterre, field, or heath, 
Come not too early 
With thy hurlyburly. 
For marching hither tardy as ye will, 

'Tistrue 
Ye will, not only flowers kill, 
But freeze our currents too ! 

Sage of the snowy beard ! 
Who, with destructive hand. 
Stripped the foliage from the trees 

That deck our happy land, 
Think^st thou such ravages will please 1 
If 80 —that thought deceives, 

'Though well I know 
That thott can'st show 
Thou only tak'st this liberty— with odr I«atfes / 

But hold! perchance I am too quick to blame — 

My strictures may be held unfair — 

For let it loud be told by trump of Fame 

Thou even mak'st oar barren trees — all bare. 

Albeit thou art cold, 

Shriveird and old. 
Yet thou hast beauties that entice man 

To sing thy praise, 
(Thou needs must be a nice man !) 

For ah ! how sweet the lays. 
The Bard of the Seasons, and the Farmer's Boy 
C haunt of the pleasures men enjoy. 

During thy reign ; 

And then again. 
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There are a thoasand other rhyming blades tha^ yield 
Their modicum of Imes to thee ; 
Yet greater far art thou than these. 
For when ye please, 
In meadow, waste, or fijsld. 
Or grassy glade, 
lliy breath can make a Hme on every blade ! 

A CHARACTER. 

Im scenes which poison all the springs of life, 

And turn the heart from what it ought to be— 
In scenes where lies and mercenary strife 

Are ever thought the height of honesty. 
Sir Caleb liv*d — a man to av'iice dear 
Who starv'd on forty thousand pounds ^a year. 
Wild was hia youth, yet virtue was his guest, 

'Till sudden wealth, with av'rice in its train, 
Soon froze the genial current of his breast. 

And virtue nevei entered there again ; 
But cold in hand and heart — in truth — 
He look'd the marble, monument of his warm youth. 
His sunken cheek, fiis still more sunken soul, 

His eye which gaz'd alike on joy or woe, 
His apathy of heart, which in the roll 

Of thunders, still would beat as slow 
As when to calculation calmly tum'd, 
So like the ashes of what once bad bum'd. 
These were the ills which av'rice could bestow. 

That opium which deceives one half the world. 
That sea in which the early virtues flow. 

And undistinguished in its waves are hurl'd : 
A stream may leave its source — a lovely tide- 
But who can tell its waters in the ocean wide. 
Turn from the ill, his virtues to review. 

Which near ^uch evil should the brighter shine, 
■ Alas ! the number is by far too few 

To swell their praise into another line ; 
His vice was all despotic, and, like flame. 
Too rapidly consumed whate'er beside it came. 

• - n2 H.S. 
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THE MONASTERY OF LA TRAFPE. 
C'est id que la mori et la verite 
ElevcDt leurs flambeaux terriblet 
C'est de cette demeure, au monde inaccessibtei 
due 1*00 passe a I'eternlte. 

Among the most elegant and accomplished in the 
reign of Lewis XIV. was the Marqais D'i^trees. His 
merit had procured for him a high poet at court, which 
he honouriU>lv filled. By relieving the oppressed, and 
succouring the needy, he became conspicuous for his 
noble and generous soul, and was generally beloved or 
envied according to the hearts of his admirers. It 
may naturally be supposed that, enjoying such a high 
situation, he would not want many nominal friends, but 
among the few that respected him for his virtues alone 
was the Chevalier Raviller. A sinularity of disposi- 
tion and unity of sentiment had created and perfected 
the most ardent friendship between thenu Though 
moving amidst all the splendour and gallantiT of the 
gayest and most refined court in Europe, their culti- 
vated minds sought other enjoyments dian in its in- 
trigues, and in each other's society found that fetieity , 
which minds enlivened by virtue and friendship can 
alone enjoy ; until a fortnitOQS event had nearly sepa- 
rated them for ever. 

The Marquis D*£strees was accustomed to give 
audience to his petitioners every morning, before be 
attended his duties at court. It was the morning of the 
anniversary of a splendid victory which had been ob- 
tained by the French arms, when a lady desired an 
interview. She was habited in deep mourning ; a veil, 
thrown over, partly hid her face, but the beautiful 
symmetry of form, her easy and engajging manners, and 
the sweet melodious tone of her voice, when she ad- 
dressed her auditor, was too imposing and fascinating 
not to strike one t)f a less ardent imagination than was 
the marquis. The beautiful Angelica de Marsollier 
(for such was her name) stated her petition to be for 
her mother, the widow of a French officer of distinction, 
who fell in the contest which that day so proudly com- 
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BiflBiarRted. Rich in honour and bravery aloae, the 
gallant soldier had left his wife and daughter but a 
scanty snbeisteBoe ; and they not possessing friends 
•officiently powerful to obtain the pension due to the 
relicts of such a distinguished officer, they were reduced 
to comparative indigence, and therefore solicited his 
ufinence. 

The next day D'Estzees had procored the desired 
pension, and with a heart warmed by desire again to 
behold the lady who had created soch unur-ual sensa? 
tions in his breast, he hastened to deliver it. 

In a small house in the suburbs of Farts, more con- 
spicuous for its neatness than magni6cence, he fftund 
the widow and daughter of the brave MarsoUier. Hie 
true pie^ and interesting conversation of the former, 
joined to the matchless diarms and that excellence of 
mind whidi if possible eclipsed those of the latter, be- 
wildeied the ideas of the marquis so much, that, at 
moments, he was ready to believe himself in the 
presence of beings of a superior order. Their gratitude 
to their benefactor, however, soon showed them to he 
on a level with himself, and before his dej^arture he 
requested and obtained leave to renew his visits. Every 
sobsequent one became more delightful, and he had 
the h3^>pines8 of finding himself beloved ; but in the 
nudst of his enjoyments a space still remained in the 
bnast of the happy lover— it was his friend he felt for, 
that he wished to enjoy with him part of his felicity ; 
he therefore introduced the Chevalier Baviller to their 
litde^parU. Fatal meeting— never had the heart of 
die ehevauei felt the potency of love tUl he beheld the 
lovely Angelica : honour, friendship, and reason, bade 
him not harbour such feelings, but admiration quelled 
all other sentiments, and lulled its victim to sleep, and 
he was not roused from his lethargy till he heard the 
nuptials of his friend ixed for a distant day. It was 
then the chevalier found that other sentiments than 
admiration filled his breast — he found that he could not 
endure tibe misery of seeing the charming Angelica 
belong to mnother— no, not even to the fidead that he 
v3 
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loved beat on earth. - There was then only one way 
for him to redeem his honour \ he immedUtelv fixed 
Ids resolation, and the next day he had retired t».a 
▼iUa he pottsessedy at a little distance, there to remain 
in prlTBcy till he could conquer his feelings. But the 
conflict of his mind, joined with other circumstances, 
soon produced a violent ferer. Viewing himself within 
the grasp of death, he sent for his friend, to inform him 
of the cause of his seclusion, beg his forgiveness, and 
die in the possession of that friendship which he had 
prised so much whilst living. 

The marquis had arrived, and was giving his firiend 
all the comfort his agonizing feelings would allow. A 
thought struck him — it was to save his friend; he 
hastily quitted the house. Every one was filled with 
curiosity. The chevalier, though rather exhausted, was 
evidently better since their interview; astonished at tb» 
abrupt departure of his friend, and anxiously expectioe 
his return, he lay counting the slow hours as they passe£ 

After a long intisrval of suspense the marqctia r»> 
turned : his whole frame seemed agitated ; his couilte^i' 
nance had undergone a visible change, a deathlike 
paleness oversprei^ his features, which were animated 
with a kind of enthusiastic feeling when he beheld the 
situation of the chevalier. His right hand held that 
of his betrothed, he led her to the couch of the invalid, 
and informed her then, for the first time, of the cause 
of their friend's illness, and with a tiembluig voice 
continued, ' I here release you, too lovely Angelica, 
from all the ties that exist between us, to resign yon 
to the possession of another; to conquer the wannest 
wishes, is what I could never have been capable of had 
not the life of our £riend demanded it. You cannot 
help esteeming one, whose sufferings for you must 
create compassion in your tender breast ; love him for 
m^ sake, for his own.' He placed her powerless hand 
within that of the chevalier, and before either could 
reply rushed out of the apartment. 

£very fine or noble feeling was in those days carried 
to the most lomantic pitch, llus sacrifice «f friend- 
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fliilp, therefore, awakened every faint ember in the 
breast of the chevalier ; he comforted, as well as be 
was able, the afflicted Angelica} who bad fsinted, when 
. the m&rqnis fled. He promised to use eveiy means to 
cause his speedy return, than which nothing now would 
give him more happiness ; and assured '^er that he 
would rather die than profit by the disinterested sacri- 
fice of his friend. Messengers were immediately sent 
to his residence, but of no avail) the marquis remained 
unheard of. 

Tlie recovery of the chevalier was quick ; as soon aa 
bis strength permitted him, he renewed the search, and 
▼isited the different seclusions where he suspected his 
firiend to have retired to ; but every means he used 
firoved fruitless, and he returned to Paris to see the 
lovely Angelica, like a tender lily, blighted and droop- 
ing, overcome with the furious blast, drop into an 
untimely grave. 

• • • 

Another votary had embr^ed the monastic life. It 
was the Chevalier Raviller ; overcome by his misfor- 
tunes, he determined to retire from the world, and had 
tSierefore bequeathed most of his estates to charitable 
institutions, and entered the monastery of La Trappe. 
The austerities of this place were so great, that the 
inmates, prohibited from all kind of conversation with 
each other, and generally keeping their eyee fixed on 
the ground they trod, were seldom known to each other, 
though oflen persons of the same place and family had 
immured themselves within its waJls. The abbot alone 
knew the names and fortunes of its inhabitants, and the 
grave yard told the family and history of the departed. 
The monastery and surrounding scenery were, as they 
then existed^ under the abbot and reformer of the 
order, M. de Ranee, calculated to strike the mind 
with solemnity, and fill it with the most gloomy senti- 
ments. Situated in a long and steep valley, so narrow 
and so thickly wooded as to be almost imj^rvious to 
the rays of the sun, and interspersed with several 
lakes, whose waters were of a dark and disaal hoe, on 
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all aides nothing was visible but hills rising 900 beyond 
another, extending is^ endless continuity as far as the eye 
could reach, and completely covered with dark forests, 
without the least apparent vestige of human footstep 
having ever trod them, the path, or rather track, to it 
being almost imperceptible till pointed out by the 
guides, and leading through a maze of the most in- 
tricate tuniings and windings, and through every diver- 
a\ty of rise and fall. The abstinence, spirit of self- 
mortification, and religious exercises which the monks 
of this place practised, were txuly wonderful. 

The chevalier had passed lus noviciate, and beconie 
a brother of the order; he had assumed, upon his 
entry, the name of Amauld* In the practises of reli- 
gion his mind was more composed, and he became ex- 
emplary for his humility and self-denial^ 

A year had now nearly elapsed since his entry, when 
the death of a brother was announced, and the prayers 
of each desired for his soul. At his grave the abbot 
enlarged on the deep piety of one of the most devout 
brothers of their order. A few days afterwards Brother 
Amauld happening to pass through the burying place 
came to a ne^y^ grave-stone, which had he&a. erected 
over the body of the lately deceased* His eye ran over 
the inscription— it told the fate of Don Cyran Mar- 
quis of Estrees. 

• « • 

A monk, happening to go earlier than usiual into the 
grave yard, observed a brother extended on the grave 
of the Marquis D'Estrees. On approaching he found 
bim lifeless— it was Brother Amauld. The abbot^ 
having attended the confessional of both, knew their 
histories, but, as was usual in such cases, secreted it, 
that it might in no manner impede their religious 
dnties. He ordered the body of the deceased brother 
to be placed near that of his frieiid, and one stone tp 
lelate their names and friendship. 

J.C.4. 
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STAN2AS FOB MUSIC. 

MsnRii.T smiles my lady ]oy6. 

Brightly beams her eye ; 
And oh, as pure as heaven above. 

Is her deep heaved sigh; 
The cynic may sneer, the censor frown« 

The aged rebuke awhile. 
The only £den I yet have known. 

Is woman's smile. 

Merrily smiles my lady lair. 

Brightly beams her eye ; 
And oh, the lip that is pouting there. 

To pass untasted by, 
Would be to merit the frown and sneer. 

And hoary rebuke I wis. 
For who can tell of a charm so dear. 

As woman's kiss. 

Merrily smiles my lady love, 

Brightly beams her eye. 
And oh, her chains are so truly wove— > 

Sever ; it were to die. 
Wine, wealth, and wisdom, ah me, with them 

How easy it is to part. 
But who would render that richest gem, 

A woman's heart ? 

J. D. Newman. 

THE FORAT. 
Sound to the foray, the war-beacon's blaze. 

Gleams broadly o'er stream and tow'r. 
And the clatt'ring hoofs of the friendly scout 

Are heard through the twilight hour ; 
The warder has rous'd the garrison all. 

And marshals them hastily. 
And the archer bands pour in, to the aid 

Of the border chivalry. 
Sound to the foray— Northumberland's heir 

Shall lead our merry men on. 
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For the noble earl, at the king's command »• 

To the court of France is gone ; 
Joy, joy, shall beam on the warrior's brow. 

And dance in his sparkling eye. 
When he wota bis gallant and only son 

Has led ye to victory. 
On to the foray — ^the bugle has blown 

And mettled steeds are prancing. 
And many a bright sword and partisan 

In morning's light is glancing ; 
O Scotland thy sons are reckless and bold. 

But England has b^ld hearts too. 
Who mutter in wrath thy oft broken faith; 

This day thou shalt dearly rue. 
St. George for England, the yonng chieftain cried. 

As he led the martial train, 
While thoughts of vengeance, of hope and of pride. 

Came sweeping' o'er his brain ; 
O little thinks many a Scottish knight. 

Who welcomes this morning's sun. 
That his eyes will close in the sleep of death, 

Ere its daily course be done, 
- . • • « 

llie night was clos'd when the conquering band 

Re«entered the court-yard wide, 
With many a trophy of victory. 

But dash'd was their victor pride ; 
For ho, the heir of- Northumberland, 

The boast of the north country. 
Is borne a wan corse to the stately halls 

Which he left so fearlessly, s 
Many a matron her husband shall mourn. 

And children their sires bewail, 
And the cheek of many a blooming maid, 

O'er her true love's bier turn pale ; 
But the brave old earl of Northumberland, 

When high on the banner'd wall 
Me espied his young hero's broken swoird. 

Was saddest among them aU« 
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THE THREE DEVILS. 



One Stormy night in ibe middJe of December tbree 
genteel inhabitants of the infernal regions met on the 
summit of the Peak of Derbyshire. All tbree were 
devils of some consideration in their neigbboarhood, 
and bad been occasionally fellow-travellers and boon 
companions. Many were the splendid feasts at which 
the]^ had alternately presided ; many were the goblets 
of liquid sulphur which they had quaffed ; many were 
' the libations of hot blood which they had poured out, 
while yelling joyful and roof-ringing toasts to the suc- 
cess of their glorious sovereign, and confusion to the 
hated human race. 

Bat, though thus united in habits and friendly inter- 
course, they were devils of differing characters and dis- 
positions. Hiorlothrombulo was a fiend of a sly and 
intriguing disposition ; he had given his attention 
chiefly to politics. He was distinguished in the grand . 
Satanic Council (of which he was a member) by the 
powers of his eloquence, and was supposed to have 
done more service to his royal master, and more mis- 
chief to the human race, than any devil, not in office, 
' had ever achieved. 

Amatosus was a devil of a gay, airy, and volatile cha- 
racter. He was considered not to think' deeply ; but 
he was the life and soul of convivial parties, and was 
particularly a favourite with the softer sex. It was 
whispered, indeed, that even the consort of bis Satanic 
Majesty had not been able to keep always her loyal 
wings closed against the instances of his eloquence and 
vivacity. 

Strombulogo was a character differing from both his 
friends : he / was serious, meditating, and profound. 
He had given his attention chiefly to theology. He 
was the inventor of most of the pious frauds which have 
from time to time cajoled mankind, and was supposed 
to have had the ear of nine successive popes, and to 
have had in his pay, from time to time, at least a 
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liimdred-cardinalfl, not to mention proteetant bishops, 
deans, and dignitariesy innumerable. 

Ths usual compliments on meeting had passed ; the 
common topics of wind and weather had been discussed. 
The worthy trio fell into a kind of desultory conversa- 
tion. ' Friend Hiorlothrombulo/ said Amatosus, ' I 
should be glad to know, and I have no doubt our friend 
Strombulogo would be amused by tlie recital, how thou 
hast employed thyself since last we met ; what hast 
thou done or conceived in the common cause, and to- 
wards the discomfiture of the hereditary foe of our 
master's royal house 1 To pass away the time agree- 
ably till day-break, Aivour us with a recital of thy ad- 
ventures, and we la our tuzna will be equally commu- 
nicative.' 

' Agreed,' replied Hiorlothrombulo. ' Know then, my 
friends, that, pursuing my studies according to the best 
of my mclination, I dived deep into the heart of the 
creature man, and discovered a strong leading principle 
lurking there, the love of his own kind — a principle 
which not even his natural selfishness had been able to 
eradicate. I foresaw numberless inconveniences arising 
from this principle, should it ever be able to get the 
upper, hand. Man would be inclined to mercy, to jus- 
tice, to generosity, to benevolence. Adroitly, thereiore, 
removing from his heart the hated position, I substitut- 
ed for it a doubtful and capricious principle, called 
patriotism. Since that moment, instead of seeking the 
good of the human race, men, under pretence of love of 
country, rob without compunction, burn, pillage, mur*' 
der, and destroy ; and, while a few are left to pljty 
awhile with the toys of distinction, whole hecatombs 
are offered in grateml sacrifice at the altar of our Sata- 
nic King. Is not this a glorious change V 

' Worthy indeed of the projector,' replied Amatosus. 
' For my part, less enterprising and less ambitious, I 
have contented myself with more modest triumphs. My 
pursuits led me to discover in the heart of man a bland 
and soothing principle, sweetening the toils of life by 
its influence, and leading innumerable charms to exist- 
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ence, the love of woman. Dreading the inflaence of 
this lovely and too potent creatare, in place of this 
troublesome principle I substitated the love of money. 
Since this change, the deluded being, man, steeling his 
heart against the feelings that would have softened his 
nature, and have guided him half the way at least on 
his road to heaven, sordidly conuacts its sensibilities 
into the love of gold ; gathers heaps of worthless pelf, 
and purchases, with every acquisition, a new title to 
some place in our infernal kingdom.' 

' I, my friends,' said Strombulogo, * have been led, as 
you well know, into speculations of a different nature. 
Examining attentively the actions of mankind, I arrived 
at the conclusion that there is inherent in his nature a 
principle of powerful influence, inclining him almost 
irresistibly to good, and affording him an intuitive per- 
ception of right and wrong— ReUgion, or the sense of 
the Godhead. Iiooking for the seat of this principle, 
I found it» after much laborious search, to be in the 
heart. Bemovine it cautiously thence, I placed it 
gently in the hdad. Since which change, man, instead 
of cultivating pietj, and obedience, and resignation — 
instifiid of cultivatmg those virtues which would have 
Tendered him little less than an angel of light — bewilders 
himself in a maze of doctrines, and opinions, and sub- 
tilties; and persecuting his fellows for the sake of these, 
populates the suburbs of our imperial city.' 

' In truth, my friend,' said Hiorlothrombulo, ' I and 
our excellent compeer must yield the palm of success- 
ful enterprise to thee* But come, my dear associates, 
the dawn approaches, and we have left our magic 
bounds in shapes which we have not here the power 
to put off: should the morning surprise us here in these 
visible forms, much inconvenient scandal might arise. 
Let us be gone.' . 

On this suggestion of Hiorlothrombulo, the three 
friends, sprea(Ung their dusky pinions, made the best 
of their way towards their infernal homes. 
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memory's joys. ' 
Would I forget the happy hours , 

I Ve spent with love and thee ? 
Are they like dew-drops on the flowers, 

To vanish with the day T 
Wonld I forget the hlissfiil hour 

That made thee mine for ever 1 
Or cease to hiess the magic power 

That hound our hearts together 1 
Not while the tide of life exists— 

In weal or woe, I'll cherish 
This dear rememhrance, while the lists 

Of earthly pleasures perish. 
But should my heart a recreant prove 

To memory's valued chain. 
One glance at thee my life, my love, 

Will all renew again. S. S. 



OUT OF THE DEPTHS I CRIED f 
BY SHELTON MACKENZIE. 

Out of the depths I cried to thee, 

O Lord, hear thou my voice, 
If thou should'st mark iniquity 
What hosom might rejoice ! 
Forgiveness follows in thy train 
And radiant Hope is ours again. 
My soul doth wait for thee, O Lord, • 

It watcheth in the mom. 
And trusteth in thy holy word. 

Nor heeds the Gentile's scorn. 
For power, and sway, and might are thine 
While Faith, and Hope, and Love are mine. 
Let Israel trust upon the Lord 

For Mercy sits ahove, 
Redemption sheathes the two-edged sword, 

And whispers sounds of love. 
The King of Kings shall Israel free 

From all her great iniquity ! 
+ From an unpublished poem—* Airs ofPaleatine.' 
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When haughty guilt exults with impious joy, 
Mistake shaN blast, or acckleut destroy ; 
Weak man, with erring rage, may throw die dart, 
But heaven shall guide it to the guilty heart 

Joknttm. 

Towards the close of the sixteenth century there 
livlBd, about a mile from Strasburgh, an honest old 
fisherroaii named Peter Schreiber. He had long been 
left a vidower with a family of three children, — two 
boys and a girl. As the youths grew up to manhood, ' 
they were able to render their father great assistance 
in fishing and cultivating a little field of com at the 
back of their cottage, while their sister Katharine 
looked to the household afiaira. But tbe restless dis- 
position of liie elder brother, Albert, would not alIoW> 
him to remain long at home. Though he had been used 
to this simple life, it had no charms for him ; and. an 
opportunity offering itself, he enlisted as a soldier; and 
one morning, when the first rays of the sun gilded the 
spires of Strasbureh, Albert, throwing his wallet across 
' hlH shoulders, and taking his stall, bade adieu to his 
family, notwithstanding their tears and entreaties. 

Two' years had passed since the departure of Albert, 
when old Schreiber, having taken cold while engaged 
in fishing, took to his bed, and died about a week after* 
wards. Martin,' for that was the name of the younger 
brother, and his ^ister, sincerely regretted the death of 
the old man, who had left scarcely sufficient to defray 
tbe expenses of his iiineral. Nevertheless he hoped, 
by perseverance and industiy, to insure a comfortable 
subsiBtence. He repaired his nets, caulked his boat, 
and for a time things went on well ; but one evening a 
rapid rising of the water broke and carried away his 
nets. He returned in despair to his cottage, and 
Katharine in vain tried to cheer him. He had not suf> 
ficient money to purchase a new net What was to be 
(lone ? His neighbours were, like himself, very poor, 
and he could build no hopes on the liberality 6f th^ 
towns-people. At length, yielding to Katharine's en- 
o 2 
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treaties, he proceeded to the town, and addreesing 
himself to a rich merchant, to whom he had often aold 
his fish, he begged him to advance a suflSeient sum to 
enable him to purchase a new net. But the man of 
business wanted a security for the repayment of the 
loan, and Martin had none to offer him ; and he rs- 
tomed to his suter disconsolate. 

A week passed, and Martin found none who would 
relieve him : hunger stared him in the face, and he 
would have ended his sorrows by throwing himself into 
the river; but the thought that Katharine would be 1^ 
without a friend or protector, prevented him ir^ 
executing his purpose. He scorned to ask of his neigh- 
boors; he could not beg; and he beheld the once bloom- 
ing Kate gradually sinking under the most dreadful of 
all afllictions— want. Her eye lacked its usual lustre, her 
form wasted, and her wan cheek plainly told that death, 
by rapid strides, was gainine on his victim. Martin's 
brain was fired : in vain did the forced smile of hia 
sister encourage him to hope ; despair had sunk deep 
within his soul. All he possessed of any value had 
been sold, but he could not find a purchaser for his 
boat; it was too old and shattered. 

At length his last morsel was shared with his sister, 
and he knew not where to look fsr more. In a fit of 
despair he determined to take to the road ; and taking 
down from the wall a rusty carbine, he set abont 
cleaning and making it fit for use. Katharine observed 
him, but he easily satisfied her inquiries, by saying 
that he intended taking it to the town for tiie purpose 
of selling it. Night came, and the wretched Martin, 
Stealing out of the cottage with the carbine concealed 
under his cloak, betook himself to the road which led to 
Strasburgh. The wind blew keenly, the moon was not 
up, and the distant bark of the watch-dog was borne 
on the breeze, as Martin gained a small thicket on one 
side of the road. Heie he waited for the first traveller 
who should pass, with his carbine in his hand. He 
shuddered when he reflected that, ere the night had 
passed, he should perhaps be a murderer; hut the 
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tlioufhtthat hig uster would perish steeled his heart.-^ 
At this moment the clattering of horses' hoofs was heard 
in the distance ; it advanced nearer each moment, and 
a horseman, enveloped in a riding cloak, was seen 
through the gloom. He arrived opposite the spot 
where Martin stood. The hand of the wretched youth 
shock, and the traveller had passed ere he had cocked 
Hs carbine : hut with a desperate effort he raised it, 
and fired at the horseman's back. The report of the 
]»eoe echoed loudly ; and, as it died away, a deep 
groan was heard. The horse galloped wildly down the 
road, and in a few moments the clatter of its hoofs was 
lost ; and all was silent, save the sighing of the night- 
hreeae and the hooting of a solitary owl in the ruins oi 
a neighbouring abbey. 

Sprin^g from his lurking place into the road, the 
mnxderer^sew the body into the thicket, and unbuckling 
the belt with which it was girded, he found it 'heavily 
charged with coin. He flew with the swiftness of the 
wind to the cottage, and entering it he threw down the 
helt. It fell heavily, and a quantity of broad pieces be- 
strewed the table. ' There I' cried he, ' there, Kate, I 
have brought ye a good treasure. Look, wenok, is't not 
a glorious sight? Look ye, we will have a merry day 
to-morrow.' He concluded this speech with a wild 
laagh and look, which s!hick to the heart of the 
wretched Kate. For several moments her tongue de- 
nied its office ; but at length, seizing the hand of her 
brother, she falteringly exclaimed, ' Whence comes 
this tveasure, Martin? Where hast thou found it?— 
Speak! Oh, for mercy's sake, say where thou hast 
-^-*>«<*' ' Peace, gixl 1' said he, taking her hand, which 
he grasped tightly,— then pointing to the sleeve of his 
doublet, which was stained with blood, and which 
Katharine had not observed, he continued, ' Seest 
thou thii^ blood ? Aye, thou mayest look t I've mor- 
deied him ! Look not so wild, girl ! See, see ! there 
is gold enough to make thee happy ;' and he reached a 
lantern, which he placed in the hand of Ins sister, * Put 
o 3 
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on thy cloak, wench, and follow me ;* and ha passed 
out, and was followed by the trembling Kate* 

From the little garden in front he took a spade, and 
in a few moments they reached the thicket. The 
corpse of the murdered traveller lay with the hce to 
the ground, and Martin raised it in his anns. ' Now/ 
said he, ' lieht to the abbey.' The poor girl looked 
at her brother, shuddered, and then moved forward 
with the lantern. Martin followed {with the corpse, 
and they arrived at the ruins. He threw it to the 
ground* and, taking the spade from her hand, proceeded 
to dig a grave by the side of one of the mouldering 
pillars. At this moment lights were seen moving in 
different directions, and voices were heard, but Martin 
'lieard nor saw them not till his sister spoke. 

' Draw thy cloak round and shade the tight,' said 
he ; but, ere she had done this, a strong gust of wind 
blew aside the long hair which had fallen across the 
face of the corpse. ' God of Heaven ! my brother !' 
murmured the wretched Martin, as the spade fell from 
his hand. Then uttering a wild cry, which sounded 
like nothing human, he fell senseless by the side 
of the corpse. When he recovered, he found himself 
strongly bound with cords, and in the custody of the 
neighbouring peasants. Had it been in his power he 
would not have resisted. *He spoke not, but looked 
with a fixed stare on the wretched Katharine, whose 
lustreless eye and unsteady glance told too plainly that 
reason had fled its seat. 

When momins arrived they were conducted to the 
town, and the rollowing week they were arraigned. ■ 
Katharine was spared, but the execution of her brother 
took place on the following day. She remained with 
him to the last, and attended him to the place of execu- 
tion. She saw him ascend the fatal ladder, and she 
ran shrieking from the spot. The wife of a rich dti- 
xen, pitving her distress, offered her an asylum : she 
accepted the offer, but on the following day she escaped, 
and was sought for in vain* when as some peasaau 
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were going to the town they passed the place where 
the body of the ill-fated Martin hung. A female form 
lay at the foot of the gibbet, round which her arms were 
clasped. They raised her up, but life had fled~it was 
all Uiat remained of the hapless Katharine. 

HlTBERT. 

THE TOUNO WIPOW. 
FBOH THS FESNCH OF LA FONTAINE. 

A husband's death is never failing 
In bringing forth its proper meed of wailing : 
They make a deal of noise, and then— 
They are consoled. 
Time bears upon his wings all grief away. 

And pleasure brings again. 

Between the widow of a day. 
And her above whose weeds a year hath rolled. 

The dissimilitude is great ; 
You scarce would think the twain were one : 
The first makes every body firom her fly — 

So 4ismal her sad state ; 
The other can a thousand charms put on : 

The one doth nought but sigh, 
And shed, or true or fs^se, a sea of tears ; 
Ever the same sad tone and look appears. 
And people say she's inconsolable : 

They say so ; but they say not sooth. 
As by this fable can be proved right well,— 

Or rather by the truth. 

The hushand of a young and lovely wife 

Left this to seek another life. 
His weeping lady stood by his bedside. 
And thus to him she cried :— > 
' Stay, stay for me,— I am thine own ; 
My foithful soul, 
Spuming its clay's control. 
Is ready now with thine to take its flight.' 
The husband made the voyage alone 
Tha^ night. 
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Our youthful widow had a father ; he 
WasVise and prudent as a man conld be ; 

At first he let the torrent run, 

Then to console her thus begun : — 
' Too many tears, mj daughter, have been shed ; 
By weeping thou canst not to life restore 

Thy husband from the dead ; 
lliink, then, upon his memory no more, 

Nor drown in tears thy charms. 
Thou wouldst not at this hour (nor I) be pleased 
To merge these tristful transports in a marriage ; 
But afler time thy sufferings hath eased. 
Then suffer me to place within thy arms 
A husband — ^handsome, young, of noble carriage. 

In all things like to the deceased.' 

* Alas !' — replied the daughter — * there can be 
No husband but the cloister now for me.* 

The father ceased, and, left alone. 

Her sorrow had its way : 
A month passed in the same sad tone. 
The next month came, and every day 
Its change was making 

In jewels — or her habit — 'Or her hair- 
Till grief at length its farewell taking. 

Fled to the toilette of some other fair. 
And then the rosy band of Loves 
Returning to their natural home. 
As, after winter's clouds, the doves 
llieir dwellings seek, no more to roam. 
The dance, the laugh, the sport, the jest. 
By turns rale o*er our widow's breast. 
Her eye its wonted radiance shed. 
Her cheek bloomed rosier than before ; 

Her sire no longer feared the cherished dead ; 

But as he of her marriage spoke no more, 
* Where now,' cried she, 

* Is the young husband you have promised me 1' 

Cambridge. 
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SNATCHES FROM OBLIVION. 
With this unpTetendmg title the sathor has pub- 
Uahed ft selection of essays and tales of a very agreeable 
character, and possessing considerable merit. Some 
yery clever designs, which, like the subjects of the 
volume, are by turns grave and gay, fentastic and ele- 
gant, do great credit to the talents of Mr . Seymour, 
by whom they are drawn and etched. Although ex- 
tremely slight, they are so good as to induce us to 
prophecy that perseverance, and practice, and study, 
will gain him an eminent reputation in this branch of 



the art. 



To return, however, to the book.— It is literally 
what its title imports, a collection of * snatches '—es- 
says written probably under the impulse of such feel- 
iiur as waa at the time predominant in the author s 
Sid : the expression of odd opinions, or of some fan- 
cifiil notions— tales which are sometimes humorous, 
Bometimes of a more grave character, and onall lyrical 
pieces of great facility and prettiness. It is, in short, 
la amusing a trifle as a man should wish to whUe away 
an hour mth. The author seems to be fond of mer- 
riment; but although we are not insensible to the 
merit he possesses in his favounte vein, we cannot 
help preferring his more serious efforts. 

* THE BNCHANTED LAXE. 

* The enthusiasm of the poet has owned an excite- 
ment which it neve* till then knew, and he has felt the 
inequaUty of language to feeUng, in his first view of 
the Lake of Geneva. On her broad and ample bosom 
the Alps meet with the only mirror capable of reflect- 
inJ? their towering grandeur, while the mighty objects 
themselves, in whose dim perspective the power of 
vision seems lost, appear to isolate the beautiful scene 
from the remainder of the world. It was, m former 
times the favourite recreation of the Genevese, when 
the heat of the day was over, to sail across the lovely 
surface of the lake ; and upon a vernal night, when ^e 
blue arch of Heaven, studded with its innumerable 
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Stars, was reflected on. the bosom of the wateris, mitrht 
be seen tlie barks of the careless citizens bounding 
from shore to shore, iheir slender sails silvered by the 
moon-beams, and in the distance resembling fallen 
luminaries over the vast space. The tinkling of the 
guitar, and the wild melodies of the Pays de Vaud ocoa- 
wonally arose, even when the skiflfe they proceeded 
from were out of the hearer's sight, for the stillness of 
the scene seemed to echo the sound, and give the wild 
notes of the musician (he attributes of an enchanter's 
spell. 

f One passage, however, is shunned by the fair ad- 
venturers, who, as they pass the boundary, cross them- 
selves with devout fervour ; and neither inducement 
nor irony will prevail even on the hardier and more 
fearless sex to suffer their boats to approach the cur- 
rent, between the village of ClAse and Geneva, when 
night has cast its shadows over the lake. It need soaroel v 
be said, in explanation, that there is some romantic 
Iwsnd associated with this part which has the power 
of exciting their terrors. The popular superstition 
appears to be, that a spirit, in the form of a beautiful 
woman, aftei: a certain hour of night, roves along in a 
small skiff the forbidden passage, enchanting Ihose 
who have the misfortune of hearing her, with strains 
more divine than any which ever issued from lips 
mortal or immaterial, for the unhallowed purpose of 
causing their instant destruction. The spectre is said 
to have once inhabited the form of a daughter of a 
patriot of Geneva, and to have fallen enamoured with 
a young Savoyard, who, after gaining hpr affections 
attempted to instil into her mind notions of treason 
against her country, which she consequently was near 
betraying. Indignant at ihe ungenerous use which he 
had made of her love, and of his subsequent desertion, 
she died, and, after her death, the popular story de- 
clares her to have been seen making the voyage between 
the city and that part of the coast where she had first 
beheld her lover, whose perfidy she revenges by allur- 
ing the rest of his sex, by the melody of her voice, to 
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a whirlpool, irhich was within the enchanted coarae. 
and in the roirtex of which her rictims met with im- 
mediate destruction. 

' The tale was currently believed by the generality of 
the citizens of Geneva ; many affected to despise and 
turn it into ridicule, but .even the greatest sceptics 
nev^r gave so effectual a proof of their courage as 
to venture near the current in which the beautiful 
syren was said to harlxAir. One high-spirited youth 
alone, the son of the governor of Geneva, is said 
to have dared to explore the mysterious course. In 
despite of a solemn oath, whic^ in an hour of filial 
afifection his mother had wrung from him, pledging 
that he would never attempt Ihe forbidden voyage, 
after being irritated by the taunting jeers of his com- 
panions, he swore to sail his skiff from Geneva to 
Clllse, along the haunted current, and to tear a lock 
of hair from the head of the spectre lady, should for- 
tune so far favour him as to bring him within the 
sphere cf her fascination. Carelessly laughing at the 
consequences, amidst the boisterous shouts of his com- 
panions, and the silent fears of many of them, the gal- 
lant Victor unmoored his light bark, and soon her 
white sail became a speck in the horizon. 

* The evening, at the time when he left the shore, 
was beautiful, the queen of the skies was careering in 
her chariot above his head, shedding a favourable light 
oveif his course ; and, as he bounded over the waters, 
his little skiff seemed to cut her way thr6ugh a sheet 
of silver. Ere he was out of sight, the face of the 
heavens changed, the moon was overshadowed by giant 
storm clouds, and a hoarse muttering wind tra- 
velled over the surface of the lake, which appeared to 
be convulsed by an unusual sensation. 

* The storm continued incessantly, and, as the red 
flashies of the lightning illumined the dark surface of 
the water, there appeared a distant object resembling 
a vessel, tossed to and fro by the violence of the 
waves ; upon its disappearance, all hope ceased in the 
breasts of the anxious watchers of ever again behold- 
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ing the daring explorer of the mysterious waters. 
The morning however arrived, and with it, to their 
astonishment, came Victor, who was at the manage 
where the young nobles of Geneva were accustomed to 
meet, and he upbraided them, in terms not over 
courteous, for so cowardly breaking their promise. 
Although a deriding laugh burst from his lips, his 
companions perceived they were colourless and shri- 
velled, and his hitherto blooming countenance had a 
shade of darkness spread over it, as if it had been 
recently paralyzed either by horror or excessive emo- 
tion. Aft his companions viewed this marked and 
awful alteration in a countenance and form which had 
so often excited their jealouBy, they eagerly pressed 
around him to be informed of the events of the pre- 
ceding night. He at first evaded the question, by 
asking their right to inquire, which he haughtily af- 
£rmed they had forfeited, by not fulfilling their own 
part of the pledge : he, however, before he left the ma- 
nage, declared that he had made the voyage without 
meeting the object of his curiosity, and explained the 
disorder of his appearance from the violent e£fects of 
the storm. 

'It was the evident intention of Victor to appear 
.oaxeless and indififerent, but his efforts were unavail- 
ing; his manner was abstracted; some deep and in- 
tense feeling seemed buried in his heart ; and his 
abrupt start, and vacant stare, whenever he was ad- 
dressed, were sufficient evidence that, whatever might 
have been the events of the night, they had made a 
deep and absorbing impression on his mind. 

' Not many hours had elapsed after Victor's return, 
before various tales were circulated over the dty of his 
bold and presumptuous voyage. The governor de- 
termined to set at rest the floating rumours which, un- 
willing as he was to confess it, caused eonsiderable dis- 
<imet in his own mind, and exercise his paternal, and 
if it were necessary, his judicial authority, to ascertain 
the truth ^m the lips of his son hinuself. Upon in- 
quiry, he found that Victor had, although it was then 
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bttt the middle of th6 day, retired to rest, under tlic 
plea of indispoflition and exceseiVe fetigae. His niotiier 
vent a short time afterwards into his apartment, and 
as he appeared sunk in the deeptist repose, she retired, 
with her mind considerahly alleviated. Ahout mid« 
nig^ht, however, as her son had been, as she sopposed, 
asleep for many hours, her maternal feeHngs became 
again eidted, and sbd left her own sieeping-room to 
qoiet them, when« to her tttsoppreBSed horror^ sh« 
found his ebambet empty. Jhm eaaHJiie -was immediately 
alarmed, and instant mquiries wtfe made within its 
walls, but with no effiect, tiQ messengers Wete de«> 
•patched to the different gates of the dxty, .from One of 
which it Was discovered that the young connt had 
pikssed, in his way tp the borders of the lake, from 
which it was farther found, that he had set sail about 
an hour after niidnight, in the direction of the niyB*> 
leriotts current. The city, before day-break, was in a 
tumult, till it was {tfoclaimed that the ooant had re- 
turned safe and uniajnted. 

' On the eventfnl night of the idle boa6t» which in* 
dttced Victor to brave the threats and tannts of his 
companions, he set sail tn the taaaner before described^ 
Highly excited by wine, and jarred with their boiate* 
rcius reveh7, the soft wind tluit was blowing over the 
lake, though hardly auffidimt to ruffle its surface, cooled 
the warm teHaperatxm of his blood, which gradually 
becanw i&ftene^ by the besstifal scene around him. 
Aa the borders of the lake lost themselves in the rd- 
ceding distance, and as tlie last faint sound of the vutees 
of his friends on the shore died away, the stars above 
1dm appeared of a brilliancy he never before wxtaeesed* 
The gentle breeze that wafted him. froiti the ahoM 
had completely etpired, yet hia hark, to hia aarpriae> 
made way at a considerable rate, although neither 
swayed by tide nor current. Moted by sosse sttanjfi 
impulse, she cut through the lake, whose W^tera ap* 
peered more wonderfidly transpikreiit than ever- y the 
stars reflected were like so many baUs of fits gliding 
in the deep» and he apptei,red riding on a nether heaven. 

VOL. I. 18 28. p 
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AH traces of the sliore became invisible from a stdrm 
which ira« raging in its neighbourhood, and the far- 
ther he proceeded the greater became the surpassing 
glory of the scene. Thousands of stars were shootings 
from the Heavens, and illumining the mid air with a 
light far surpassing in brilliancy the rays of tha sua ; 
the moon was surrounded with a halo of amazing gran- 
deur, and the water sparkled like a huge sea of liquid 
crystal, with th<i reflection of the stars which ap- 
peared continually falling on its sur^tce, and glancing* 
from its depths. The bark continued to proceed as if 
propelled by an irresistible impulse, till it veered 
Touud, and all the skill he possessed as a steersman was 
not sufficient to put her on a right tack. At this mo- 
ment all the fearful tales that he had heard of the 
viewless syren, that was said to haunt this spot, rushed 
on his mind with quick and pauseless array. The 
scene around him was magnificent — it was no longer 
night, nor was it the open glare of day that made every 
object brilliant around him. The sky was of a light 
blue, bat so bright as to cause a painful sensation in 
beholding it; the lake looked like a sea of molten 
diamonds, and the middle regions of air were occupied 
bv revolving bodies of lightf of a magnitude which the 
highest flights of imagination had never pictured. The 
bark continued to wheel round, till the efforts of Vic- 
tor to urge her forward were interrupted, by what he 
had longardendy uiticipated, butmysteriouslTtlreaded. 
It was a strain of music— if that word can convey 
sounds which were never heard before in a terrene 
world. No mortal language can convey the softiy 
flfwelling notes which alternately rose and died away — - 
it was not like the gust of the feathered minstrels, nor 
the ez^isite touches produced by the finger pf art — 
nor the full deep tones of woman's voice, but it had 
all the sweetness of each, without a resemblance to 
either. They rose and inflated his heart, and he sank 
powerless in his skiff, exhausted with the excitement 
of his feeling. £re he recovered himself a voice met 
his ears, yet more beautiful than woman*s> and in a 
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tone and lacgoage which, although he had never heard 
it before, seemed familiar to him, conveyed feeiingB to 
his soul, of whose existence he had till then- been 
ignorant. 

' Yet the master-spring of his feelings was yet to be 
arousedywhen, as he looked to see whence the music pro- 
ceeded, he found a skiff by the side of his oxirn. It was 
made of a huge pearl, scooped out by fingers which could 
never have been mortal . The sail was like the silver wing 
of an insect fluttering in the^ breeze ; but the figure 
which stood at the helm, and from which the music- 
evidently proceeded, completed the enchantments Wa» 
it an angel or a woman 1 — too voluptuous for the pne,. 
too celestial for mortality ! He gazed as if he would 
gaze his soul away in those eyes which seemed a heaven 
of their own ; lips, that if they wooed to destruction,, 
threw flowers in the path, and a form too bright for 
reality, too glorious to belong to the world. While 
under the delusion of the sweet spell' that kept hiis 
reason prisoner, she flung her white arms round the 
prow of the vessel, which had slightly the appearance 
of a stringed instrument, thrilled in a strain whicti» 
though unknown, fell Consciously with a heavenly 
cadence on his fluctuating soul — 

THE SONG OF THE SYREN. 

" I know thee — I know thee — thou fair-hair*d boy ! 
Thou art come to the home of light and joy. 
To the home of each fair and each lovely things 
Where the bright flowers blow, and the sweet birds 

smg! 
Where the founts are dearas the skies above. 
And the soft wind spei^s like whisper'd love ! 

Where the violet breathes on the davM^n-Ut air^ 
Of a spring which never dies ; 

And the asphodel shines as marble fair^ 
And the stars like woman's eyes. 
Where the sun-rise is bright, as the sun-set is calm,. 
And the silent midnight from her couch of balm 
Heareth naught but Uie far-stream's careless hum — 
To this home of delight, hath thy light bark come. 
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•• 1 lov« thM — I love thee— thou fur-hnur'd boy ? 
My home shall be thine in this land of joy } — 
I knew thou wert born, and thy eouch hath made 
Of violet-wreaths, 'neath the musk-rose shade. 
Where the eitrons* scent, and the sound of the sfnin^^ 
Are home on the faint wind's fitful wing. 

And, oh ! fer ether delighte than these !-^ 
Heaven's mosic to loll thee to rest. 

When thy form shall be lapp'd on a maiden's knees^ 
And thy head on her warm white breast i 
Bright glances to meet, soft kisses to close^ 
Thine eyes, when a moment they break their repose ; 
With none to distufb, acnd naught to alloy. 
Mine arms are thy home, thou fair-hair*d boy." 

' Twice he shunned the sorceress ; but on the third- 
day there was weeping in the streets of Geneva, and 
the citiseus spoke not, l>ut stood whispering in eproupes, 
as if each was fearful of the sohtude of his own 
thoughts. When the night camei its fearful darkness 
brought freah terror with it, and they shuddered a» 
they heard the l^e growling in the distance — the 
niomin|[ brought iu sun to dissipate their terror*, but 
Victor never saw its light again/ 



THB BVfiNlNO HOUR. 



<^uiet as a aun— breathless with adoration. 

WordiWitih. 
I r is an hour of holy hush and c»Im, 

Of dewy stillness breathing from each vale. 
Of birds' low vesper, and of fragrimt b«Um» 

Borne whispering low upon the twilight gale ; 
With faint sound mingled of the distant ehune 
Of convent-bell at this calm even-time. 
It is an hour of rest to all the earth ; 

The village-hamlet and its noise are still. 
And bttshM to sleep is childhood's voiee of mirth,. 

And nought is heard but the low-singing rill ; 
Or voice of bell from ypnder ivied tower. 
With sullen sound proehdming the past hour. 
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It is an hour wben twilight shadows rise. 
And earth and ocean rest beneath the gloom, 

And the first star appears in yonder skies, 
Telling of realms beyond the silent tomb ; 

While night comes on with hfer lone- starry traiir>. 

And the young moon sheds forth her light again<. 

It is an hour when holy thoughts arise. 

An hour to bend in still and solemn prayer,. 

To call each thought back to those starry skies. 
And riew with wonder those bright myriads ther& 

Spread out afar by the same wond'rous power. 

Who gave to man eve's silent tranquil hour. 

F. M, 



HOPS. 

Hoi>B, beacon of pleasure ? whose Maze from afar. 
Illumines the soul when o'erclouded by grief; 

Gives, soft as the lustre of yonder fair star,^ 
To the darkness of sorrow a brilliant relief. 

Like yonder bright star that night's gloominess cheers* 
Nor flies — but before the gay beams of the mora ; 

So never the radiance of HopcHkisappearsi 
Till wanted no longer our joy to adorn. 

The ray of delight that it sheds on the soul. 
The thrill energetic its gleanings impart ; 

like the fire that Prometheus from heaven once stole. 
Give nerv* tothe spirit and life to the heart. 

O'er the mountams of trouble its beams ever shine, 
The darker the passage, the brighter its glare ; 

No cloud can overshadow its lustre divine. 
No meteor deceive us, for none are so fair. 

Then hail to the beacon that guides a»-to bliss. 

Whose beams difiuse comfort and light on the road ; 

Keep that but in prospect, and no one can miss 
The path that leads forward to Pleasure's abode. 

*3 
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TH£ EFICCRBA^. 

Tub iliudtra^ii which we now present to our fetAetk'^- 
relates tp thut pfort of the wprk in which the Epicurean.' 
devotes himself to religion, that he may hecome worthy-^ 
of Alethe. 

llie hermit tells him, that this alone oan make hiat' 
deserve to he her husbeiid. , "* 

* The good hermit had heard of oar attachment mdlT 
pleasure ; and, proved as he thought the purity of ia^, 
views had heen, by the fidelity with whieh I had de-Tt 
livered up my trust ipto his hands, saw, in my affeotiM 
for the young orphan, hut a providential resource 
against that friendless solitude, ia which his ded^^: 
must soon leave her. - ':.•> 

' As I collected these particalars from^their diacoani^'I 
I could hardly trust my ears. It seemed too 4uch hjuif 
piness to he real \ Qor can words give i^a idea ' of vnr 
joy— the shsEine-vthe wonder with whicH t IS^teilJifi^ 
while the holy man himself declared, that he aw^iiH^ 
hat the moment, i^heti he'^iMold find me worthy of \f(^ 
eomiiM^ a meinW of the CM»|ian ChqTch;.to give M: 
also the hand of Alelike |b that mcar^d uiiiqn, wh^ 
alone sanctifies love, an^ makes the faith which H; 
pledges, heavenly. It was hat yesterday, he added,' 
tbat his young charge, herself, after' a preparation of 
prayer and repentance^ i^ch zA even her pare spirit le^ 
quired, had heen adinitteid, by' dke saerea ordinance of 
baptism, into the boETOm of the fMtlK;-^tad the white 
garment she wore, ^d the ring.of gold on her finger, 
*'were symbols," he said,. *' oil that new Ufe ^to 
vhich she had been initiated." 

* I raised my eyes tah^r ^%s he^poke, but withdrew 
them again, danMahdobBios^/ 't*^«t bier beauty, to 
my imagination, seemed to have nndei^one some bright- 
ening change ; aad the oontrast between that open and 
happy countenance; and the nablest brow of the infidel 
that stood before her> abashed me into a sense of un- 
worthiness, and almost checked my rapture. 

* To that night, however, I look back, as an epoch in 
my existence. It proved that sorrow is not the only 
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awaken^r of devotion, hut that joy may somatimea call 
tbe holy spark into life. Returning to my care, with a 
heart fbU, even to oppression, of its happiness, I knew 
no other relief to my overcharged feelings than that of 
throwing myself on my knees, and for the first time in 
my life, uttering a prayer, that if, indeed, there were a 
B^ng who watched over mankind, he would send down 
one ray of his truth into my soul, and make it worthy 
of the blessings, both here and hereafter, proffered to me. 
• My d8j|% now rolled on in a perfect dream of happi- 
ness. Every hour of the morning was welcomed as 
bringing nearer and nearer the blest time of sunset, 
when the hermit and Alethe never fidled to pay their 
visit to my now charmed cave, where her smile left a 
light, at each parting, that lasted till her return. Then, 
our rambles, by starlight, over the mountain ;-^ our 
pauses on the way, to contemplate the bright wonders 
of that heaven above us ;— our repose by the cistern of 
the rock, and our silent listening, through hours that 
seemed minutes, to the holy eloqnence of our •teacher ; 
— all, all was happine$s of the most heartfelt kind, and 
such as even the doubts, the cold lingering doubts, that 
still hung like a mist around my heart, could neither 
clovd nor chill/ 



H1CNRT NABLB, KSQ. 

With feelings of the deepest sorrow we Lave to an- 
noqnce the death of this gentleman, whom happy and 
unusually early talents had most favourably introduced 
to the public, and whom the possession of all the nobler 
and gentler virtues that dignify hnman nature had en- 
deared to his frieods. At any time, and nnder any 
circumstimces, the death of such a man must have ex- 
cited profound regret ', and, as an evil destiny has willed 
it, the fatal events which have accompanied the tenui- 
njitipn of his career add a horror to it which is tewtbly < 
painful. To render the last honours to his memory is a 
duly, the performance of which ailbrds some mitigation 
of the grief which Ids loss has •occasioned. 

Mr. Neele was the second son of an eminent en- 
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graver, who, by great indoBtiy and undeyiating integrity, 
realized an easy independence, and enjoyed a spotless 
reputation. The subject of this memoir discovered at 
the early age of fifteen considerable poetical talent, 
which was a source of pride and delight to his family; 
but, although his father encouraged his Uterary predi- 
lection, he did not permit it to supersede the more 
active duties of life. Henry Neele was articled to an 
attorney, and, having passed through the usual period 
of probation, was admitted, and began to practice. 
He had previously published a yolume of poems, which, 
although bearing marks of youth, yet contained a high 
and striking promise of future excellence in that art 
which he had begun so early to cultivate. They were 
distinguished by profound thought, great feeling, a 
gentle and devout tone, and, for one so young, ex- 
traordinary facility of versification. His leisure had 
been, in the mean time, employed in studying the poets 
of this country, and particularly the great masters of the 
drama of the age of Elizabeth, for all of whom, and for 
Shakspeare most, he entertained a fervent veneration. 
Frequent contributions to the * Monthly Magazine,' and 
to other periodicals, attest his industrious pursuit of 
this branch of study. 

The responsibilily which bnsineas, when he came to 
practise for himself, brought with it, detached him, in 
a great degree, from writing. . Still, however, he found 
time to continue, occasionally, his poetical composi- 
tions, and, in 1823, published three dramas, and some 
lyrical poems, which established his right to a place 
among tba poets of the age. His professional pursuits 
were continued with ardour, but were not sufficient to 
occupy the whole of bis exertions. He was frequently 
solicited to contribute to the various annual and other 
periodical publications, and as writing, particularly the 
writing verses, was to him a matter of great ease, his 
name was almost constantly before the public, and oiu: 
pages have frequently been graced by his contributions. 

In the spring of last year he undertook to deliver a 
course of lectures on English poetry, at the Russell 
Institution, a task for whi<£ his intimate knowledge of 
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the subject und his excellent taste admirably qualified 
bim. He repeated tbe same course of lectures at the 
Western Literary Institution, with great and well- 
deserved approbation. At about the same period he 
began his last work, < The Romance of History/ whicli 
was completed in little more than half a year. The 
merit of that work has been duly appreciated by the 
Hterary yorld ; but while we rejoice in the addition 
which this made to hi^ fame, we more than fear that 
his exertions to complete it were the main cause of 
inducing that malady to inrhich he fell a victim. At the 
time of his death he had proceeded with a continuation 
of 'llie Romance of History/ which was to comprise 
some portion of that which relates to France. 

Of such a life the incidents are few, and are soon 
told. In his person Mr. Neele was diminutive ; his 
features were singularly expressive; a serene and 
cheerfbl gravity was their ordinary cfamracteristie ; his 
eyes were biiUi&nt, and when any passion roused him, 
they were lighted up with that fire which has com- 
liionly been observed in persotis of quick feeling and 
of biich pursuits as his. He was good-tempered and 
cheerful to an extraordinary degree ; generous, kind, 
and amiable ; an excellent son, and a warm Mend ; 
one of Ihe most agreeable companions, whether in 
mirtbAil or in more serious discourse ; beloved by all 
who knew him ; and, dyin^, he has not left one enemy 
in the world. 

Of the manner of his death nothing is to be said but 
this : that he fell under the attacks of a disease^ the 
distinguishing character of which is, that it takes pos- 
session of the mind and peoples it with phantoms, 
which, to persons of highly-excited nerves, and <yver-> 
wrought brains , Itssnme all the horrors of reality. From 
such a disease neither virtue nor genius are sufficient 
protections ; under the same disease many a noble mind 
has ihllen ; but never any in which there was a more 
itee and amiable assembls^e of all that is kind, an^ 
gentle, and honoursble to humanity, and of. all that 
lifts humanity to a higher sphere, than in that of 
Henry Neele. 
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THE FOUNTAIN IN THE MEADOWS. 
A COUNTRY SKETCH. 

The common growth of mother earth 
Suffices me; her teaiSi tier mirth, 
Ucr luimblest mirtli and tears ! 

Wordnoorth. 

About mid-way from the Tillage church there is a 
little luxuriant field, to whose sunuy beauties the loi- 
terer frequently turns, after etching his name on the 
old chesnut trees that encircle the burying-place, and 
endeavouring to decypher the quaint inscriptions tliat 
disfigure the various head-stones and tombs. Poor dear 
church-yard ! it is now completely neglected ; the la- 
bourer prefers the new cemetery for the reception of his 
clay, and the village squires and independent farmers 
display their independence so far as to inter their rela- 
tions at the foot of the altar. None but those who have 
read the < Pleasures of Memory ' express a wish to 
sleep in the old vault of their predecessors ; and these 
are comparatively so few, that the church-yard is sooq 
likely to become a waste of grass and buttercups, as it 
was (so the sexton tells us) in its aboriginal state ! 

It IS not to be wondered then, that, from the melan-. 
choly appearance of the church-yard, the loiterer is 
willing to direct his attention to the little field which 
I have noticed. It is so fresh, so delightfully sweet, 
and so beautiful, that it almost introduces the serenity 
of ancient pastoral life into the soul — it almost reminds 
us of the wild Arcadian realms of old— and it almost 
makes us forget the turbulent bustle of the city. In 
summer it is clustered over with violets, daisies, prim- 
roses, and indeed flowers of every delicious perfume. 
A pure green streamlet bedews it with its mellifluous 
waters, and two runnels, that derive their birth from 
an old thicket, create a constant melody among its opal 
and sapphire flowers. Beside these luxuries, a couple 
of commodious stiles, the work of Tom Forkeye, the 
village carpenter, and a sweet serpentine path, form a 
desirable addition to the beautiful little meadow, and^ 
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cohtribiite no less to the comfort of the passer by. And 
ob, the scenes around this interesting spot of ground 
seem the produce of some natural magic ! There is 
George Brookland's orchard, beautifully ^versified with 
trees of every species, and distinguished by three or 
four large hollyhocks, that flaunt, and threaten, and 
scowl beside the fence like a company of sentinels — 
then there is the rector's wheat-field, as airy a little 
place as ever basked in the sunbeam— then there is the 
squire's fish-pond, as blue as the skies that hang over 
it, and as smooth as the moon which frequently paiots 
her image on its glassy waters — then (to conclude the 
description) there is Tim Godfrey's flower-garden, as 
rich with ambrosial perfumes and tints as the spice- 
groves of Arabia Felix, and as lucrative to its owner as 
a gunner's warrant. As an addition to these enchant- 
ing beauties, there are, in the perspective, a clump of 
cottages, fancifully embosomed in a range of irregular 
coppices, a vast extent of corn-fields, and a proud suc- 
cession of beech- trees, which prohibit the eye from 
wandering too far ; and surely, the reader will say, the 
eye has wandered far enough. 

But the little fountain to which I have adverted is a 
complete Castaly in miniature ; a poetic sunniness con- 
stantly hovers over it, and the tones of a honied lyre 
seem to flow ^nth its sweet azure current. Delightfully 
does it gush from its parent thicket, and, after revelling 
among the flowers that fringe its chrystal clusters, it 
marmnrs, and splashes, and laughs^ and rejoices be- 
neath the summer shade of a neat alder-bridge, and 
then ' breaks into dimples ' between two rows of fan- 
tastically arranged stones, not forgetting to wreathe 
itself into as many circles as constitute a true lover's 
knot. Sweet little fountain! when I gaze upon its 
sonny waters, my mind cannot avoid recurring to the 
trifling but animated descriptions of Wordsworth, the 
most original poet that ever endured the sneers and 
contumelies of an arrogant public. As I count the 
fresh and withered leaves that occasionally alight on 
the warbling springs, 1 dream over the metaphysical 
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obaervations of the poet to whom I have lUIaded, aii4 
then does my spirit acquire a degree of consciousnetsf 
that hurries it from a censorious world to realms of 
unbounded lustre. 

When the stars wander through the azure bowers of 
heaven, and when the mo(Ki ' lights np her urn with 
love/ the fountain and its neighbouring beauties remind 
me of the gorgeous scenes that Poussin has made im- 
mortal. There is such a classical witchery about it-^ 
such a natural tendency to the remote picturesque of 
Grecian waterfalls, that were it adorned with a few 
ghost-like statues, it would be a complete * Oracle of 
Waters/ and need nothing but the prayers of its pil- 
crhns and priestesses. But, alas ! the chivalrous splen- 
dour of the olden time will never be renovated. 

Sweet little fountain ! its path ia a patli of sunshine, 
and iu waters are imbued with the most^delicious per- 
{iome. While some of its rills drip from their greenwood 
recesses like liquid incense, others fall gently down in 
lines of silver, and bedew the warm flowers that impede 
their progress, occasionally adhering to them in gems 
of light. 

As the labourer passes this sunny fountain, he ge- 
nerally stoops down to bathe his burning brow in its 
gurgling current ; as the disciple of Wordsworth lin- 
g:ers beside it, he indulges in jnetaphysical observa- 
tions ; and I — I put myself on its shelving bridge, and 
conclude my description. 

Deal, R. A. 



TO JlTLtA. 
You ask'd me why the poet's lays 

Of hope so sekiom tell, 
And why to dreams of former days 

Their sweetest numbers swell 1 
*TiB thus — Hope's bright and daz£*ling dream 

With childhood doth decay. 
And sorrow is the fittest theme. 

When hope hath passM away. 

M.L. 
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fiXTRACTS PROM THE COMMON- PLACE BOOK OF 
A LITERARY LOUNGER. 

CHARLES JOHN CONING8MARK. 

This Swedish count procured three foreign a^saBsins 
to marder Mr. Thynne, a gentlemai) of good family aud 
large fortuhe; in the reign of Kiog Charles the Second. 

This atrocious deed, to which Coningsmark was sti- 
mulated by the hope of obtaining the hand of the 
Countess of Ogle, a* beautiful and wealthy heiress, to 
whom Mr. ITiynne had been contracted, was perpe- 
trated in Pall Mall, near the bottom of Saint Alban*s 
Street, as the unfoituuate young man was returning 
from the house of his mother-in-law. Lady Northum- 
berland, who lived in St. James's Street. 

At the hour of eight, on a Sunday evening, in a 
Considerable thoroughfare, in the heart of a great city, 
almost within sight of a royal palace ; and, notwith- 
staoiding a running footman, with a blazing flambeau, 
preceded- the equipage, the villains having stopped the 
coach, Charles Boratzi, a native of Poland, discharged 
a blunderbuss loaded with bullets at JVIr. Thvnne, 
which penetrating and dreadfully lacerating his body, 
after languishing a few hours he died* 

So flagrant, and in England, so unusual an enormity, 
as waylaying a man in order to murder him, naturally 
raised the indignation of the public, and excited the 
vigilance of the inagistrates. 

A few days after, the count was apprehended near 
Graveseod in disguise, and attempting to prevail on 
the captain of an outward-bound ship to lake him on 
board ; th^ |three desperadoes whom he had employed 
were also taken intp custody, indicted, and with their in- 
famous employer, Coningsms^rk, tried at the Old Bailey. 

Three of the murderers were convicted, but, strange 
to tell, the abominable proposer and cause of all the 
mischief was acquitted ; while the three wretched men 
he had ccmrupted were executed, under circumstances 
of popular fury and detestation. 

The contriver of so foul an act, at which the feelings 
of an Epglishman levglt, tjius escaping a punishment 
VOL. 1. 1828. « 
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be SO emmently deserved, was a national disappoint- 
nient, and naturally exasperated the friends and family 
of the deceased. A writer of that period, in the warmth 
of honest, but, perhaps, mistaken zeal, throws out a 
rash charge of corruption against the presiding judge 
(Pemberton) and the majority of the jury* 

An accusation which, if substantiated, would brand 
with infamy a great law officer, is not to be hastily ad- 
mitted ; it does not seem probable that any douceur a 
profligate adventurer could offer would have induced a 
chief justice to risk his fame, his fortune, and his life. 

Yet, it would be difficult to ascertain the grounds on 
which the judge and jury founded his acquittal ; previ- 
ous circumstances afforded strong presumption of Con- 
ingsmark's guilt; he had had frequent intercourse with 
the murderers, purchased clothes for one, and weapons 
for another ; and long before the bloody transaction, 
had been often heard to speak of Mr. Thynne in viru- 
lent and violent lan^^uage. 

It also appeared in evidence, that he had directed a 
certain person to ask the Swedish envoy, whether a 
person's killing Mr. Thynne in a duel, would make it 
unlawful for him to marry Lady Ogle ; he had perpe- 
tually changed hb lodgings, assumed a feigned name 
and when he quitted T/)ndon in disguise, after the per- 
petration of the murder, had said he was going tc 
Windsor, but repaired immediately to Gravesend. 

Yet, after incurring so much guilt, and shedding in- 
nocent blood, he was not able to accomplish his pur- 
pose. Abhorring his crime, and detesting the mur- 
derer. Lady Ogle would never admit him into her pre- 
sence, and was afterwards married to the Duke of 
Somerset, who, although she was a virgin bride, was, 
in fact, her third husband ; the lady had been be- 
trothed in her infancy to Henry, Earl of Ogle, only son 
of Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle, who died in his 
childhood. 

Haying thus escaped punishment for a crime he had 
committed, he was afterwards pat to death for one of 
which he was innocent. 

Wandering restless and s^lf- tormented over vario» 
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parts of Europe, he visited the court of (at that time) 
the Duke of Hanover, whose son, the Prince of Zell, 
was afterwards George the First, King of England. 

-]p the indiscriminate ardour of Ticious passion, and 
hoping to take advantage of domestic discord, he pre- 
sumed to cast unhallowed looks on the Princess of Zell, 
who had for several years lived in a comfortless state 
of estranged nuptial affection ; the prince indulging a 
culpable latitude in his amours, whilst his wife lived 
almost in a state of seclusion in her own apartments. 

The princess had not given the Swede the least en- 
couragement in his illicit hopes, but one of the frail 
court favourites, having recently displeased the unfaith- 
ful husband, and being fearful that it might lead to a 
reconciliation with his wife, saw with pleasure, and 
privately encouraged, the insolent pretensions of the 
count, assuring him, that a man of his accomplishmenta 
and merit could not fsil succeeding. 

This artful creature at the same time excited the 
jealousy of the prince, by apt emissaries and distant 
suggestions, concerning the marked attentions and 
known character of Coningsmark ; for, ^erally speak 
*ing, husbands, however negligent or guilty themselves 
4ire not fond of being, in this manner,, rendered ridicu- 
lous by others. 

' Having thus paved the way lor making her own 
peace at the expense of another, this abominable wo- 
man, by means of a bribe, prevailed on a court valet of 
Herenhausen, who attended the princess, to go on a 
certain occasion to the Swede's lodgings, and .inform 
. him that the Princess of Zell wished to see him imme- 
diately, at her apartments, on an affair of importance. 

Coningsmark flattering himself that the lady's re- 
serve had relaxed, hurried to what he considered as an 
appointment; while the insidious contriver of the mis- 
chief, repairing without delay to the prince, and affect- 
ing a concern for the honour of his family, told him 
she could no longer be a silent observer of the flagitious 
conduct of his wife ; that if any doubts remained of her 
infidelity, his highness had now an opportunity of being 
^Q eye-witness m his own disgrace. 
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The irritated aud jealous husband, constitutionaUy 
and ungovexuably passionate, rushed sword in hand to 
the bed-chamber, and meeting the count at the door, 
without utteriiig a word, {bunged the weapon into his 
heart » bitterly reproacinng his unfortunate wife, and 
refusing to listen to 'any explanation, the unhappy 
p^cess ps^ed the remainder of her life in a solitary 
castle* 

A rnOVIDSNTIAL XSCAPS. 

At the close of the American war, as a noble lord of 
high naval character was returning home to his family, 
after various escapes from danger, he was detained a 
day at Holyhead by contrary winds, Reading in a 
suBimor-house, he heard the well known sound o€ 
bulleu whistling near him; he looked abont, and 
ibuAd that two balls had just passed thrQugh the door 
qloae beside him : he looked out of the window, and 
saw two gentlemen, who were justobarging their- fH|«. 
tols again; and, as he guessed that they had been 
shooting at a mark upon the door, be rushed out, and 
yery civilly renaonstrated with them on the imprudence 
of firing at the door of a house, without having pre-* 
viously examined whether any one was witliin-side. 
One of them immediately answerei, in a tone which 
proclaimed at once his disposition and his country, 
' Sir, I did not know you were within there, and I don't 
know who you are now ; but if IVe given offence^ I 
am willing, said he, holding out the ready charged 
pistols, ' to give yQU the faHgfaction of « gentleman. 
Take your choiqe. 

. With his usual presence of mind, the noble lord 
seised hold of both pistols, ^d said to his astonished 
countryman, * Do me the justice, sir, to go into that 
summer-house, shut the door, and let me have two 
shots at you ; then we shall be upon equal terms, and 
I shall be quite at your service to give or receive the 
sati^iicti&n rfa gentleman,* 

The Irishman, struck with the drollery of this pro- 
position, immediately adopted another method of 
settling the affair. 
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• NARRATIYB OF A JOURNKT THUOUGH THB 
UPPER PROVINCES OF INDIA. 
BY THB LATE RIGHT REY. REGINALD HBBER, D. D. 

This splendid work serves to increase the regret 
which has been universally felt for the loss which 
science and religion have sustained by the premature 
fitte of the lamented Bishop Heber. Distinguished 
Ibr his learning and piety, his elevation to the Bishop- 
ric of Calcutta gave general satisfaction, and he had 
scarcely arrived in India when he set out on a visita- 
tion of his extensive diocese ; and the two volumes be- 
fore us show that he was an attentive observer of 
whatever presented itself to his refined and philosophic 
mind, during his journey. Although they have not 
had die last corrections of the venerable author, they 
bear in every page marks of his vigorous intellect, and 
every where exhibit proofs of his eoodness, humanity, 
and learning. Our knowledge of India has hitherto 
been very superficial; and this narrative corrects 
many erroneous notions which were entertained in Eu- 
rope respecting the interesting peoi)le of the east. 
Bishop Heber made himself familiar with the condition 
VOL. I. April, 18S8. H 
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of every cast ; and describes with equal minuteness a 
hut and a palace. Amongst the Rajpoots he found 
great splendour and great misery : the following is his 
description of the palace at Jyepoor. 

' The ascents throughout the palace are not by stair s» 
but by inclined planes of very easy slope, and certainly 
less fatiguing than the European style. The passages 
are all narrow and mean, and the object in the whole 
building seems more te surprise by the number, the in- 
tricacy, and detail of the rooms and courts, dian by suiy 
apartments of large size and miigai^caAt proportions. 
A great part of the windows are glazed with small 
panes of stained or -plain glass in latticed frames of 
white marble. The stained glass waA said to be from 
Venice. These upper rooms, which are in fact a part 
of the Zennana, have their floors fbieAy covered with 
stuffed white cotton quilts»^ver whidi, ia oertain j^aoes, 
sitringees are placed, and, in the more costly rooms^ 
small Persian carpets. There are very strong wooden 
doors in different parts of the building, whose hinges 
and locks are as rude as those of a prison ; but tiie 
suites of apartments themselves are only divided by 
large striped curtains hung over the arched door-'ways. 
The ceilings are generally low, aod the cooms dark and 
close ; both the walls and cettings are, however, splen* 
didly carved and painted, and some of the former are 
entirely composed of small looking-glasses in fantastic 
frames of chunam mixed with talc, which have the ap- 
pearance of silver till closely examined. The subjects 
of the paintings are almost entirely mythological, and 
their style of colouring, their attitudea, and the general 
gloomy silence and intricacy of the place reminded me 
frequently of Belzoni's model of the Egyptian tomb. 

< After a long suite of these strange rooms, we were 
taken into a very striking and beaatiful apartment, where 
breakfast was pr^ared for us. It was a small pavifiea 
with arches on either side, opening into two sasali 
cloistered courts, the one filled by .a heatttifnl cold 
bath about thirty feet a^mn, the other by a little flower 
garden divided, parteire wise^ with nanow winding 
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paths of white maible, with a jet d'ean in every wind*> 
ing, to the auaiber, I should think, of fifteen or twenty^ 
which remaiaQd playing aU the while we were at 
breakfast. Nothing- could be pxettier or more refreshing 
than the sight and sound of these tiny fountaing, 
though I did not think the effect improved, when all at 
once several of the- principal ones began to throw up 
water tinged withi some yellew dye. It was evidieBtiy 
much {Admired by the nativee, and reminded me of 
*' the golden water," whkh, togetiier with " the talking 
bird " and the " singing tree," cost the princess in the 
Arabian tale so many labours to obtaiSk Eop our 
breakfast Colonel llaper had seat the uental requisites, 
but the ** Maha-Raonee," or ** Majee/* (lady mother) as 
she 13 also called, sent us specimens of< Hindoo cookery, 
abundant in ghee, spice^ and sugar, bat without the 
garlic,- which forms so essential a part of Mussulman 
luxury. I tasted one of the messes, which was of riee, 
raisins, and some green^ sweetmeat, strongly acentcd 
with, rose-water, and seasoned with cinnamon, and 
thought it very good* The others were, apparently, 
kid or mutton minced small with rice and covered with 
a very jrieh brown sauce, " a thing te dream- of,, not to 
tell,'' and which^ if eaten' at night, one sliould scarcely 
fail to dream of*' 

At Jyepoor he found his Eovopean complexion ez« 
cite unusual terror. 

' I fi^d that the European qomple3non> and drwA a«e 
greater objects of curiosity here than I should have ex- 
pected ; of both they see many specimens in officers 
travelling through the country, and their own tint i»so 
jmuch, U^ter than that of the> people of Bengal, that 
my habituated eyes have ceased almost to eoneider 
thenf. as different from Europeans. I can perceifw, 
however, in the crowds of women, and children who 
come out to see us, that Dr. Smith and I are lions of 
tiifi fast magnitude ; and an instance which happened 
thie dajT showe that w« are reckoned: formidable Kons 
too. A. girl of about twelve years old, whom, we met 
in our walk round the town, stopped short and exchnm- 
r2 
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ed in a voice almost amoanting to a erf, ** Ahm, 
mighty rir, (*' maharaja") do not hurt me 1 I am a 
poor girl, and have been carrying bread to my father.'' 
What she expected me to do to her I cannot teH, but 
I have never before been addressed in terms so suit- 
able to an Ogre.' 

This country was formerly inhabited by the Bhee) 
people who were' driven to the neighbouring fastnesses 
by the Rajpoots, who still contLnne to persecute them. 
Thev exhibit much timidity and great misery. 

' About two miles beyond Amlwra the road descends 
a steep pass overhung with trees, into an extensive 
forest which we traveraed for fifteen miles to Chotee 
Sirwan, a small station of police sepoys, near which 
our tents were pitched. The tract, however/ is not 
without inhabitants. Soon after descending from the 
ghftt we came to a Bhed hut, whose owner we en- 
gaged, by the promise of a reward, to ^guide us 
through the jungle, and afterward^ passed two or three 
little hamlets of the same nation, with small patches 
of cultivation round each. The huts were alt of the 
rudest description, of sticks wattled with long grass, 
and a thatch of the same, with boughs laid over it to 
keep it from being blown away. They were crowded 
close together, as if for mutual protection, but with a 
small thatched enclosure adjoining for their cattle. 
Their fields were also neatly renced in with boughs, a 
practice not common in India, but here I supposed 
necessary to keep o£P the deer and antelopes from 
their com. The soil is poor and stony, and few of 
the trees of large nze. There is, however, a better 
supply of water than I expected, none of the nullahs 
being perfectly dry, even in this thirsty year, but 
standing in pools, as Bruce describes the rivers in 
Abyssinia. The whole country, indeed, and what I 
saw of the people, remind me of the account which 
he has given of the Shangalla. All the Bheels 
whom we saw to-day were small slender men, less 
broad-shouldered, 1 think, and with faces less Celtic^ 
than the Fnharrees of Rajmabai, nor did I think them 
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qjoiib 80 dark as these last. Tbay vera not so naked 
as eke two whom I met at Umeerghur, having a 
coarse and dirty cotton cloth wrapped round the 
head and shonlders, and a sort of plaited petticoat 
ronnd tbeir loins of the same material. Two of thetn 
bad rude swords and shiekb, the remainder had all 
bows and arrows resembling those which I had seen 
before, eicept that the arro>w-heads» not being intended 
for striking fish» were fixed. The bow<striags wece 
▼ery neatly made of bamboo-slips plaited. Theii 
beards and hair were not at all woolly, but thick and 
disbevelled, and their whole appearance very dirty and 
iii-fed. They spoke cheerfully, however, their coun* 
tenances were open, and the. expr^sion of their eyes 
and lips good-tempered. Few of them appeared to 
know any thing of Hindoostanee. 

* in- the afternoon we walked up to one of the near* 
est hills, where were some huts of this- unfortunate na« 
tion. They were all shut up, and an old man who 
eame to meet, ue, said that they were empty. lie 
himself^ and a young Bsan, who was,, he saida hie 
nephew, remained alone in. the place y all the rest were 
with their cattle in the jungle. 

* !>r»Sniith>, who haa an excellent ear, and knows 
Hindoostanee well, was able to converse with these 
people more readily than any of our party, siid said 
thai it was chiefly in accent and tone that their 
language differed from the dialect nsually. spoken in 
Maiwadi. They speak in a drawling sort of recis 
tative, which Dr. Smith imitated, and found them 
cateb his meamng much better than they otherwise 
could. The old man said that they had suffered much 
from want of rain, that their crops had been very 
scanty, that there was little pasture left for theis cat- 
tle, and what was worst of all, they expected the 
pools of the neighbouring nuHah to dbry up before the 
end/ of the hot weather. When that happened, he 
said with mack vessgnalioa^" they most go down le 
DoongnvpooT, or some other place, where there was 
water, and do as well aa they could.'* Betli the men 
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were evidently in fear, and even trembled ; ih&y 
showed an anxiety that we ehoold not go near their 
huts, and were unwilling to trust themselves with via 
as far as our tents, though they perfectly understood 
my promise that they should have something to eat. 
I pressed the young man to shoot one of his arrows at 
a mark, but he had only two with bim, and he looked 
at us all round as if he feared we wanted to make him 
part with bis means of defence. I succeeded, how- 
ever, in reassuring him ; he shot at and hit a tree 
about one hundred yards off, and on my praising his 
skill, let fly his other arrow, which went straight 
enough, but struck the ground near the root. He 
held his bow and arrow in the English manner, dif- 
ferently from the Hindoo8tane6&, who place the arrow 
on what we call the wrong side, and draw the string 
with the thumb; his arrows were not ill«made, but his 
bow was what a " British bowman*' would csUl a very 
slight one. The applause which he received, and the 
security which he now felt, made him familiarr He 
sate on the ground to show us the manner in which 
his eountrymen shoot from amid the long grass, hold- 
ing the bow with their feet, and volunteered aiming ad 
different objects, till I told him there was no need of 
more trials ; I asked him what game he usually kiUed, 
but apprehend that he misunderstood me, for he said, 
with some eagernesa of manner, *' that he only used 
his bow in sel^defenee." He now was very willing to 
eome to our camp, and his uncle followed him* I 
gave tbem three anas between them, for which they 
were very thankful. One of the suwarrs told me that 
the guide in the morning expressed much delight and 
some surprise at my. keeping my word with him, in 
giving him the promised bukshish, a pretty clear proof 
how Siese poor people are usually dealt with.' 

llie climate is not very inviting. 

< Th^e weather was extremely hot during the greater 
part of the day, but this is obviously among the most 
advantageous months for passing the jungle. The long 
grass is now burnt, ot eaten down by the cattle,— the 
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marabes are nearly dry^^and those prevailing cauiee 
of disease removed, which, at other times of uie year, 
make this tract no leas destdly than the Terrai. £ven 
the tigers are less formidable now that their covert is 
so much diminished. The prospect, nevertheless, is 
dismal : nobody can say 

** Merry it is in the good green wood !*' 
The rocks seem half calcined, the ground is either en- 
tirely bare and black, or covered with a rustling grass } 
the leaves which remain on the trees are dry and sap- 
less, crackling in the hand like parchment ; and the 
bare scorched boughs of, by far, the greater number, 
giye a wintry appearance to the prospect, which la 
strangely contrasted ¥rith the fierce glow of the atmos- 
phere, and a sun which makes the blood boil and the 
temples throb. A great proportion of the trees axe 
teak, but all of small size. There are some fine pee- 
puis, which retain their leaves in the moist dingles by 
the river side, and the pink blossom of the dhak, and 
a few scattered acacias, the verdure of which braves 
even the blast of an Arabian desert, redeem the pros- 
pect from the character of unmingled barrenness* 
Still it is sufficiently wild and dreary. Abdullah ob- 
served, and I was struck with the accuraojr of the 
comparison, that the huts, the form of the hills, and 
the general appearance of the country and people, 
greatly resembled the borders of Circassia and 
Georgia.' 

But the heat of the weather is not the only enemy 
thie wretched people have to encounter. The jungles 
are infested by tigers, and no one will venture to travel 
tbrongh them before daylight, and not even then with- 
out a formidable escort. 

' The consequence of a contempt of this precaution. 
Major Hamilton told me in an affecting story : — One <d 
his acquaintance, who was marching with a body of 
troops between Gulliakqte and Luneewarra, called on 
a Bheel villager to be his guide through the wood very 
early one morning. The Bheel remonstrated, observ* 
ing that it was not the custom of the country to march 
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before da^ligiit, and that it was dangeroufi to do bo. 
The officer, supposing this to be the mere pretext of 
hiziness, was positive, and threatened him if he did not 
go on. The man said nothing more, but took his shield 
and sword and walked on along the narrow path orer- 
hung with long grass and bamboos. The officer fol- 
loweid at the head of his men, and had moved slowly 
half asleep on his saddle for about fire miles, when he 
heard a hideous roar, and saw a very large tiger spring 
past him so close that he almost brushed his horse. 
The poor Bheel- lifted up his sword and shield, but was 
down in an instant under the animal's paws, who 
turned round with him in his mouth, growling^ like a 
t;at over a mouse> and looked the officer in the face. 
He did what could be done, and with his men attacked 
the tiger, whom they wounded so severely that he 
dropped his prey. But the first blow had done its work 
effectually, and the poor man's scuH was mashed in 
such a manner as, literally, to be all in pieces. The 
officer told Major Hamilton that from that day for- 
wards this scene was seldom absent from his dreams, 
and with the least illness or fever he had ahvays a re- 
turn of the vision, of the tiger, with the unfortunate 
ihan in fats jaws, whom his imprudence had sacrificed.* 
These extracts give but faint notion of the valuable 
and entertaining information which these two volumes 
contain. The embellishments are after drawings made 
by the venerable bishop himself during the journey ; 
and the engraving which heads this article is copied 
from one of them. It represents a Sikh and a Saees, 
his attendant, as they appeared when met by the 
bishop. The Sikh was a mercenary Soldier — one- of a 
numerous class in the east, and was then traveling in 
search of employment from some of the petty princes 
6f the country, or perhaps from the Emperor of Cluna. 
He was well mounted and wrapped up in cotton clothes. 
He carried a long matchlock on his shoulder, and a 
diield and sword on his left side. His attendant was 
a poor ragged creature, who carried provisions for him- 
self and master in a pair of peterrahs, as two baskete, 
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tflongat the ends of bamboo, which he carried acroBshis 
shoidder, was called. 

THB RACE OF CRISPIN. 
An honest Crispin, living in the Strand, 

Had marked his shoes at four and six a pair. 
His boots at twenty, (and not second hand. 

Although the pnce may make the reader stare.} 
A brace of knavish wights, upon the stroll, 
Made up their minds to vex the cobler's tole. 
One of these elves according/^ went in, 
Crispin received him with a bow and grin, 

* I want a pair of shoes, and not too tUn.' 
A pair is brought, ' another and another,' 
He wont have this and doesn't like the others 
At last he's suited— Crispin ties them tight, 
When, lo, the other rogue appears in sight. 

* I want a pair of boots, and not too stout/ 

He puts them on 

Just as he's done, 
The other knave bolts ont. 
Out rushes Crispin, * stop him, stop him, sir,' 
And out to aid, the booted customer 
Long in the chace and not more long than fast, 
Crispin as usual Oicking to the last ; 
Yet boots appears to keep the shoes in sight. 
And hope still whispers he will stay their flight. 
Shoes turns the street, a minute, boots is there, 
Crispin himself is up in scarce a pair : 
Alas ! he gazes round on empty air— 
He stares about, surprise has made him mute — 
His shoes are gone, and, ah, his boots to boot : 
Back to his shop with heavy heart be went 
To totit his errand boy, and give his passion vent ; 
Nought listened he to sage reflection's call. 

Nor did he chuse 

To recollect his boots and shoes 
Were not bis awl ! 

J, D« NawMAN. 
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You, that did void your rheum upon my beard 
And foot me, ay you spurn a stranger cur 
Over your threshold i monies t« yuur suiu 

Mtr chant cf Vemct, 

DvRiNO the tyrannotis and turbulent reign of John, 
the heartlefw brother of the lion-hearted and romantic 
Richard, the Israefites Mfho then aojoumed beneath his 
nngratefal sway, found merry England but a melancholy 
refuge ; for their Christian brethren zealously sought 
every opportunity of proving their superiority by insult- 
ing and persecuting wheue os whensoever they encoun- 
tered them. 

The heresv of their persuasion placed them without 
the pale of the law, and the pore Catholic antipethy of 
their oppressors destroyed, in its flaming wrath, aill tiie 
tender feelings of humanity. It is tiue, their ttauziona 
practices and unfair dealings, in stany instances* jostly 
brought upon them the contempt and aaimadversioa of 
the free and generous heart. But, on the other hand, 
they had much to advance in exteouation of their ex- 
tortions. They were compelled, by fear aad aeeesslty, 
to exhibit a cautious and extexaal appearance of po- 
verty. If by the splendid promises of the profligate and 
necessitous, tliey were induced to unlock their hidden 
treasure, and lend their gold, their peril waa gnat, for 
they knew that, Justice was not only bUnd, but deaf to 
their prayers, when they pursued a le&actery debtor, 
and oflered them nothin^^ bat a halter. 

The wily borrower knew, and not unfrequently took 
advantage, of this partiality* Under such drcurostanees 
they could not surely be blamed for demanding a pre- 
mium equal to the risk» as is the wont and custom in 
the present charitable and enlightened age, even among 
many worthy and money-getting Christiana. At tlas 
period they all congregated in an obscure district of the 
city, where they were kindly pemilited to dwell, that 
they .might be more readily found when, wanted— for 
even King John himself, in a time of pressing neceasity, 
did not scruple to drag a Hebrew of reputed wealth 
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from maotk% bis ^brstfaren to extort a considerable -fiam 
of money. The Jeir in vaiii pieaded his inabSUty to 
meet the monar-eh's demands, taad one tooth was eoift- 
manded to be estcacted daily until he should consent 
to jFealice the amount -required. At hist, after losings 
several of his teeth, * his teeith of wisdom/ as a lord of 
the presence wittily observed, * prompted him to dls- 
^wge 41 portion of die filthy lucre 'Wherewith his usuri- 
ous appetite had been pampered.' 

It was eatly in the iorenoon of a summer's day, that 
two gallaats, walking arm in arm, turned suddenly and 
cautiously into the street, well-known as the dwell- 
ing place of the Jewish traders and money-lenders. 
They appeacred to be very apprehensive of being ob- 
served in such a suspicious and unfashionable quarter 
of the town* and no soon^ had they lounged into the 
pitaoe than they hottied hastily forward. They wefe 
bath youthful, and extremely waoHan^ in their attire — and 
many a grey IsraeBte, as they passed bis poorly fur- 
nished stall or shfop, wiidfied lenowingly at his neigh- 
bour ; who as sileo^ aiKSWeied his sign by jocosely 
tood^ag the empty palm of his left hand with the se- 
cond finger of hie light, thereby indicating tliat some 
pecuBtaryeiigency had prompted the yt>ung gallants to 
visit their'ndsecable quarters. A few minutes brought 
them to the habitation they sought, and the suspicions 
of the cunaiDg Israelites were aeon verified by their 
speech. 

* Is this the 4en V demanded one of (he sparks, half 
retreating ; the very odour of the ruinous fabric re- 
,peUiDg, as it were, the refined essence of his gentility. 
' I'laith is itf' replied his eompsnion, enjoying the ex- 
pression of the other's disgust, ' but ** L'apparence est 
trompeuse." ' * By mylaith ! tfaou'lt find diisworthleta 
casket contatneth rare jewels. In, in, I pr'ythee, 
there's no time iox bandying w^rds now — Egad 1 need 
may drive us into a worse and more teeure place than 
this, Basil, eaa we die!' and, tapping with his gold- 
headed haton at an inner door— * St. Bridget grant the 
old sinner be in his cave of despair.' 
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Agreeably to the impatieikce of the gallants (lie door 
was quickly opened, and tlie « old sinner/ in the form 
oT a li— Aiume, iqiddle aged Jew, made his appearance. 
His oUto c oui p to ripn was shadowed by lar^o black 
brows and a well triinmod beard. A black silk scalp 
covered the crown of his head, while his jetty hair hong 
on eidier side his face in long crotchets or curls. 

* Save ye gentles/ said he, saluting them respect- 
fully, and having ushered them into a small, dark, and 
ill-nimished room, demanded their pleasure. 

' Is not thy name AmsIechV asked the gallant, who 
had acted the part of guide to his finend. 

< The same.' 

'Then our errand is quickly told, lliou may'st 
readily premise that nothing short of dire necessity 
could have forced us to enter this infernal abode of 
daricness and desolation, where thou art burrowed like 
a blind mole. Money, money, money ; Amalech we 
seek, and thou must provide for our wsnts, too, if thou 
lobb'st thy brethren to make up the sum.' 

* What may'st thou want Y inquired the Jew ; a slight 
tinge suffusiag his dark countenance at the rude man- 
ner in which his succour was demanded. 

* Neither more nor less than a hundred marks f ' re- 
plied Basil. ' I think, Montague,' addreaeing his com- 
panion, ' that will meet my present engencies.' 

' A hundred marks I' repeated Amalech, thought- 
fully, ' 'tis a round sum ; but, suppose I should be able 
to procure it, what securities canst thou ofier for the 
veimbursement and interest 1' 

These questions were as a matter of course expected, 
and promptly answered by Basil, who, after the discus- 
sion of a few prelimioaries, executed a bond couched in 
terms and wkh considerations highly pleasurable to 
Amalech, and tending greatly to sweeten the bitter 
sneers and revilings of Monta|;ue ; and both parties 
separated with mutual satisfaction. 

A few months afterwards, Basil, with a ga^ and 
happy air, encountered his friend Montague loungmg.in 
St. Paurs. To his eager inquiries, he replied, tiiat the 
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Qt^ under which he had labour- 
ed had been happily removed by the seaaonable loan 
• firoai Amalech ; that he had moreover fallen in Ioto 
with a fair and wealthy heireas, had won her afiec- 
tions, and the reluctant consent of her father, to whom 
rumour had bntily whiapered divers tales of his gallan- 
tries and juvenile indiscretions. An earnest promiae 
of future amendment, however, on his part, and the 
blushing irresistible intercession of his beloved and only 
daughter* had induced the father to promise he would 
eonnder of their wishes ; which to the ardent lovers 
was tantamount to an approval, as they enjoved his 
tacit permission to meet as often as they pleased. But 
tiwre was one speck* one solitary cloud in the bright 
homon of his hopes: Basil had a rival, not in the 
affections of his aidored Beatrice, but undoubtedly in 
the fiivoor of his mistress's sire. In the undeviating 
correctness of his reformed life, however, he still firmly 
leKed upon ultimately bearing away the prise against 
all opposition. 

To attain this desired object he was compelled to be 
painfiiUy circumspect ; at the same time the reformed 
regularity of his lile conduced greatly to the bettering 
of his fortune, and he now found himself in a condition 
to discbafge the Jew's bond, and it was on this just 
errand he was bent, when unfortunately for Amalech 
he met'his quondam friend and ill-adviser Montague, 
who appeared to harbour an inveterate hatred towards 
Amalech and all his tribe. 

He laughed at Basil's puactuali^, and, by force 
of casuistry and the most poignant ndicule, dissuaded 
Imn from putting his honest intentioos into ezecn- 

tiODtf 

It were bootless to detail the base, yet baseless, argu- 
ments wherewith he fortified the wavering resolution 
of Basil, or the dishonourable means they employed to 
deprive the Jew of his money and his right of claim. 
Suffice it to say, that they conspired together, ob- 
tained the uncancelled bond, and left the duped Ama- 
lech without resource. 

VOL. 1. 1828. s 
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Hafil certtbAy kftd flame cmfmctiaiis'feeliftgt, irat 
the heartleM Moatagiie liade bim remember thut Ama- 
lech was a Jew bsbA a heretic ; and that, asigood Oaitho- 
lica, they were peifonning a dLatyinjpeiieciilibkg him by 
e?ery aeaiiB in (heir power ! 

Amalech did not sit down qidetly under his k»B,'bnt 
JbDok every ^opportunity of lemonstntiB^ with Baidii 
upon the cr-uelty and ingratitade of bis oonduet ; and 
^pexhftps Baail would have hatened to him had not 
Moutague invariably been at bsnd to smother iiis 
qualmgof eonicienoe in hoe canatid deiiaion. 

It .waa OB one occasion of this kind, when Amc- 
iech's idUeaties were only an sw p ie d by the bitterest 
«com and the most catting sarcasm, that the Mtm, 
atang by B^mV^ un^eneroos conduct, solemnlv n^iwed 
to be avenged,^ and aibmpdy quitted -the aceffinr gal- 
lants with a look that effectaaily chilled their forced 
merriment. 

A taBem, however* was <et hand, and thidier they 
sought for refuge from every obtrusive feeling of care. 

la the beie^ of their debwidi, Gilbert DHklais, 
Basil** rival, chanced to enter. Themost ovexstrained 
icouctesy was ivtariably observed by bo/di ; and the 
liunes of generous wine having now exhtlinted tbte 
spirits of Basil, he was oMre than visually cordml. 

At alate'hoor tbenr quitted (3ie tavern, only to repair 
to an ^jaeeat ;gailibllng-honse ; for 'Gilbert, with a 
caselese, play&il sort ef daring, had dxailenged Basil to 
the hasardous contest. He appeared at Sni incline 
to waive tibe ofier« but his levil genius, Montague, 
•vowed .his dear friend slMMild jAbj with any man, and 
the too pliant dispoaitian. of Basil yielded. As they 
were on the point of entering the Temple of Chance, 
Basil, who was in the vear, felt tome one pull him 
aUghtiy -by die cleak, and, turning round, he beheld 
Amalech. The Jew was about to address him, tvhen 
the inebriated Basil aet up a load laugh, and calkd to 
his companions that :tibey adlglit participate with liiib 
in the pleasure of ^sorting trith lihe money-lender. But 
the intended butt of their rude jests had vanMied. 
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Om hour afiecti^BBxlA bektld the weak and irrosfilMe 
Basil the: pnla vkthn of dBspuftr. 

He^W98 u^fanrlf nuaed* His sural had stapp^A him 
ofi eTarr maiik he powesaed in the.woiid ; flud Us dear 
fmad MoBiaigue had lefb him to his gloomy mft^ctiontf. 
The next £7 BasiL was tJte innuita o£ a eall ia Lod- 
gate.t Uo^oowiswioed foBCTST-lNttiisfaMt fromhift 
btciaat, 

, 'Ifhat aooucsed Jew/ eried. hev * is thee demon ihnt 
bfith woriced this evil chanee*. He yorwae^ Ttfngeanee^ 
and he hatbt taken: iJb.. FaveweH, Beetrice, and wtteweBf 
life ; for life is nothing woxth dopn^ed of thy smiles. 
Oh! how will mjrrivsd tximopk in the luin he hath 
made^ That Jew and he have oonspised to orerwhelnt 
m0, and I am. lostJ And l&e* liioagfat that Gilbert 
D'Orlais would whs his miatresSj solely by his own 
indiscretion, almost drove him to .distraction. 

Ia twe days there was to be a grand £lte given by- 
Beatrice's &ttieE. Basil's abeenee of coarse could not 
be excused, ear pass unobserred, and he had no doubt 
but that his nyal would, take' advantage of so favour- 
able an opportunity to ndsuepresent him and improve- 
his own views. His creditors were deaf to his pro- 
miseft aad- solicitations^ and hits' friend Montague was 
no wheie«to be &uad at this, crisis, when advice and as- 
sisilaiioe would have been moETfe vahiablew 

Thft niocniDg of the intended flltie airiyed.. Basil> 
h^artibess aad dssponddag, waa sitting broedsng over 
his luckless fate, when a slight noise at the iron 
grating, of his «dd eansed him to turn hie head in that 
dixectioa* 

. The swai^ festosea of Ameleeh met his sight ; and 
Basil imagined that he saw a bitter smile of pleasure 
N iUumiae the Hebrew's oeuntenanoe. 

< Come in,' said he, in a bellow and despamng voice 
— .« come in— my suspidoBS a»e now verified — come 
in, Jew, and feast upon the- misery fhou hast wrought. 
What farther vengeance dost Ibou seek, thou heartless 
monster V 

4* At that period a prison for debtors, 
s'i 
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Anialeeh stood before the 4ej6eted Baeil, pmng 
stedfastlj upon him with a cahn and imnifSed brow. 

* Chmtian !' cried he, in a stem and solemn roioe, 
'thon hast wronged me without proTOcadon — nay, I 
held out my hand to thee in the time of need— I raised 
thee up— and thou didst smite me. Betnxning evil 
for good : can I then wonder that a Christian who thus 
openly despises the dictates of his own religion, will 
respect minel What, though I am a Jew, think'st 
thou I haye not the feelings of a man as well as thee 1 
And shall I not avenge an insult when chance places 
mine enemy within mj grasp V 

• Fiend of hell !' exclaimed the maddened BasO, 
' and is thj Tengeance not sufficiently glutted, but thou 
must come to taunt me in the dungeon thy villaii^ 
hath provided 1 Away 1 or, by Heaven ! I will strike 
thee to the earth !' 

But Amalech was unmoved at his anger, and, show- 
ing no signs of retreat, the exasperat^ Basil raised 
his hand to execute his threat — and the next moment 
the vigorous arm of the Jew had laid him at his feet, 
unharmed, and with as much facility as if he had been 
a mere child. 

'Foolish and impetuous youth!' said Amalech, 
< when wilt thou learn to be guided by reason and jus- 
tice 1 Bat I wiU teach thee a lesson that, while thou 
hast life, shall never be forg:otten. We shall meet 
again !' and, so sayin^f, he hastily quitted the abashed 
and discomfitted Basil* 

A few minutes had scarcely elapsed when the keeper 
of the prison entered, and j^litely informed Basil that 
he was free, at the same tmie placing in his hands a 
weighty bag of marks. 

'What!— who 1 whence comes this timely— this 
precious aid V demanded the astounded Basil. 

' Thy friend, sir, has discharged thy debts, and paid 
the fees,' replied the keeper. ' Know'st thou not — 

'Friend! what friend V 

' He who just now Quitted thee.' 

< Impossible !— the Jew \ — Heavens 1 what have I 
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done V exclaittiAd Ba«Ll» «iiA tto« tairs fifed his eves, 
aa h« clasped hnJutnds together^ and msbed Ibarth from 
tlie prison. 

« » « « 

The fair Beatrke, airared' in smiles; was dispensing 
pleasure and delight to tne gaj and nodej group who 
were fast gallMnng togatlier in her father's hospitable 
halls. 

Gilbert D'Orlaia was there ; bat Beatrice was in* 
sensible to his gaUant attentions; for her joy was 
chilled by the absence of Basil, though hope still whis* 
pered to her beating heart that her lorer would mo- 
mentarily arrive. 

The ball was, however, about to commence, and 
Basil had not made his appearance. 

' Where in the name of wonder/ asked Beatrice's 
^ther, * is our young friend, Basil V' 

Gilbert D'CMais, with a hypocritical; mou^fiilness 
in his countenance, advanced, and, with a well-fi^gned 
hesitation, began: 'I am sorry, sir, to inform thee 
that—' 

'Basil is here!' exclaimed Beatcice, eagerly inter- 
rupting him, * yonder he comes !' 

Gilbert shrunk back in speechless hotrvov and dismay. 
His trembling limbs i^peared. scaroeily able to support 
him. But the die was cast, and escape wqs vain. 

Basil, on quitting the prison, had lost no time in 
seeking Amalech, and pouring forth the overflowing 
gratitude of his contrite heart. And to his amaze- 
ment the Jew unfolded to him the particulars of a deep • 
laid plot, which had been contrived by his rival in con- 
junction wi& the petfidioas Montague, to ruin him. 
He had, moreover, obtained such unanswerable testi- 
mony of the conspirators' villainy, that D'Orlais and 
Montague precipilatdy fted from a public ez^posure ; 
while the mrtunate Basd speedily recovered the bulk 
t>f his property-— was blessed by the hand and heart of 
the lovely Beatrice — and remembered, with gratitude, 
the Jew s revenge. 

A. Cbowqvill. 

83 
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DON RODBRIOO'S LAMliNT. 

[It Vras the general belief of his sahjecis, that Pod 
Koderick after his last fatal hatUe with the Arakw, 
perished in the Onadelete.] 

Farewell! farewell! my native Spain, 

Adiea to th^ Moorish skies. 
For never again, on the battle plauH 

Will Roderigo's shout arise. 
Idly and mute, my lady's lute 

Shall hang on my castle walls* 
My good sword wiU rust, and in the dust 

Will be laid my Other's halls. 
My noble hound will never bound 

At the sound of his master's voice. 
And never more will my vassal train 

At their Lord's return rejoice. 
The birds will sing and the welkin ring. 

And this river will still run on. 
But when I am laid among the dead. 

Who will think of him that's gone? 
My night grows dim, sad visions swim 

^Before my closing eyes ; 
Farewell ! again, my native Spain, 

Farewell I ye Moorish skies. 
Thus spoke the King upon the basks 

Of Guadelete's tide. 
His horse plunged in, amid the vraves. 

Brave Don B^derigo died ! 
1828. Th — M— 8 Ca— p— N. 

bono: — ^LOVS AND JSAL0D8T. 

Little know they of Cupid, who say 

With Jealousy he can ncrer endure ; 
Far, far, from fnghting the urchin away, 

She rivets his fetters more firm and sure : 
Of too long a eahn Love's apt to tire. 

And his torch at times wax feeble and tame ; 
But Jealousy's spark ail^akes its fire. 

And kindles it into its first bri-ht flame. 
Cambridge, A. 
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THS ITALIAN BRTGANDI^. 

I^IIOM THE ITALIAN OP CAVALIER DE ANO£LiS« 

The brigaads' form a distinct daw in that society^ 
which thej keep in constant alarm bj their crimes* 
Their manner of living, their habits, and their charac* 
ter, appear to belong less to modem times, than to 
that epoch in which mankind, governed by their pas- 
sions, and urged on by necessity, aimed only at mu- 
tual destruction. I have thought it then a subject 
worthy of curiosity and reflection, to sketch out the 
portrait of a class of men, who in a corner of Europe, 
amidst the effeminacy of manners, and the refinements 
of the arts, renew the example of the primitive state 
of mankind* Is it not a strange sight to observe a gang 
of brigands, nestled, as it were, in the vestibule of the 
t^ple of Paestum, presenting the idea of order and 
disorder, the first and last traces of social life, the 
cradle and the tomb of civilization 1 The brigands ap- 
pear to me to be the most important personages of 
modem Italy, as they are the only public men who are 
now tolerated there* Attached te liberty, and jealous 
of their own independence, they defend, bom vrith 
acrimony, and protest with arms in their hands against 
any one attempting to oppress them. God forbid that 
I should be looked upon as the apologist of robbers ; 
but why should I not be permitted to relate their 
deeds 1 A very respectable man has written the history 
of celebrated dogs, in order that their virtues might be 
admired : I, therefore, who am no admirer of animals, 
may surely compile the memorials of famous brigands, 
for the purpose of holding up their crimes to detestation. 

I have often reflected upon the causes of Bri^vdage* 
in Italy, and I imagine I am not mistaken in attributing 
it principally to the decline of power, and to disorders 
in the administration. A people, endued with vigour 

• This expremon fau been lately coined, and is not agreeable to 
the Purists. I am sorry they have not strength enouRh lo driiver 
ttaly from this scourge, as they have the right of defending its lan- 
guage. But where there are brigands, one should be allowed to 
speak ofitrigaiidagi. 
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and enthusiasm, se^uoad, by the effeot of bad lawAj 
and false institutions, to be the inert witnesses of pub- 
lic ailiaiirs, turns its activity elsewhere, and nourishes 
prtTate hatred, seeset Tengeanoe, and ftitmly quanelsy 
which perv^eit the mind by limiting the sphere of its 
ideas. The last bonds of society th^ become relazedy 
and indiTidays raise themselres upon iter ruins, either 
by their fice* or by their rirtaes* Free from overy 
tie, absolved ham every duty, the wicked relapse into 
the state of nature, in which their actions are governed 
by their passions, which acknowledge no other re" 
Btrainte but whait force opposes to them* 

Society beeomeili an amphitheatre, in wltidi those 
w%o are inoffensive are constrained to defend them- 
selves, owing to the incapability of the laws to protect 
them from the violence of others, which they are often 
under the necessity of imitating, in order to tepress* 
Such is the almost legal origin of brigandage, into 
which BMiny plunge, less throngh depravity of charac'' 
tar tiio& generositr of sentiment. An act of infideli^ 
punished, an insult repressed, a wrong avenged, an m-^ 
brooked act of injustice, are usually the motxves that 
alienate an inoffensive man from that society of which 
he afterwards becomes the terror and the scourge* 
Cimstrained to seek a refuge from the rigour of &€ 
laws, and sometimes from the arbitrary power of a nut' 
gistrate, he is kindly welcomed by a gang of outifawg^ 
who, associating him in their crimes, involve him ia the 
common persecution* Their union, formed thtougft 
fear, is cemented by gcdlt : form^ly he was a thought-* 
less youth, who had humbled rivals ; he is now be-* 
come an assassin, who lays waste a whole province* 
Having rushed into the career of crime, he still observes 
some of his former habits, and it is not uncommon to 
see him coupling religious observances with the most 
atrocious misdeeds. Some carefully preserve the sa« 
ered reUcs they have plundered from a traveller whom 
they have murdered ; others assist at the rites of re-< ' 
ligion, and generously pay the clergyman who cele- 
brates them : some show a particular devotioii to the 
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Virgin, and paM ewery^ndAj in fasting and prayer ; 
others recommend themselves with fervour to the aouls 
in purgatory, in order that th^ maj assist them in the 
c<MDsammation .of a erime : They send offerings, pur- 
chase prayers, and gain indulgoaocs, to redeem them 
from eternal suffering. 

Amnesties have accustomed them to despise the go* 
vemment, which often offers to pardon them,. and does 
not refuse to receive their assistance. 

The VardareUi, who haffled all the attem}>t8 of the 
Neapolitan government to destroy them, yielded at 
last to a proposal made to them in the name of the 
king, to enter into his service, in order to tcatch over the 
pMie teeuritjf. An Austiian officer, who was charged 
with this commission, presented himself hefore them 
under the double character of a conmussary of his ma- 
jesty and that of a free-mason. The chief of the rob- 
oers answered his signs, and welcomed him into his 
camp, as Attila received the ambassadors from the 
east. He dictated the conditions of the treaty, dis- 
cussed some points of controversy, and announced the 
suspension of hostilities, publishing that peace was 
concluded between him and his sovereign. Not to fail 
in the customary ceremonial, he invited to a sump- 
tuous banquet Captain Tilla, (which was the name of 
the royal envoy,) with whom he entered into a long 
conversation respecting the present state of Europe, 
and the later events by which it had been agitated* 
Towards the end of the dinner, he dranh to the health 
of the king and the royal family, which the Austrian 
officer thought himself necessitated to pledge, by 
drinking in honour of his hosts. He took leave of 
them, being honoured by several volties, performed in 
ma$ome time. This negociation, a parallel of which ia 
not to be met with in the archives of European diplo- 
macy, oost the government several thousands, to whieb 
Captain Tilla declared the expenses, of his embassy 
amounted. Th» Yardarelli w.ere insidiously slaugh- 
tered, a few mdnths after they had placed themaelvea 
under the pvoteetion of the lawa. 
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Pitfiagftiie later Tkianbeiidefi of Italf, the bxigaods 
Knamed the poUtiaal ehaxaeCer tliej- lormedj^ enjoyoct 
under lJK6irlead«B9, andwhidk, ia the long npos» the 
pvorinces expeiienoed, the.7 had lost. They gene* 
rouslj declared themaelyea in favour of the ancient go- 
veinments that had persecuted them, and disdained 
that pardon which they mi^ have expected frcom the 
new ones. They were then, seen ziAng in llie naaie of 
religion, fighting fi»r pmikges, and bringing hack 
tbeir coontry under the shade of legitamaey and the 
throne. In this loi^ straggle, the brigands displayed- 
an energy that midit be called heroism, were it not 
lather to be looked upon as ferocity. One of them, 
Qoyered with wounds, and baring lost a leg, continued 
to defend himself against the soldiers hy whom he was- 
attacked. Another set fire to a hay-loft, and perished 
in the midst o£ the flames, in order not to expose him^ 
self as a trophy to his enemies* 

Some Calabrese banditti, barring been pursued by a 
numerous body of troops, were arrested in their flight 
by a river, whidi the continual rains had rendered 
impossible to be forded. Despairing of their st^ety as 
Wc^ as of thdx pardon, they destroyed their ammuai' 
tion, they embraced one another, and disappeared to- 
gether in the midst of the torrent. 

Kzsacro, the terror of the Calabrias, was always ac- 
qenponied by his wife, who made him a father at the 
mcMOMiit when his Hfe- was exposed to the most immi- 
nent danger. Fearful that the cries of t2ie infiuit ndght 
diseorer his retreat, he determined to sacrifice it ; and, 
tearing it fnom the* embraces of its mother, he mur- 
d^ed it inker pimenee. The wretched woman stifled 



her grief, not t» expose herself to the same fate ;. but 
no sooner did she perceive Bizzarro overwhehned widi 
sleep and wine,^ than she seized hi» aims, and avenged 
the death of her son. A reward had been set upon 
the head of this monster ; his widow came to demand 
it, confessing her crime, and exhibiting the trankless 
head of her hnsbcndr ' 

A chief of banditti was taken, iftd eeademned to 
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lose his right hand befine beisg h«nged: The exe- 
cutioner, who was inezperienoed, having fiuled in his 
first attempt, was about to Tepeait it : the criminal re- 
quested and obtained pennission to cot it off himself. 
He chopped off His band, and, •presenting it to ihe 
executioner, said to him coolly, < Learn another time 
to be more expert in your businfies.' 

-I {lonseive, howeirer, that I am trespassing upon the 
feelings of my readers; but I imagined that a few facts 
would be more illustrative than any argument to the 
abettors of ignorance and despotism. The depravation 
of the ranks of society is not to be placed on the same 
footing as that of indivduals : nature, education, and 
example, have undoubtedly ereat influence upon the 
personal disposition of an individual ; but the corrup- 
tion of a nation is the work of governments and bad 
institutions. Whoever has the courage to cut off his 
own hand to expiate a crime, would be capable of burn- 
ing it, like Scaevola, to fulfil a duty, and leave an ho- 
nourable name behind him, instead of subjecting him- 
self to an ignominious deatii. 

STANZAS. 
In that fair land of classic £une. 

Where freedom's banner ooce wav'd high, 
No longer bums the hallow'd flame, 

'Tis quench'd in Moslem tyranny ; 
Now in her halls no trophies hang» 

To tell the tale <«f former days. 
And deeds like those our Byron sang. 

Shall graee no more the poets* lays : 
Mute is the harp whose magic string 

Oft music from her sleep hath woken. 
Nor deigns its generous notes to fling 

Where droops ambition's crest by sin and sorrow 
broken. 
What recreant eye can view unmov'd 

Thy ^ories fietde — thy 'scutcheon stain'd — 
And all the soul of honour lov'd, 

Tb heartless vice foi ever chain'd : 
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Soarce mingled with tiie dust is he, 

Upon whose brow death hnng. 
Ere the full cry of * victory ' 

Could hurst from his prophetic tongue : 
Fame seeks no laurel for thy brow. 

Immortal one It thyself bast wore 
A more enduring wreath ^-the flow 

Of tears, that nations shed, evince their general love. 

Awake thee ! Greece ! Arouse ! Revenge ! 

O ! let not future ages see 
A record of thy shame ; Avenge 

Thy wrongs, nor tremble to be free : 
Shall hostile armies take the field. 

Around shall reckless ruin reign, 
Thy homes make desolate, and yield 

To sacrilege thine holier fame : 
Are Marathon's proud plains forgot, 

The spirit of thy warlike sires 1 
Let memory cling to that lone spot, 

And nerve the arm ere freedom's spark expires. 

CanhaUon, Surrey, W. £. Ssiwr. 



LINES. 
When festive mirth and social glee. 
Spreads round the board hilarity. 
For me let not the bosom sigh, 
Nor tear-drop glisten in the eye ; 
I would not tiiat my loneliness should be, 
A cloud to dim one ray of bliss to thee. 

But when that holy hour is nigh, 
When eve's bright star is seen on high. 
When vesper strains to heaven ascend. 
And ambient gales their incense blend ; 
• At that lone hour of sweet serenity. 
Let memory breathe one orison for me. 

t Byron, 
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UOn/& IONICS.— NO. II. 
THE MYRIOCOOUES. 

Tbb funereal songs wherein the death of relatives is 
lamented, are called by the name of Myiiologia, which 
means a discourse of lamentation, or complaints. 
These Myriologues resemble the odier domestic Greek 
songs, in their general features, inasmuch as they are 
in equally common use, and, like them, have a religi- 
ous character. But they also possess peculiariues 
most strongly expressive of the striking traits of their 
national character and genius. Without dwelling up- 
on the quality of the poetry, of which they are com- 
posed, it will be sufficient, for our present purpose, to 
giye a short account of the funereal ceremonies, of 
which they form a part, and to which they must 
always be considered belonging. If a sick person die, 
his wife, mother, daughters, sisters, in short, his 
nea^st relatives who are with him, close his eyes and 
mouth ; each of them at the same time giving free 
vent to the gnef they feel for the death of the de- 
ceased, according to their several degrees of affliction. 
This first duty being finished, they retire to the house 
of a relation or most intimate friend; there they 
change their dresses, putting on white, as for the nup- 
tial ceremony, with this difiPerence, that they have the 
bead uncovered, and their hair dishevelled and hanging 
down. While they are. thus chancing their dress, 
other females are occupied with the dead ; they dress 
the body in the best clothes the deceased wore previ- 
ous to his illness ; and in this state they e^ctend him 
on a very low bed, with the face uncovered, turned 
towards the east, with the arms orossed on the breast. 
These preparations completed, the relatives return, in 
their mourning habiliments, to the house of the de- 
ceased, leaving the doors open, so that all the other 
women of the plaee, whether friends, neighbours, or 
strangers, may enter after them. They all arrange 
themselves in a circle round the bed, and again give 
expression to their grief; and, as at the first, without 
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rule or i^stnint, either in tears, scre^nis, or words. 
To these spon^taneous and simultaneous hcwailings 
soon succeed lamentatioiiB of another kind ; and these 
are Myiiolegues. I^ usuaUy is the nearest reftadve 
who pronounces hers (he first ; afterwards, in suece^ 
sion, the other relatiycs, the friends* the neighboure, » 
in a word, all the women present, who can pay to the 
defuDot this last tribute of affection, recite the verses 
one after the other ; and sometimes seTeral together. 
It is not rare, in the circle of assistants, to meet with 
some women not related to the family, who having re- 
cently b4t a relative, have their minds still occupied 
with their loes, and consequently have something to 
aay. They consider the late deceased as a niesaenger 
who can bear to the relative they lament a feeah proof 
of their lemembranee and regrets, and address te the 
first a Myri(^bgue due to, and destined for the second. 
Others content themselves with throwing over the 
dead bouquete of flowers^ or various other tnfles, which 
they beg he will present in their names to their reta^ 
tives lately deceased. The chantiog these Myridogues 
^last tijl the moment when the priests arrive to conduct 
the body to the sepulchre, and are continued tiU the 
arrival of the faneral procession at the church. They 
£eaee during the prayers and psalmody of the priests, 
te ree^mmenoe at the moment when the body is low^ 
ered «pto the eardi. They do not even terminate with 
the Qeiemony ; they are renewed at sqspointed times 
end occaaions. First, for the space of one whole year, 
dated from the tmae of the death of any one of her re- 
JLatiyee, a woman does not allow herself to sing any 
thing bvit Myrtoiogues ; every other song, if it be even 
ia^IiM»chely« or analogous to the most serious impnssioAB 
ihatoao he caoaed by redactions on death, tiie tomb, the 
fiaal adieu to all one loves, weald be considered a 
hreaiuh ef the respect due to the memory of the de- 
ceased. This is not all : every time they go to church 
they meet at thd tomb of their relation, to repeat the 
adieus first uttered at tlte time ef interment. When 
any one .dies abroad, they place on the funeral bed aa 
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image retembling tbe de<;«aMd, on whiclt tbey adjiik ' 
some portion of his clothes ; and they addren to this 
image the same lamentatioos as to a body. The My- 
riologaes pronounced on these occasions are e^en^nol'e 
melancholy than the others ; as it is considered as an 
additional misfortmie to lose a beloved object at a dis> 
tance> when they cannot obtain the remains to buty 
and preserve in a sacred place. Mothers often Write 
Myriologues on diildren of a very tender age ; and 
these Myriologues are often of a most pathetic and 
affecting character. The child is therein described 
under the emblem of a delicate plant, a flower, a Hrd, 
or 8om« natural object sufficiently beautiful for a mo^ 
ther to compare her child to. The Myriologues are 
always composed aod sung by women. The men also 
u^ter thcar last adieus, at the moment when the body 
ia placed in the earth ; but their adieus are simple and 
' short i they ate confined to some familiar wordsi aud a 
l^ss on the lips of the deceased. They are present^ or 
may be so» when the women sing the Myriologues 
around the deceased, immediately after his death ; 
but they preserve silence. No one ever heard of a 
Myriologue being pronounced by a man ; and When 
such an example is related, it is an exceptioli to the 
present custom. But it must be admitted, that there 
are facts on record which would lead to the belief that 
a short time back it was usual, in some parts of 
Greece, for men to pronounce the Myriologues at the 
interment of their relatives or friends. When, towards 
the middle of the seventeenth century. La Guilletiere 
travelled through Greece, he heard Myriologues pro- 
nounced over the body of a herdsman by other herds- 
men of the neighbourhood : he also relates some other 
traits, which are not, to the more careful observer, so 
ridiculous as they itppeared to him. In Asiatic Greece, 
and in the Isles.theie are women who are Myriologists 
by profession, who are sent fbr, on occasions, to com- 
pose and sing Myriologues for a settled hire. The 
following fragments^ literally translated from the * La- 
ments of the MoumeiSy' may serve for a specimen, 
t2 
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thongb eomeirhat inadequate, of the stvie which per- 
vades them. The first was sung upon the death of one 
in authority, who died away from his home : — 

* Alas ! what was it that you sought on the banka of 
the terrible Danube? The grass grows over your 
threshold. Your hail is deserted. The stables groan 
for your steeds; the Agas' cries fill your vacant abode, 
and the justice-seat which you used to fill bewail the 
loss of your wise voice, and your just decrees.' 

The second is one in which a widow, bewailing her 
husband, apostrophises her absent children. 

* Enjoy the world while you may. Revel your fill 
to-day-— for to-morrow you shall he low beneath the 
cold earthy and the warm daylight shall shed its joys 
upon you-no longer. Oh John ! my son John, borrow 
the wings of the light sailing clouds, and' hasten 
hither — and Constantine, my youngest boy, fly hither 
like a swallow. Hasten from the Danube's banks- 
hasten from Constantinople, John! and bid a last 
farewell to your ill fated father.' 

ipo *••*•. 

You say you're happy, then farewell I 

Methinks I can be happy too, 
Though all I loved, and loved so well, 

I lose for ever, — losing you. 
Oh ! yes : I feel that I can 'share 

The smile that fortune gives aaother ; 
But more so, when to one so dear. 

That, loving you, I loved no other. 
You vow'd : I loved you ; and beside . 

'I'his heart, you/ueed no other token : , 
So closely with you^ vow 'twas tied. 

That when you broke your vow, 'twas broken. 
Then let its memory rest for ever. 

Lest it should startle Love's repose : 
My only wish is, that it never 

May blight yow pleasures with iu woes. 

T. S. 
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THE WALKING GENTLEMAN. — NO. II. 

Therb never was any towa which, to my thinking:, 
has been so unjusUy treated as Calais. The Engli^ 
people who arrive at it from this side of the water are 
commonly too unwell to take any great pleasure in 
hunting out the agr€mens of Calais ; and I do confess 
that its beauties are not all so prominent, that he who 
runs may read them. The travellers, too, are in a hurry 
to get to Paris ; and, when they oome back, they are in 
a hurry to get home. I, who am a walking gentle- 
man, and who, as I have before said, am never in a 
hurry, generally pass two or three days in sauntering 
about Calais, and reviving m^ recollection t>f the gk»- 
rious days which it has seen in the olden time. 

For many years Calais was a place of the utmost 
importance to England. In the course of t^ose long 
and gallant wars between this country and France-*-* 
wars which were carried on in the true spirit of chi- 
valry, and not marked by that undistinguishing oarnage 
which is the characteristic of our modem warrare — the 
possession of Calais was the first move upon the board« 
It was often in the hands of the English monarchs, and 
often won from them. Its streets and ramparts have 
seen the Mannys, the Clissons, and tSl the bravest 
blood of Christendom,' contending with tSX th^ prQwess 
of either nation for the possession of them* 

The most remarkable of the events Telating to the 
period to which I now allude, is that instance of self* 
devotedness which was displayed by the citizens of 
Calais on the surrender of their town to the brave, but 
somewhat cruel, British monarch, Edward III. Froisr 
sort's account of this affair is in his happiest style. He 
describes the sufferings of the garrison, their hope of 
relief from the French king ; the disappointment of that 
hope, and the necessity they were under, in consa^ 
quence, of yielding up their town. The governor of 
the town told the people the hard conditions the con- 
queror had imposed on them in the following terms :— 
' That to save the lives of the multitude of peoplf 
T 3 
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within this city, six of the principal burgesses of the 
town of Calais go forth in llieir shirts barefooted and 
bareheaded, with halters about their necks, and in that 
posture present unto him the keys of ^e town, o€ 
which six burgesses he will dispose at his pleasure. 
Upon this all the people, men, women, and children, be- 
gan such a piti^l lamentation, that it would have melted 
an heart of marble into tears to behold so sad an object. 

But in the end there rose up the very richest and 
most substantial alderman in the whole city, named 
Eustache de St. Pierre, who spake thus unto the heads 
of the corporation : — * Gentlemen, it would surely be a 
^cy great cruelty to suffer so many Christian souls as 
are in this town to perish, either by sword or famine, 
when there are any means left to save them. I am 
▼erily persuaded that he or they who could prevent so 
great a mischief would do a very acceptable service in 
the sight of God. And for my part, I repose so much 
confidence on the goodness of our Lord Jesus, that if 
I die in the quarrel to save the residue, God will re- 
ceive me into his mercy. Wherefore, to save this poor 
people, I will be the first that will ofi^er my head to the 
king of England as a willing sacrifice for my dear 
country.' 

This example was soon followed, and the victims 
led into, the presence of the conqueror, who, listening 
only to his roelings of resentment, ordered their heads 
to be stricken off immediately. The nobles, his fa- 
vourite son, the Black Prince, Sir Walter Murray, his 
friend and champion, intreated for mercy in vain. Th^ 
king was inexorable ; and, as if not venturing to hear 
any more for fear of being persuaded, he wrung him- 
self away from Sir Walter Murray, (who had fallen at 
his feet to implore his mercy,) and called aloud for the 
executioner, saying < the men of Calais have been the 
occasion of the death of many of my good subjects; 
wherefore, now these fellows shall die also, though too 
small a sacrifice to the ghosts of so many.' 

At this all the lords held their peace, and. the prinoe 
himself durst not speak any further. But then the 
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queen herself, who sat ruefulljr looking on all this 
while, could hold no longer, but rose hastily from her 
seat, though she was very hig with child, and kneeled 
down before the king, and with many tears flowing . 
from her fair eyes, said unto him, ' Oh, my gracious 
lord and husband, since I have passed the sea in great 
danger to visit you, I have not yet made any request 
unto you ; but now I humbly and heartily require you, 
in honour of the Son of the Blessed Virgin Maty, and 
for the love of me, that you would be merciful to these 
poor men/ The king looked relentingly upon her, and 
raising her from the ground said, * Ah ! madam, I 
would you had been somewhere else at this time, for 
you have so tenderly conjured me by the honour I 
ought to bear to my Redeemer, and by the love I must 
always have for you, that I am not able to deny your 
request. Wherefore now, lady, I resign them to your 
hands, to do with them as you shall think best. Then 
the queen caused them to be brought into a private 
apartment in her tent, where the halters were taken 
from their necks, and they were handsomely clad in 
new clothes-; which being aone, the queen ordered them 
their dinner and six nobles a-piece, and so caused them 
to be safely conveyed to the castle of Guisnes, and 
wholly set at liberty. 

But it is not for its antiquities alone that I like 
Calais ; there is something so busy, so novel in its 
little streets, that one cannot fail to be exhilirated by 
the change. The performance of that necessary cere- 
mony, the presenting yourself to the commissary of 
police, in order to have a description of your person is 
extremely amusing. 

For the very moderate charge of one franc and a half 
you have what Peewit calls ' a pen and ink sketch' of 
your physio^my, and it is one usually very favourable, 
if not. very like. The French are universally polite, 
and even down to the employes of the government, who 
are in other countries proverbially saucy, these people 
are civil to strangers. Xhey would not put such an 
affront upon a traveller, to whom nature haa been 
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niggardly in the artick of beauty as to throw his home* 
liness in his teeth. For my own part> when I read the 
account that he had given of me, and found that the com- 
misaiy had discovered I had * blue eyes, chesnut hair, a 
pointed chin, and an open forehead/ 1 could not help ex- 
claiming, with the Duke of Gloucester, ' I do mistake mr 
person all this while. Upon my soul, he finds, although 
I cannot, myself to he a marvellous proper man.' I 
have not done with Calais yet ; but for the present I 
must hasten back to the hotel to breakfast with my 
ifellow travellers, whom I trust the reader has not forgot- 
ten ; for we shall yet have a good deal to say together* 

A fairy's bono. 

O HASTEN with me 

To the greenwood tree. 
For there we fairies our revels shall keep. 

Then come, come away, 

No longer delay. 
Yon tell-tale echo has sunk to sleep. 

And we have found 

Where under ^ound 
The merry btown squirrel his nuts hath laid f 

And stolen flowers 

From true love*s bowers, 
To form for our beauteous queen a braid. 

The gossamer's spread 
• Where OUT guests may tread 
Light in the dance as the tliistle's wing'd seed ^ 

Which, when it has fled 

From its thorny bed. 
Disturbs not the trembling dew from the weed. 

Then com6 in my car, 

While some twinkling star 
Will lead where our beauteous queen i&aU be. 

And Zephyr shall bring 

On his airy wing 
Odours, so sweet from die rose, for thee. 
Boston. Sa«ah Hoding- 
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*Vendice— A V6i\geance throttle hhnf 
Confess thou murderous and unhallowed nun I' 

Th4 Eevengtr^t Tragidy, 
*Diu noD latent scelera.' 

* Chesr up, wencb, cheer up, Winifred, thou look- 
est woe-begone ; never sit moping like Madge liowlet, 
when all around thee are blithe and merry.' 

This speech was addresited by Andrew littlewood* 
(as stout a yeoman as ever drew yew bow, or carried 
sword and buckler) to his daughter Winifred, the one 
sole pledge of affection bequeathed him by his depart- 
ed dame. The maiden sat at her spinning-wheel ab- 
sorbed in thought, heedless of her father's eodeayours 
to rouse her. Wilfred, the youth she loved, was ab- 
sent, he had joined the English army at the com- 
mencement of the preceding year ; but the army had 
now returned, and no tidings had yet been beard of 
him whom her heart adored. Winifred couJd not 
doubt his love, she feared he had fallen on the battle 
field, and this thought drove her almost to despair. 

Master Andrew stood watching his daughter, as he 
leaned on his quarter- staff; but finding his words had 
no effect on her, he continued, ' By my tnanbood. Win, 
thou art a silly dotterel; for a truth, but I believe 
some one has bewitched thee ; never grieve thus, girl, 
Wilfred will be here soon, I'll warrant thee;* then 
tnming on his heel, he said, 'look ye to the house, 
wench,' and passed out. 

Master littlewood's back was no sooner turned, than 
Winifred, leaving the cottage, tripped across their 
small orchard, and, crossing the stile, made towards 
the dwelling of her gossip, Kate, which stood on the 
other side of a coppice adjoining the orchard. A broad 
path divided the coppice, and Winifrvd entering it saw 
the cottage of her friend and neighbour through the 
trees; she had proceeded about half way along the 
path, when a sudden rustling of the leaves and 
branches startled the maiden, and at the same moment 
a stag booBded into the pathway, and fell : during its 
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attempt to rise, a man jumped frcnn the thicket, and 
thiowing down the cross-bow which he had discharged 
at the auimal, drew his coteau de chasse, and soon re- 
leased it from all pain. Winifred was about to turn 
back, when the man, who had been so intent upon his 
sport, espied her ; * Whither away so fast, mistress 
Winifred/ cried he, 'by my troth, ond would think 
thou hast seen an hobgoblin, rather than honest Frank 
Nickols/ Wini^ed shuddered at meeting with this 
man in such a place ; she well knew him as the under- 
keeper of a neighbouring gentleman's forest, and often 
had he plagued her with avowals of lore ; but she 
never gave ear to his protestations ; on the contrary, 
the sinister character which he had got amongst the 
neighbouring yeomen, alone rendered him an object of 
abhorrence ; m fact, they had given him the name of 
wild Frank, from his restless and turbulent habits; 
while his hardy accomplishments were equally the 
theme of admiration and dread, no man in Somerset- 
shire could contend with him at sword and buckler, or 
quarter- staff, and his superior skill as a marksman was 
acknowledged by all. Leaving the carcase of the deer, 
he advanced towards Winifred, who shuddered at his 
approach ; ' Nay, my pretty mistress,' said he^ ' why 
lookest thou so pale, trust me, sweet, none shall harm 
thee while I am here ; by my holidame I am sore 
weary with giving chase to this truant, I have tracked 
him ever since the bell rang for matins. Wilt thou at 
down on this bank, fair mistress, 'tis a cool spot, and 
the birds are singing blithely V with these words he 
took her hand ; but Winifred abruptly disengaged it, 
said, * Master Francis prithee let me begone, it becomes 
not a maiden to hold converse with thee in such a place 
as this. Give you good day. Master Nickels.' ' Stay, 
my pretty Winifred,' cried the ruffian, grasping her 
arm tightly, 'you leave me not thus, methinks thoo 
would*st.not hesitate to sit in this same place with the 
absent boy, Wilfred ; by this light, thou must needs be 
mad to waste a thought on such a Btri|>iing, a fellow 
with a chin as smooth as thy own, lass,' and he drsw- 
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bi8 hmd AcroM it : alarmed at this conduct, the poor 
girl knew not how to act, when Frank, throwing his 
wxm round her waist, attempted to force her to sit 
down on the hank. She shrieked aloud, iCnd called on 
Willrad and her fiather to help her. Her cry for pro- 
tection was not in rain, for, darting through the 
thicket, a champion instantly stood by her side, and 
in that champion she beheld her long lost Wilfred. 
Throwing down a small wallet which he carried, the 
young soldier, without delay, called on the ruffian to 
defend himself. Frank obeyed the call, and drawing 
his long; wood-knife, advanced towards him. The 
combatants were not well matched in their weapons. 
The swordi of Wilfred was too long for the ruffian, who 
aeyertheless displayed great skill, and it required WiU 
fined's utmost caution to keep Frank off. Winifred saw 
the fight, and fainted, while each of the champions 
tried to foil his adversary, by calling to mind every 
dexterous pass or guard; both fought with determined 
obstinacy, when, in the midst of the fray, Master An- 
drew arrived, flourishing his quarter-staflP, he cried, 

* Hold, Nickels! hold, Wilfred! what ! tilting already ? 
hold ! or, by my holidame, I will play a tune on your 
shoulders shall bring ye to your senses !' This speech 
was enforced by Master Andrew's raising his quarter- 
staff in a threatening manner; it had the effect of 
separating the combatants, who desisted, but without 
sbeaUiing their swords, continued to eye each other 
iieiicely. ' Put up ^onr tools,' cried Master Andrew, 
'the first who strikes another blow, shall feel the 
weight of my quarter-staff ;' then, raising his daughter, 
who had just recovered her senses, he continued. 

* Why, what ails thee, wench, what has happened V 
' That I can best tell,' said Wilfred, who explained the 
cause of the fight. * Oh thou incarnate villain !' cried 
the yeoman, clutching his quarter-staff, ' I would fain 
belabour thy ribs heartily ; but I will first see thy mas- 
ter, and if he should deny«w redress, look to thy vil- 
lainous carcass !' ' I'll bide the trial, come when it 
vauff replied t)ie other, /thou knowest, neighbour 
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Andrew, I can twirl quarter-staff as well as thyself: 
as to that chicken by thy aide, may the fiend rive me, 
if I spoil him not ere another week be out.' ' Thou 
vauntest highly/ returned the yeoman, 'but, by my 
manhood, thou hadst enough to do to save thy cocks- 
comb ; get thee gone !' 'I shall take my own time for 
that;* replied the ruffian, sheathing his sword,- thed 
rai|iing the carcass of the slain deer, he dragged it 
after him, growling a curse on the yeoman, his daugh- 
ter, and her lover, who proceeded towards the cottage. 
' This comes of gadding,' said Master Andrew to his 
daughter, ' bestrew me, if thou art not an arrant jade ! 
did I not tell thee to look to the house, thou baggage ?' 
Wilfred here interposed in behalf of his beloved, and 
entering the cottage, the yeoman placed a black-jack 
of ale before the young soldier, who gave him in 
return an account of the various battles and skirm- 
ishes he had been engaged in during his absence. 
The black-jack was often replenished that evening, 
and Winifred sat watching every look of her lover, and 
listened to the relation of his adventures with a greedy 
ear. Night came, and the deep draughts of ale which 
he had taken, began to render the honest yeoman inca- 
pable of paying attention to his guest, which was not 
regrette^by Wilfred, as it allowed him an opportunity 
of enjoying an endearing tete-^-teto with his sweetheart. 
The deep snoring of Master Andrew, at length gave 
good assurance to the lovers that they need not fear 
any unpleasant interruption of their transports. The 
strong light of the lisiag moon had already began to 
illumine the hom windows of the cottage, and her 
rays fell on the tiled floor ; the door stood open, and 
the beauty of the evening tempted the lovers to leave 
the cottage. Tliey passed down the little garden, at 
the bottom of which was an arbour formed by Master 
Andrew during his leisure hours. Here they sat locked 
in each others arms, totally unconscious of the presence 
of their deadly foe ; but his face was, however, fixed 
upon them, his tongue, unheard and uothought of, mut- 
tered a curse against them ; the ruffian Frank was in 
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ambush by their nOe. Having learned that Wilfred 
rested ait the cottage that evening, he had oome with 
the intention of destroying his rival, if possible, in his 
s'leep ; for he had no wish to again encounter openly 
the active young soldier. He arrived at the cottage 
just at the moment that Winifred and her lover had 
left it. Ensconcing himself behind a tall hedge which 
skirted the garden, he watched the lovers as they pro- 
ceeded to tlw arbour. * Now,' thought he, as he ground 
Iiis teeth in savage exultation, ' He cannot escape me,' 
and he clutched his cross bow which he had brought 
with him — he knelt, and having charged it with a bolt, 
took aim at Wilfred, who sat with his arm thrown 
round the waist of his lovely companion. * The devil 
speed the bolt,' muttered the ruffian as he loosened his 
bow ; the bolt flew, a groan was heard, and* Wilfred 
clasped the lifeless form of his Winifred in speechless 
agony. The bolt had missed him and struck the inno- 
cent girl, but of this the ruffian Frank was ignorant ; 
he flew from the spot, forcing his way through hedges, 
and leaping over fences and ditches,' he halted not till 
he had reached his hut, which stood on the verge of 
his master's park : liftnig the latch he entered, and, 
securing the door, he threw himself on his straw pal- 
let. ' Never was buck slain fairer,' cried he, exult- 
ingly ; < by my holidame 'twas well aimed, and the 
hand that sent it was unseen, ha ! ha ! ha ! what will 
the wench say, now she has lost her lover? Frank, 
Frank, thou art a lucky dog ; don thy best gear, and 
go comfort her to-morrow, man; I'll warrant she 
grieves little when thou showest thyself.' Thus did 
the ruffian soliloquise as he lay on his miserable pallet ; 
sleep fled from him that night; but remorse touched 
him not : in the meantime the little village was' in a 
wild uproar, the bleeding body of the unfortunate girl 
was borne into her frttl^r's cottage, while her lover, 
almost frantic, was incapable of devising any plan to 
secure the murderer. Several young men volunteered 
their services, and strewed themselves over the neigh- 
bourhood ; but returned without discovering traces of 
VOL. 1. 18^8. V 
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ike aaBitsiin. l!hla»tet Andrew stood gazing Oft the pkl« 
corpse of his child in silent agoixy, the horrid scene 
had awakened him from his stapor, and the tears tolled 
down his treathet-beaten cheeks. One of the moxilcs 
from tiie neighbouring Afebey of Glastonbury httd *p- 
rived and «xtra(^ted the bolt, but life ^^s extinct, aitd 
the fitther and lover pdissed die night in the most hgp- 
nizing misery. Morning came, and seirerti! <if f^e 
nbighboura, «t an ^lyr hour, sought tlie cottage ; the 
lK>lt was examined olo^ly by ^h, who all equ^U^ 
hoped to find some maik by which the owner of it 
might be dis<$oyered, btitinvain; at length a yonng 
maa entered the cottage, who, on its being sholm him, 
iistantly pronounced it to be the ruffian Flunk's. « It 
was fashioned by that devil's hand, Frank Nidkbls,' 
said he, *or mine ey<S8 deWfiye me ; I know it by tbe 
shajpei, for he is a shrewd hand tit making such ge^r/ 
This was no sooner utter^, than a dozen voices, et^ 
claimed, 'Then let's hasten to'his hut and unkennel him, 
hja has been long mi&rked for lixe galk)Ws-> forward ! mr 
boys!' There was a simuttaneotift movement sit this 
ntom^ttt aubngst the villageiVs, ahd m<»e thaii half « 
8(A>re of them, first nmning to their ebttft|eft, and iitm- 
ing themMlves With snch Weapons as ther ^uld most 
easily cdme at, betook themselves in a bddy to the ruf- 
fian's hovel, headed by ^oiHig Wilifred, Whose sorrow 
was for the monient subdued &r the thirst for revex^. 

• • '* . • 

Father Ignatiuis, ihe tat pridr of Glastonbury Abl«y, 
sate at his moming^s meal, though the hour was y^t 
early. On ihe tible before him was placed a cold 
lumnch of veniftdh, a goodly round of beef, and the re- 
mains of a gammon ofbacon, w4ll seasoned with cloves, 
a flask Of two of the best stood at his right hand, to- 
gether with a goblet 6f Ippocras. A missal lay open' 
by the side' of his tr^cher, arid" the good abbot took 
care to wipe well his lingers on the napkin which he 
had tucked tinder his chin, ere he turned over the beau- 
tifolly illuniiniited pages. He was a man verging on 
fifty, and, ^pite-of his nose, which savoured of the rubi- 
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mod ip DO slight dcgn^, Itom w»l • -nvidtj and in- 

Wiliiigeiicft in &b Ibdk wfaieh gave- his CQuntensnoe a 
plaaaing appearance, fiia £giu» was, ae we befoie 
fltatad, Bomewhat edrpnlent. This proceeded not from 
;gQod tiring alone, but raXiber ham n want of suffioiant 
eserciae ; tor our abbot's walk&hid lieea for many jeazs 
Jwatfifited to the garden of the abbej* exdept now arid 
.then when he deigned to «iait anj of the ne^hbooring 
gttntlen^,. which was but seldom, for his zererence 
was a studious mtn» abd, though a great friend to the 
trandwr vaA flagon, he neglected not his mental food. 
He was thus sitdiig that morning, hj tums-'rewling his 
.missal and helping himself to the good things before 
him, which he dispatched wil|i much atiditf, when an 
unusual noise in the abbey abstracted the worthy ab- 
b^*s attention from his double repast. Betting down 
the goblet which he had just mised to his lips, his re- 
verence looked round bim in alarm: he was about to 
eallp for tike purpose of leaming the cense of the noise, 
when the door of the room opened, and one of the bro-> 
tiieib of the abbey entered. ' ' 

<Uow now, brother Joseph,' cried the superioi) 
' what is the meaning of <hat strange uproar 1' ' 

< Sir Balph Westwood's keeper bath fled to the 
isbbey, and claims sanetuary— he has a grievous wound 
i'th'neck, and says he has been hunted by a score of 
the villagers, like one of his master's bucks.' 

' What, has he stabbed one of his comrades 1' in- 
■quired the abbot. 

' I know not ; he says he is wrouj^ly suspected, and 
that he hasnanoyrly escaped with his life, for Aiidi'ew 
JUttlewood hsth gotten together his friends^ and is in 
pursuit of him.' 

' I wiil question them myself,' said the abbot ; ' but 
do thou first see that his wotind be dressed, and keep 
ilose the'gat^, or we shall have bloody work of it if 
they enter the abbey and find him : trust me, these 
men in their thirst for rev^ng^e will forget the respect 
dud to the church and our holy order. See to this 
straightway,brother Joseph, and'l will come to ye anon.' 
V '2 
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As the abbot concluded this speech,, he took e gtp of 
Ippocras, and the monk qnitted the room and left him 
to finish bis morning's meal. In a. short time the 
superior rose, and proceeded to the room whither the 
murderer had been conreyed. He found his brethren 
paying the wounded ruffian every- attention; ban- 
dages had been applied to his hurts, and -he lay ex- 
tended, pale and exhausted,- on a straw pallet. 
< Wretched man,' said the abbot, walking up to the 
ruffian, who. regarded him with a fix«d stare, 'what 
comrade's blood hast thou spilt in thy brutal passion V 
Frank made no reply* * Who hast thou shiin V re- 
peated the abbot. .'Trifle not with our holy, order ; 
know that we have the power to deliver thee over to 
the law.' 

* Twoold be a sorry exchange, methinks,' said the 
ruffian, speaking for the first time. 

' 'Tie such as thou ahalt make, or my brethren for 
thee, if I hear not why thou hast fled hither — tell me-— 
I charee thee, whom thou hast murdered V 

' I slew a buck of my master's yesterday, and that's 
all the murder I have done, by St. Thomas and our 
lady to boot.' 

* Speak more respectful of the church, sirrah/ said 
the abbot, sternly. ' If thou swearest by the saints^ 
(here he crossed himself) do it reverently.' 

< I cry vour reverence's pardon, I would not wittingly 
speak ligndy of them, though my patron, St» Thomas, 
has, I think, been winking, or he would not have suf* 
fered me to get into such a cursed hobble.' 

'The Bleraed Virgin shield us,' ejaculated the ab- 
bot, crossing himseU* again, and turning up his eves 
till nought but the whites of them could be seen ; then 
lowering them, and bending a stem look on the ruffian, 
he continued, ' Sirrah, I will see that thou goest not 
hence till inquiry be made ;* and, turning to the monk 
who stood by him, be said, 'Brother Joseph, let us 
leave this sinner, I cannot listen to his blasphemies •/ 
he passed out, followed by the monk, and left Frank to 
reject on his dangerous situation. 
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Xi mU b« neoeMttiy to state, that two of the- party 
irhicU went in pursuit of the ruffian, were sent forward 
to his hot to endeavour, hy stratagem, to deprive him 
Qf hiftarma, thereby making his capture less dangerqus^ 
Slit Fiank was on his' guard, and saw tbtough their in- 
t<Mftion : a desperate stivggl^ entfaed, in which the 
riifilaa received a deep woitiid in the neck ; nevertheless', 
he disaMed one of his adverMuies by a wound in the 
arm, and strack the second to the ground — then, rush- 
il^g'from the hut, he fted to the abbey b^re the rest 
pf the ^artycame up. Well Itnowiiag that it would be 
m vain to pursue him, Willi^d returned with his 
ft^OBdii to Master Andrew's ceittage, where the body of 
hi» bclloFed Winifred wsis already laid out and decke^ 
lor the burial. -He gazed on her features, beauti^l i^ 
^eftlb, and his grief, which had just before given way 
^ revenge, flow teturaed wit^ ' double force. He be- 
held all his earthly hopes blasted — ^she, for whom h^ 
tod quitted lus native land in the hope of acqairlng 
w^altti, now lay <;old and U&less before him— he sat 
ilt'th^ head of the ooirpse, his hands covering his face, 
and his whole frame convulsed with agony. 
' At kngth the l^dy was eonveyed to the abbey : six 
npitidens followed the corpse, and Master Andrew and 
f^e Totang soldier mournfully Iraced their steps to- 
'W#rus iUe -venerable pile. The sad procession moved 
■mi the aisle, and the hearers sat down the corpse he- 
lm the altar. Theee was a solemn pause^ not a sound 
was heavd, save the suppressed sobs of the feinale speff- 
tators, as they viewed the body of the unfortunate girl, 
^bose eouhtenance showed no signs of the suddeii 
«Usath she died. There was no change in tiiat couni^'- 
mnce, save diat it tacked its wonted bloom ; but the 
lilarble palkieBs of her c^eek served to contrast rnqre 
strikiog^r with the jetty hXtfAneau of those long lashes 
whitk fringed the 'San^eii' lids that how. alas! co|i- 
oealed for'eVer, e;yes, wluiiH would eo Ijiteiy^ have out- 
shdtie those of the prHbdest ' dakes of England. Hf r 
right hand, as it fef on her bf^t, held a small oakeh 
enmikx, and in her left were placed a fiew sprigs of cj^- 
v3 
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picesfl. In addition, there were a few roses scuttetsd 
over her funeral gear. 

Meanwhile ijfxe Abbot Ignatius, wbo.had been in- 
formed of the arriTal of the sorrowing train, repaired to 
the room where the ruffian Frank had been placed : he 
entered, and addressing the murderer, said, ' Wretdfed 
man, thy falsehoods will no longer avail thee, thou hast 
dipj)ed thy hand in innocent blood ; the corpse of thy 
victim is beneath this roof.' 

'I am no murderer,' said the ruffian, nothing daunted* 

' Wretch !' cried the superior, * dost thou still deny 
it^ does not all the country round accuse thee-^does 
not the bolt bear the mark of thine own hand— and 
wilt thou still hope to escape by uttering such foul 
falsehoods t The corpse is in the aisle, wilt thou deny 
it before witnesses, and wilt thou, laying thy hand 
upon the body, swear by the cross that thou art xnno* 
centV 

The ruffian seemed completely staggered by this 
question, which he had not anticipated ', his cheek, 
which was before pale, assumed a livid hue, and he re- 
' plied, in a faultering tone — 

'Your reverence hath put the question somewhat 
sudden, pr'ythee leave me awhile, for I feel somewhat 
faint ' — ^here his eye glanced at the window, which he 
hoped to escape by if the abbot should leave him ; but 
this was observed by the superior, who urged the ne- 
cessity of his ajppearing before the villagers. A monk 
entered at this moment, saying that &e presence of 
the abbot was required. Frank was agSMi pressed to 
go through the ordeal, by touching Uie body of his 
victim^ finding no alternative, the ruffian rose from 
his pallet, and leaning on the arm of the monk, and 
supported by the abbot, he arrived with Ihem in the 
aisle. On entering it the murderer closed his eyes and 
averted his head, first cateldng an iadistSnct glimpse of 
the melancholy group which surraimded the bier on 
which he supposed tne body ff. his rival lay. ' Why 
dost thou shudder,' inquired the abbot, ' if thou art not 
guilty of this heinous crime V The ruffian spoke not. 
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bat was led forward— he arrived at the foot of the bier, 
his head being still averted, when Wilfred, who had 
been kneeling \>j the side of the corpse, beheld him. 
* Villain !* shrieked the youth, starUng on his feet ; 
but Master Andrew, throwing his arms around him, 
prevented him from pouncing on the destroyer of his 
happiness. The voice startled the guilty wretch : he 
thought it proceeded ffom the spirit of his victim : he 
suddenly raised his head, and his first glance rested on 
the corpse of the murdered maiden. The horrid truth 
instantly flashed across his mind, his lips quivered, 
his whole frame became convulsed : ! one deep . groan of 
mental agony burst from him, and ^he fell' heavily on 
his face. The aisle echoed with the sound of his fall, 
and the villagers crowded round him. 

' Lift him up,' said the abbot, * he hath swooned, 
see his hands are clenched.' llie monks stooped to 
raise him, but he was motionless: his countenance 
had assumed a horrible appearance, and a cloak was 
spread over the corpse, for none could look upon it 
without shuddering. Need we add the sequel — need 
we dwell upon Wilfred's sorrow — ere a year had ex- 
pired he became a monk of the abbey where his true 
love slept in peace ; and Master Andrew, bowed down 
with grief, soon followed his amiable and unfortunate 
Winifred to the silent grave. 

Hubert* 



WOMAX. 

Some things Tve studteti. 

But 1 proliesi not \o interpret— Woman .» 

Tbft/nV Curfewt A, 4. S, 1. 

Bom by Nature in her dreams, 

Nurs'd by beauty, love, and bliss — 
Woman is not what she seems — 

Woman was not what she is : 
Last ! but faire^of creation ! 

Earth withouAer could not hold : 
Shedding joy in every station-^ 

Yet she is not as of old : 
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Woman's nid^Le ift (Mamp'd with Uij», 
But wonum was not what she is! 

No discord crossed her zephyr tongae, 

Jo mar the softness of her name j — 
No baneful passions o*er her hun^, 

To rob her of her spotless fame : 
Still she is voman— though not Eve — . 

Seductive, fond, revengeful, cold ; 
And all that's left for man's to grieve. 

Oh ! woman is not — as of old ! 
Woman's name is stamped with bliss ; 
Still woman was not what she is I 

F.C.N* 



f^SATH SONG OF THE liAST DKLAWARB INDIAN. 

I WFLL come ! I will come I to the land of the just. 

To die feasts of the brave will I come ! 
The warrior must rest feom his toils in the dust ; 
For the Great Spirit calls to his son. 

Shall the last of the Delawares shrink from his endt 
At his death, shall the Mohican fear 1 
When the Great Spirit calls on his son, to attend. 
Mid the chiefs of his tribe to appear. 

The word of mj- £Either have honoured and kept. 
And the wish of my mother obey'd ; 
Has the truth in the Delaware's soul ever slept ? 
Was the trust of his tribe e'er betray'd 1 

I have slain the Maqua*s ! the Maqua's I have slain ! 
And the scalp of the Mingo I won : 
I heeded not danger, and 1 turn'd not from pain, — 
But the Delaware's journey is done. 

I will come ! I will come ! to the land of the just, 
To the feasts of the brare, %r^ I come ! 
The warrior must rest from K toils in the dust ; 
For the Great Spirit calls to his soil. 

W. M..C0WE1.L. 
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SIR ROGER DE CALVERLEy'S GHOST. 
A FEW monthi since, we gave a plate illustrative of 
the Btoiv of * Sir Roger de Calverley.' This tradition, 
as we formerly stated, has been introduced into the 
series of * Mv Grandmother's Guests and their Tales/ 
under, the title of ' Sir Roger de Calverley 's Ghost;' 
and the vignette to our present volume illustrates this 
interesting fiction, in which all that relates to the 
knight and his ghost is merely episodical. 

The principal incidents of the tale are these : At the 
commencement of the civil wars the domain of Cal- 
verley was in the posMssion of Sir Edward Vavasour, 
and. this cavalier, being engaged on the king*s side, 
was grievously wonnded at the fatal battle of Marston 
Moor, and moat have perished, were it not for the ac- 
tive friendship of the celebrated Sir William D'Ave- 
nant, who, from having been in the . ' piping times of 
peace' merely an idle courtier and poet, had now be- 
come a soldier of some renown. With great zeal and 
much risk. Sir William succeeded in escaping with his 
wounded friend from the field of battle ; and as their 
retreat to York was cut off by the enemy, they pro- 
ceeded with all possible expedition to Calverley House, 
where Sir Etward's wife, the Lady Margaret, and his 
mother, tlie old Lady Vavasour, still resided. Within 
about five miles of Sir Edward's domain they overtook 
a ' worthy servant of the Lord,' Ananias Fats. The 
godly minister was on his way to Calverley, for the 
purpose of converting, and sojourning for some time 
with the Lady Vavasour, havmg a commission from 
Fairfax, authorising him to do so. Sir William at first 
afiEected the twang of the puritans of the period, and 
having learnt the purpose of Ananias, he suddenly dis- 
mounted him, and, with a pistol at his breast, com- 
pelled him to surrender, not only his commission, but 
to exchange clothes wit^ him. This being done, the 
puritan was mounted upon his horse, tied to the saddle, 
and a thistle placed under the steed's tail to expedite 
his speed. The animal, becoming furious, carried the 
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rider into the camp of the parliamentarians, wheire^ 
being observed in the dress of a king's officer, one of 
his former comrades shot him dead« 

In the meantime Sir Edward wa» safely lodged in a 
payilioB in the garden, and Sir William, in the dress of 
the Duritanical minister, obtained permission, bjr com- 
municating the secret to a faithful seii«nl, to enter 
Calvetley House. The hoax was lAte ; but the £B.mily - 
bad not retired. 

* Their anxiety to ki|ow the result of a battle, io 
which Sir Edward was certain to be engaged, had pre- 
vented them from retiring to rest; and, althoogb it 
wae now near midnight, and of course kng pa^t the 
hour at which even ladies of Quality in those times 
MWght their pillows, the LadiCs Vavasour weie stiil 
-up. The dowager lady was employed in working at a 
tapestry frame, in which she was assisted by a pretty 
black-eyed girl, an attendant, somewhat above the de- 
gree of a servant. The Lady Margaret had been read- 
ing aloud the Countess of Pembroke's *' Arcadia,*' and 
was just arriving at the termination of the tragic story 
of Argalus and Parthenia.' 

' This tale had excited abundance of tears from the 
two ladies, whose anxiety for Sir Edward's fate made 
-Ibem full of sympathy for the fabled woes of the per- 
sonages of the romance ; while the black -eyed Dorothy 
—whose heart had yet experienced so few sorrows of 
its own, that her tears were always ready to start for 
those of others, either real or imaginary — ^wept until 
she could hardly see her needle. 

* This melancholy party was disturbed by the en- 
trance of Gervase, who announced Master Ananias 
Fats, to the astonishment a^d displeasure of the ladies. 
They could not conceive what had induced the butler 
to depart from the ceremonious respect with which he 
usually approached them, and more particularly in 
favour of a man bearing sud^ name. 

< There was, however, no time to chide, for Ananias 
entered close upon Gervase's heel, and, with the inso- 
lent awkwardness which distuiguisbed the Poritiins of 
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t%i6 titne, he advanced towardii the old lady, keeping 
bis hat ot), and saluting her in no other waj than with 
a long drawling sigh, partaking somewhat of the miied 
nature of a groan and a snuf&e. 

' The old lady drc^w herself up with all the dignity 
she conld command ; and, if looks had the power to 
slay, hers would have pierced the pseudo Ananias 
through and through. 

' Sir William, howerer, looked at her without chang- 
ing the affected gravity of hb countenance. " Sister/' 
he said, " if thou art she whoni men call the Lady 
VavasouTi I would spe^ik with the«." 

' " I am the dowager I^dy Vavasour." 

' '* Hum! Dismiss the mioden." 

• «< I can have no conversation with thee which she 
as well as all the rest of my household may not hear." 

' " Sister, be not obstinate ; — again, I say unto thee, 
dismiss the maiden." 

' "I have no othier reply to make to your iflkolenca 
but to request you will speedily do vour errand, ^lin^ 
welcome, whatever it may be,) and that you reheve 
me from this intrunon." 

' *' Sister, thou art—a woman." He added in a 
lower tone, " II faut ^^elle noui quitte ; les rumveUes 
donije nixi chargh ne tont que pour voim et Madams,** 

'The old lady was more astonished than ever at 
h«ating the Puritan s^k tii French. Shelsaw imine- 
diately that there must be some mystery ; and no^ ish^ 
could account for the abruptneiw of the eiitraocfr of 
Gervase, who, she did not doubt, was acquainted with 
it. She thetefote told Dorothy, Whose la^e black eyes ' 
were rolling about in utter astonishment^ to retire. 

' As soon as the girl was gone. Sir William untied 
the string of his hi^h-crowned hat, and, his hair falKng 
about his shoulders, he appeared in his own shape -;;- 
that of an old and valued acquaintance.' 

To every one else he personated the character of 
Master Ananias Fats ; and by means of this disguise, 
and the use he made of the tradition of Sir Roger de 
Calverley'a ghost, be aucceeded in aiding the escape 
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of his friend. Sir Edward, and his family, who were 
shortly afterwards safely landed in France. 



POBTICAL BPI9TLE. 
PROM J. A. SHKA. 



The curse of my land I have borne on my brow, 
But I ne'er felt the chain on my spirit till now : 
For when Friendship invites me to banquet and bower. 
The wing of the eagle is robbed of its power. 

To the clay it is fettered— 'there let it remain. 
It has sought — it is seeking for freedom in vain ; 
For to reptiles of earth is t^he consciousness given, 
Of the king-bird who boasts the high places of heaven. 

Bat such things must be ! In this valley of ours 
How thick are the weeds, and how few are the flowers ; 
And what have we to keep them in brilliancy here. 
But the breath of a sigh, and the dew of a tear ! 

• • • • • 

Well ! were I as free as the breath of our skies. 
Not alone should you dwell in the light of those eyes. 
Which you say are assembling, like starlight above. 
To brighten your banquet with beauty and love. 

With delight in these spell-beams of heaven Til gaze. 
And drink in the love of repose from their rays. 
From the smile of each brow, from the blush of each 

cheek. 
And the words of each lip, when in music they'd break. 

But 'tis vain ! And will you, dear Mackenzie, reveal 
To these seraphs of earth what a Poet can feel. 
When he sighingly thinks on the damnable thrall 
Tkat prevents him from seeing and knowing them all. 

Tell them further, that surely as carriage- wheels roil. 
They'll have with them the best of the Poet—his soul ; 
And happy he'll be, " if amid the gay cheer. 
Some kind voice will utter, ' I wish he were here.' 
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tnn StAEEtS Ol' 1>A&IS. 

Tk tb'e motley mixture of all conditions of people 
which'is found in the streetB of Paris, the thinking ob- 
Beirer finds a. proof of that ^bm among wise men^ 
that the good and the eril of this world is pretty equally 
^vided, atad that the actual diflerence of condition 
does not extend beyond the surface of things. Look 
ftt thos)a persons who reclined at ease in their carriages^ 
are whirled past the more laborious and more useful 
classes of the community. Do not their dissatisfied and 
anxious countenances tell, too plainly to be misunder* 
Btood, that thi^y are not a jot more happy than the 
lowly individuals whom their wh^ls splash as they pass. 

How often do I quit magnificent saloons, where the 
interminable unceasmg chatter which is miscalled con- 
versation, is varied onl^ by the eternal ecart€; where, 
folly and ftivolity, and falsehood, in the dress of womaa, 
keep up a constant fire of words witliout ideas, and 
ideas without sentiment; where, if you have a slight 
cold, you seem to excite die most tender solicitude from 
people who would not care two straws if you were dead 
and buried, and whose affected politeness is as mucli 
put on, as the paint which blooms on their cheeks. 

In the streets I find a relief from this duplicity.' Th^ 
festraint which society imposes is taken off; the faces 
liave a more natural expression. The motions of men's 
bodies aire not arti^dal ; their looks are easy and free. 
In this kind of pantomime I observe the character, the 
condition, the looks, the passions and the feelings of the 
individuals who pass, and 1 can class them according 
to the different degrees in humanity to which they be- 
long, a thing which, in society, is wholly impracticable. 

I perceive a man approach, who carries his stick witk 
an air of authority, as if it were a baton of command. 
He struts through the densd crowd as if he composed 
the whole of the mass through which he bustles, and 
who, if he were aware of the existence of each in- 
dividual whom he jostles, would think that he did them 
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all an honour by treading on their toe«. ' He ia an 
egotist.' One glance is si&cient to determine it; and, 
it' he possesses any authority, w^oe to all who are under 
him. There is another person slovenly in his dress, 
dirty in his person; but yet whose inflated cheeks 
hardly bespeak a less important notion of himself than 
the one we have just dismissed. He looks up to the 
sky as if to compUment nature upon having produced 
BO perfect a work as himself. Twenty to one, and I 
will cry ' done ' first, he is a pedant who has just at- 
tained the important rank of a schoolmaster. 

' Pray take care, sir, where you are going to,' I said 
to a little gentleman who thrust and edged himself 
through the crowd without appearing to notice any one. 
Something was sticking out ot his pocket which excited 
my curiosity, I looked on it, atd found it was a manu- 
script melo drama. I knew at once that he must be 
an author, whose piece had been rejected at the Porte 
8t. Martin, and he was hastening to oflfer it at the 
Kicbelieu theatre. 

But let us leave the passengers for a moment to look 
at those who exercise their industry in the street. In 
the first place, observe those people who expose their 
merchandise upon boards, and those others who have 
nothing but a basket or box which they carry with 
them. The latter are quick and dexterous as the Arabs 
of the desert. Two pretty girls have stopped to look at 
the wares of one of them. With great hesitation, and 
after deUberating long, they have chosen a ring, which 
they think cannot be dear at ten sous. They try it on, 
and are looking for the money to pay for it, when to their 
astonishment tbe seller and his goods have vanished. 
He saw with the quickness of eye which belongs to his 
tribe, the Commissionaire, whose duty it is to clear the 
streets of them, and in a twinkling he disappeared. 
The two girls did not know what to do. They had the 
man's goods without having paid for them. ' Be satis- 
fied,' I said to them, * you will find him again to-mor- 
row in the same place.' ' But, sir,* one of them replied, 
• we do not live in Paris.' * 1 thought not,* I rejoined. 
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. Look next at those walking advertisements, who, 
crowned with large placards, gravely perambulate the 
most popoloas parts of the city. I wonder that go- 
-vemmient does not make them pay a stamp duty. 

Then the monkeys and their proprietors, who are 
always to be seen upon the boulevards. These are most 
amusing creatures. They pull off their hats, and with 
dumb but eloquent gesticulations, beg that you will 
exercise your chsuity in their favour ; and yet, amus- 
ing as they are in some points of view, they shock me 
by the. close manner in which they imitate humanity. 

Yonder is a man oddly dressed, and of demeanour 
still more odd, who is making a speech to the crowd, 
upon ,the sympathetic qualities of rats and cats. In his 
cage a large tom cat lies in quiet repose, while a score 
of rats are running about him and over him. The ora- 
tor : concludes a Jong discourse, the subject of which is, 
the advantages of education applied to rats and mice, 
by offering for sale a powder which will cut short their 
education and their life at once. 

The music of the dancing-rooms often fatigues me ; 
but who ever tires of the music of the streets 1 The 
blind man, seated at the foot of a tree, on the. boule- 
vards, who scrapes a tune upon his most unpromising 
violin, while his dog solicits, in a small wooden bowl 
which he holds in his mou^, the benevolence of the 
spectators, pleased me more than many of the profes- 
sors I have heard. 

The worst of all this observation and speculation is, 
that it makes one so familiar with the miseries of the 
human, race, that one's . heart grows harder than it 
ought, to be. Xbfi more a population increases in num- 
bers, by so much the more each individual becomes 
isolated in himself. He perceives the infirmity, the 
sufferings, the poverty of his fellows ; he cannot suc- 
cour all the world, and therefore he succours nobody. 
Nothing can place this disregard in a more striking 
point of view than when some unhappy person falla 
under a fit of apoplexy in the street. Five hundred 
persons stop to look at him, and to gase upon the con* 
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TttlAoiui which faw agonies occasion, and eonrnMy" it 
fmlipens, that a porter, or labouror, is the obly one who 
thioka <of caiiying him away, and administeriiig t» 
him the wdccpnic which common hmnanity, to say ao» 
thing of CUcistianvharity, require. 

Staith itaeU; in i^ moat awful and appalling s]ui{ie^ 
traverieatbe streets of Pans without.ezciting the least. 
sMiaation.. In the coentry, if you had passed your life 
on .had terms with three -fouttha ef jm neighhonnh 
year death woiUd seem to iqnit all acoies. As soon 99 
the breath is onee out of your body, they treat yon ^ith 
respect ; they pull off tlMi^ hats aa your funeral paases 
by, end sVen the morS' generous of them may sool^ 
times murmor a few femes of the Sk PtefimidU, te 
your -good. • • 

At Paris, do not ilaiter yourself that any such ad- 
▼antikgea may befidl you. Your hearse, net^lkstaad« 
ing all its array of mieomers and horses and fsatibeiSf 
is turned out of its course by market carts, or even 
▼iler vehicles. After being well turned and rattlsdtmd ^ 
knocked aboot^ yon amv» at P^re la Cbait»e> aoRl your 
frieilds aie«olivxii46d there ctm be no danger in bury*- 
ing yoU, ahiea so muck tAiaking has not awakened 
you; Yoq areeatried to the giave, where a few has^ 
prayers ake bes(bw«d apon you* 

£t maint x^^^j^ semble vous dire : 
Monsieur le inoit j^aurai de vous ' 

Tfmt en argent, et tant en cire, 
'St'tant en autres menus gouts. 

At ks^tii yita'>are'1raried, you, and adl recollection «f • 
yen ; and jnm >ezee«t0is ;ai|d legsteea retom hedia, 
cslcnlating'^theMMtpense of the ftmcral, the ametuotef 
whht .ye» have mt behind you, and af 'their sefivai 
shares; Your be«t ftiead^ your dog, ipill remain the 
last at your gittve, andwill bid you farewell fbr evtsv, 
with ia ainoere howl ^ and yet, it is very likely, that jtm 
haVe many a time bestowed stripes upon him uade« 
served, and chained him up when he would have 
more gladly roaiued at freedcncn. 
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BETZSCU S SHAKSPEARC. 

The extraordinary artist whose admirable designs 
for Goethe's Faust have made him as well known in 
this country as any of our native painters, has pub- 
lished a series of seventeen plates, illustrative of the 
tragedy of Hamlet. It is his intention, as we under- 
stand, to follow this up by similar illustrations of the 
other plays of our great dramatist ; and, if that in- 
tention be fulfilled, we shall be sure to have illustra- 
tions worthy of the subject ; for Mr. Retzsch, putting 
his graphic skill for a moment out of the question, 
possesses that purely poetical power of invention which 
enables him to understand and appreciate Shakspeare's 
beauties. He never makes the mistake so common to 
English artists who undertake dramatic subjects ; ho 
does not copy stage dresses, and faces, and action, and 
fancy at the same time that he is embodying the 
creations of the poet. In a series like this, some of 
the plates must of necessity be superior to the others. 
We have selected one of those in which tlie artist 
seems to have caught the spirit of the scene best. It 
is that in which the ghost beckons Hamlet to follow 
him, and where the prince, dnttn hy his fate, obeys 
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W« biddiag, in spite of the Hud violence of hi9 friends. 
The passage will beet explain the plate. 

Afar, Look, with what courteous action , 

It waves you to a more removed ground : 
But do not go with it. 
Hor, No, by no means. 

Ham. It will not speak ; then I will follow it. 
Hor. Do not, my lord. 

Ham. Why, what should be the fear f 

I do not set my life at a pin's fee ; 
And, for my soul, what can it do to that, 
Being a thing immortal as itself? 
It waves me forth again ;— 1*11 follow it. 

Hot. What, if it tempt you toward the flood, mv 
lord, ^ 

Or to the dreadful summit of the diff. 
That beetles o'er his base into the sea ? 
And there assume some other horrible foim, 
Wluch might deprive your sovereignty of reason. 
And draw you into madness 1 think of it : 
The very place puts toys of desperation. 
Without more motive, into every brain, 
That looks so many fathoms to the sea. 
And hears it roar beneath. 
^ ^<'"»« It waves me still :— 

Go on, I'll follow thee. 

Afar. You shall not go, my lord. 
Ham. Hold off yoor hands. 

Hor. Be rul'd, you shall not go. 
flam. My fate cries out. 

And makes each petty artery in this bodv 
As hardy as the rl^^ean Hon'is nerve. — ' 

IGhMt beehotu. 
Still am I call'd ^^unhand me, gentlemen ; — 

By heaven, I'll make a ghost of him that lets me :— •* 
I m, away :— Go on,--I'll follow thee. 

The whole collection is equally good. The scene of 
llamlet s soUJoquy, that in which he is about to kill 
tiis uncle as be is praying, the grave scene, and that of 
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the etUMtxo^e, aie ezquisitolj done. The spirit and 
vigour of the action, the yarietjr of force and expres- 
sion in the countenances, and the extraordinary beauty 
which he has managed to infuse into the scenes, are 
each in their way proofis of decided genius ; hut we 
think that his inrention is hardly any where more de- 
cidedly shown than in the first scene, that in which 
the king is murdered by his brother; and where, 
although there are only two figures, the story is told 
by means of accessories and allusions in a mbst em- 
phatic manner. The plates are accompanied by a 
triple version, in English, German, and French, of the 
scenes illustrated, and there is a very clever, critiealy 
and explanatory introduction by Boettiger. 

It is extremely well got up ; and, considering the 
number and excellence of the plates, is one of the 
cheapest as well as one of the most delightful works of 
art that has lately appeared. 



WRITTSN UNDER A WITHERED TREE. 
Whoss youth has not, on pleasure's wing. 

Flown much too quickly by! 
Whose manhood has not felt the sting 
Which broken joys and hopes will bring ? 

Whose heart ne'er heav'd a sigh 1 
None I for life's like an earth-bound root, 

Which changes with the year ; 
Sweet blossoms first begin to shoot, 
Which quickly ripen into fruit, 

But many a blight is near ; 
They seize upon the springing tree, 

Then soon its branches fade, 
Yet the worn trunk still lingeringly 
Remains to show what misery 

Dwells under beauty's shade. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES. — NO. VI. 
A NIGHT AT NOTTINGHAM. 

Of the ancient castle of Nottingham not a stone re* 
mains visible. A structure of modem erection and in 
the worst possible taste crowns the lofty eminence 
where the former tower stood ; and, although it bears 
the name of castle, has nothing else to recall to the 
mind of the observer the proud baronial edifice of other 
days, which was once a place of impregnable defence 
against attack, and of irresistible force in keeping the 
surrounding country in awe. The position is one which 
for such purposes cannot be surpassed throughout the 
whole of our island. Commanding a view for many 
miles round, to approach it uuperceived was impossible; 
and the difficulties of access were so many and so great, 
that a very moderate force would have sufficed for its 
perfect security. 

These were the qualities which probably recom- 
mended it to the profligate queen of the ill-fated 
Edward the Second, who, after her husband's most 
foul and barbarous murder, took up here her resi- 
dence with her paramour Mortimer, Earl of March. 
The old Saxon fortress had been carefully enlarged 
and strengthened. It was garrisoned by a formid- 
able body of troops, the tried adherents of Mortimer, 
who had seen much service in the cruel civil strife, 
now known by the name of * the Baron's Wars,* and 
whose practice in shedding the blood of their country- 
men had seasoned them to more than the ordinary 
barbarities of warfare. Some of the chieftains, whose 
principal recommendations were, tliat they would stop 
at no evil deed, when urged by the bidding of Mortimer 
and the hope of gain, had also taken up their abode in 
the castle, and they, with some few churchmen, of 
whom Bur wash, the bishop of Lincoln, was the head, 
formed the court of the guilty pair. 

The opposite faction, crushed and beaten as they 
were, saw with most dismal apprehensions the pro- 
««eding5 of Mortimer. They knew that he had good 
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islMOn to fear their resentmenty and they douhted not 
that he would soon find some means of requiting their 
past opposition to his designs, and of preventing their 
future attempts lo thwart his projects of daring an^hi- 
tion. Mortimer's frequent consultations with the 
Bishop of Lincoln aud some others 6{ his party, secretly 
as they were conducted, yet came to the knowledge <x 
the harons, and they bad too much reason to belieFe 
that some plan full of danger to themselves was on the 
point of being carried into effect. They in their own 
defence held meetings, to which, for the sake of security, 
they repaired in disguise ; and although each was con- 
vinced that some speedy measures ought to be taken, it 
was extremely difficult to hit upon any which should at 
once be effectual and safe, without drawing down the 
open vengeance of Mortimer. In the very depth of 
their despair a ray of hope broke in upon them from a 
quarter where tbey had the least expected it. 

The young King Edward the Third, although he 
bore the name of king, was held so completely under 
the domination of Mortimer and of his mother, that he 
was thought to be a willing slave to their behests. 
Although he ought to have been the most active, as he 
was the person the most interested, in crushing the dan- 
gerous traitor by whose influence his sceptre was made 
a child's bauble, he seemed to acquiesce willingly and 
basely in the usurpations of the favourite. jSut this 
was a mistake. He had long beheld, with an indig* 
nant spirit, the insolence of the governor ; and when 
the Lord Montague was one day complaining to him of 
some wrongs he had endured, he asked him suddenly 
why he had neither loyalty nor courage enough to 
bring down the head of so dangerous and aspiring a 
traitor as Mortimer. Lord Montague could scarcely 
believe that he heard aright. He replied, that he de- 
sired no better than to risk his life in such an enter- 
prise, if he were backed by the king's authority* Ed- 
ward told him, that he had full authority, and bade 
him iet about the affair ; and giving him his signet 
y3 
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ring, as a token to Sir Wilfiam Eland, the governor of 
Nottingham Castle, desired him to take measurer for 
surprising Mortimer. At the same time he enjoined 
him great caution, as the slightest intimation of such 
a design would put Mortimer upon his guard, rouse all 
the hitterncss of his soul, and, as his xnfiuence with 
some of the martial barons was very great, would cer- 
tainly renew the civil war, from which the country was 
suffering. 

Lord Montague was not slow in communicatrag with 
hh peers ; and it was soon ananged, that he should 
make bis way into the castle, disguised, and arrange 
with Sir William Eland theb future proceedings. For 
the purpose of lulling Mortimer's suspicions, it was 
nettled that the king should, on the following day, set 
off for London ; that some of the lords should accom- 
pany him, and that others should quit Nottingham on 
pretence of returning to their homes. This plan wa« 
put into execution. 

On the following night, just as the evening Had 
closed' in, two horsemen, clad in the ordinary dress of 
men at arms, rode up to a small lone inn, called the 
White Rose, situate at about a mile from Nottingham, 
on the Leicester road. Soon afterwards three stout 
franklyns, who had been, as they said, at the market 
of the last-mentioned town, also arrived. By degrees, 
and in companies of two or three, several other travel- 
lers, in equally • humble- garb, arrived *; two or three 
Ariars, and' some pilgrims also, came np; until, at 
length, there was a company of twenty men assembled 
in the common room ' of the White Rose, to the as- 
tonishment and' delight of the host, who had seldom. 
his hostelry so well filled. His surprise was not a little 
increased by perceiving that his guests seemed to 
know each other, and were engaged in deep conversa- 
tion ; they seemed to be expecting some one ; at length 
the sound of a horse in hard gallop was heard with- 
out, and the guests all looked forth at the door and 
windows- with eager anxiety. The sound approached; 
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iwvor ; a«d, on reaching the inn, a man in tbe4reM 
of a nook* bat who rode not like a churchman, leaped 
from his- horse. 

* 'Tia he ! ' cried several voices. 

' Silence !' cried the monk ; and the whole party 
drew into the house. The monk followed them into 
the TDom. ' One moment may ruin all/ he said, 'and 
if OUT meeting here should get wind, our heads will 
pay the forfeit. Secure all who are about, and who are 
not of us/ 

In a moment the host, and a lout of a boy, who 
acted as his hostler, were laid hands on, and uncere* 
inoniously thrust into the cellar, where the key was 
turned upon them, notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of the poor man, who believed that his guests meant 
nothing short of robbing his house. 

The monk thea flung off his frock, and the Lord of 
Montague stood fully armed before the confederate 
nobles, who, in disguise, and by different roads, had 
rendezvoused here. 

' How have you sped ? * cried one of the younger 
horsemen. 

' Right luckily, my liege, hitherto, ' replied Mon- 
tague to the king, for it was he who had addressed ^ 
him ; ' and if all goes on well for the next two hours, ' 
the serpent's fang shall be drawn, and your enemy 
and ours be no longer able to peril our lives.' 

' Tell out your tale, then,' rejoined the king. 

' Thus then it is,' said Montague. * In this dress 1 
gained admittance, unsuspected, to the castle; saw the 
constable, and learned from him that all hope to sur- 
prise the castle is utterly vain. The guards are 
changed and doubled every night., The gates are 
iocki^ with locks provided for the purpose ; the keys 
carried to the queen, and laid by her under her pillow.' 

' And how then can we hope to succeed V 

* There are other ways of entrance beside the gate. 
Fai: out in the fields is an aperture, known to none save 
Sir William Eland, which leads to a cavern ; at the 
end of that cavern is a winding staircase, cut in the 
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sMid-ioCk on which the castle is built. It trae con- 
stnicted in olden times, when the fortress was used as 
a place of refuge by the Saxon kings, at the time that 
the invasions of the Danish pirates made it necessary 
to retire to the interior of the coantry. This passage 
leads to the very base of the castle, and is dosed by 
a massy door in one of the cellars of the castle, which 
all who know of its existence at all (and there are not 
many such) take to be an old well long closed ap. At 
this opening the governor will be to admit us. Once 
there, a few minutes suffice to cany us to the chamber 
of Mortimer, and then — revenge is ours.' 

A suppressed murmur of exultation ran through the 
assembly. 

' There is one thing I have to say/ said Lord Mbil- 
tague : < the service we go on is dangerous ; it may 
even fail. We must not, therefore, set our all, and 
that which is dearer to us than any thing which is ours 
*~-the safety of our king, upon this desperate chance. 
My Jiege, you must back to Leicester. If fortune 
smile upon us, a swift messenger shall inform you of 
our good luck. If she fail us, then we are enough to 
fall in the attempt of restoring to our monarch his 
throne, and to our country its liberties.' 

* We have no time to spend in talking,' said the 
king, ' and the gift of speech is not mine. One word 
shall suffice for all : I am an adventurer with you in 
this enterprise, and with you I stand or fall. No 
words, my lords, it is decided,' he added, waving his 
hand ; * and now let's to horse/ 

It was in vain to resist the determined maimer in 
which the young monarch said this. The horses were 
qaickiy mounted, and the party, turning out of the 
highway, rode across the meadows, b^ the side of the 
Trent, until they reached, the spot, indicated by the go- 
vernor. By his directions, the opening was soon 
found ; auflfour of the party staying to take care of 
the horses, and to secure a retreat for the others, in 
case it should be neoessary, the king and the rsst of 
tlie nobles entered the cavern. Being provided with 
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lorclies, they raadily found the way, and reached tbe 
top of the winding ascent. There Sir William Eland was 
waiting, who led them, in silence, through the lower 
rooms, to the floor on which the queen's chamber Was. 
A long gallery led to it, and a lamp burning before a 
figure of the Virgin sufficiently pointed it out. 

The king paused for a moment. The personal dan- 
ger of his situation he thought not of ; but there was a 
rush of agonising thoughts through his mind, that 
made him wish the eaith would swallow him. He be- 
lieved, with the rest of the world, that his mother car- 
ried on a guilty intercourse with Mortimer ; and the 
ezposhre which must necessarily be made of her 
shame« if the Earl of March should be found in her 
chamber, cast a feeling of degradation over him which 
was insupportable. He was almost disposed to recede, 
when Sir William Eland, who guessed the emotion's of 
his mind, pointed to a door adjoining that of the 
queen's bed-chamber, and whispered to him, ' Morti« 
met*' At the same moment he heard the deep low 
tones of the favourite's voice. He breathed freely, and 
felt as if the weight of a world had been removed from 
his breast. 

The whole of the party, with weapons bared, and 
with steps so soft and slow that not the slightest noise 
was produced by them, stole gently along the passage, 
until they reached the door, which stood open. They 
were now near enough to hear that Mortimer was in 
converse with Burwash, the bishop of Lincoln. 

* And now to rest, holy father,' he said ; ' yonder 
ia the list of your foes and mine ; and I swear, by the 
beard of St. Paul, that not many days shall ^ass in 
which they and I will breathe together this air of life. 
Bead it to me once more, I pray thee.' 

Burwash was heard to read the names of Lord Mon- 
tague, Sir Humphry and Sir Edward Bohun, the Lords 
Molines, Hufford, Stafford, Clinton, and Sir John 
Neville ; all of whom were listening. 

' Man^ thanks to ye ! ' whispered Lord Montague, 
whose vivacity alwaya grew with danger. 
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• But/ Mid BarwMh, 'all these are friends of Che 
king, and bow think yon he will brook their death Y 

' He is a bay-— tind a foolish boy, who neither acts 
Dor thinks without my permission/ replied Mortimer, 
in a tone of contempt. 

' Then it is time that this state of affairs should 
change!' cried Edward, as he passionately kicked open 
the door ; and Mortimer and the bishop were dis- 
covered at a table, round which were also sitting Sir 
Simon Beresford, Sir Hugh Tnrplington, and Sir John 
Monmouth. 

The consternation of the party may be imagined. 
Mortimer rose, and attempted to gain a small door 
which led into the adjoining ^the queen's) room, bat 
was seised by the king, who did not attempt to strike 
him with his sword ; but by a vigorous hurl thrust him to 
the ground. The bishop took refuge in a comer ; the 
others drew their swords, but were quickly disarmed, 
except Turplington, who, when he sa^v Mortimer on 
the ground, made a blow at the king, which Lord 
Montague parried. They exchanged a few thrusts, 
when Montague, mth a violent lunge, plunged his 
sword into his opponent's body, and laid him in a mo- 
ment at his feet. 

The queen, in the meantime, awoke by the noise, 
rushed out in her night-dress, with her hair about her 
shoulders, and forgetting all sense of decorum, in the 
agitation of the moment, threw herself at her son's 
feet, and besought him to spare ' the gentle Mortimer.' 
Edward bade his followers bind the Earl ; and while 
this order was being compUed with, he forced his mo- 
ther into her bed-room, and having sent her ladies 
to attend her, ordered a guard to be placed at her 
door, to prevent all persons from entering or quitting 
her chamber. 

Mortimer, the bishop, and the two surviving knights, 
wexA bound and carried to a dungeon, to await the fol- 
lowing morning, which was to see them carried prison- 
ers to Loi^don ; where some of them expiated on the 
scaffold the crime they had rather meditated than 
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oommittdd. The . gBtes of tlie c«stle were speedily 
opened ; the king's adfaeients rushed in ; the fa- 
Tonreis of Mortimer lost their spirit of jesistance with 
their leader's fall ; and thus ended 

A Night at Nottingham. 



THE REJECTED. 

In vain, in vain ; — it cannot be :— 

Through life I must love on, 
Though all be rayless misery, 

And ev'ry hope is gone. 
I shunn'd her smile's resistless sway, 

I fled before her eye. 
And T0v*d, to while my grief away, 

Beneath Italia's sky. 
But, though around me all was fiiir 

Deep dy'd in Nature's bloom, 
It gave no solace to my care. 

No cheering to my doom. 
I left the sunny land, and sought 

A stem monastic cell. 
Deeming, if peace contentment brought. 

There it would surely dwell. 
But vainly with my heart I strove ; 

Though all was holy there. 
It still would whisper thotights of love. 

When othiirs bow*d in pray'r. 
I t^*d the grape's obUvious pow'r i 

Alaa, that pow'r was vain ; 
Mv brain was madden'd for the hour, 

Then felt its woes again. 
And then I bid mv heart awake. 

And rouse its sleeping pride. 
And, with a vig'rous effort, shake 

Its sorrows all aside. 
In viiin, in vain ; it cannot be :— 

Through life I must love on. 
Though all be rayless misery. 

And ev'ry hope u gone. 
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THE ITALIAN NOVBOSTS. 

MircR has been done of late to make the delightfnl 
productions of the Italian tale-writers as well known 
as they deserve to be ; but much also yet remains un- 
touched. If tlie love of the English public for these 
works should be regulated by the obligations they are 
under to them, no literary productions which have ap- 
peared since the revival of learning would have a 
greater share of their favour ; for it was unquestion- 
ably by the Italian novelists that a taste for prose fic- 
titious narrative was first generated. To them we are 
indebted not only for all the brilliant creations of ro- 
mantic and humorous genius which France, Italy, and 
Spain have given to the world, but our own Fielding, 
and Smollett, and greater than all. Sir Walter Scott, 
have drawn from the source of their invention, or at 
least from their example, the first notion of those nar- 
rations which are the deUght of all men, and the pride 
of English literature. 

It is not, however, for the purpose of drawing any 
comparison between our own novels and those of Italy, 
(although, with all our fondness for the latter, we do 
not hesitate to pronounce for the infinite superiority of 
the former,) that we make these remarks. We wish 
only at the present moment to make our readers ac- 
quainted in some degree, and we regret that our limits 
compel us to do so cursorily, with Sie works of one of 
the most original and curious of the Italian novelists. 

The greater part of the tales which belong to the 
extensive class included under this title, are, like 
those of Boccaccio, pictures of the manners of the 
aj|;e in which their several authors lived. Some- 
times they are the chronicles of the remarkable events 
which have happened in their times ; at others they 
are powerful, and not often covert, satires on the 
vices and follies which abounded. Some of them, and 
they are by far the fewer number, have gone further 
into the realms of fiction, and have drawn pictures of 
characters wholly ima^nary. The interest of these 
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Utter nov^elB is of course much less than that of the 
4>ther8i unless the deficiency which is inherent in their 
Ter^ nature is remedied hy the genius of the authoi^. 
It IS possible in such tales, as in fables, to convey 
wholesome truths, and sound morals, by means of 
events and personages which are not only imaginary, 
but which cannot even have fallen within the range of 
human possibility. To effect this, however, requires 
extraordinary invention and a very dexterous hand. 
None but a mind capable of strong powers, and wbidi 
has so closely observed the world as to be able to mix 
up its modes and forms with ideal productions, can 
compass such a design ; and a fairy tale properly con- 
stnicted and skilfully executed, is, therefore, m our 
opinion, a very high achievement ift the art of literary 
composition. 

In Italy there have been two authors eminently 
skilled in this kind of writing. The first is Strappa- 
rola, who in the middle of the sixteenth century pub- 
lished at Venice a collection of fairy tales, ana other 
romances* Perrault, the celebrated French author, 
and the accomplished Countess D*Aulnois, who ex- 
cited in their countrymen a taste for this kind of 
Tvriting, drew largely from the copious store-house of 
•Strapparola ; and *Le Chat Botti* and * Belle Etoile,* 
which are so delightful to all persons versed in fairy 
lore, are adaptations from tales contained in ' Le Notte 
Piaoewli* of Strapparola. His works contain other 
tales of great merit, and which have nothing to do with 
£siiries, but of them we at present take no notice. 

Another author, who is not less distinguished than 
the last for his tales on subjects of enchantment 
and Juries, is Gian Alesio Abbatutis. This at least 
was the naane by which, . from a caprice common 
tOBong the writers of Italy, the author of a coUection , 
of fairr tales chose to be designated. His real name 
was uian Battista Basils. He had devoted himself 
from 'his earliest youth to literary pursuits, and had 
gained no mean fame among his competitors in the 
career which he had chosen, when the spirit of ad- 
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Teotnre, and l^ie love of novelty, prompted bim to 
make a ioumey into regions tbea but litt^ knovm. 
He travelled in Candia, Greece, and all parts of Italy, 
and apent the better years of his life in this vaga- 
bondising kind of existence. Having arrived at an 
age somewhat advanced, he amused himself by coUect* 
ing some of the tales he had heard in his travels^ and 
by patting them into such a shape as should at once 
Aoit the taste and comprehension of his illiterate eoun*- 
ttTmen, and at the same time impart to them some vae- 
fill moral, tie accordingly wrote and published, in the 
year t63>l, a work whidi has now become extremely 
ficaice, under the title of ' II PenUanerone,' This has 
been said by a competent judge, and we are disposed 
enticely to agree with him, to be the best oollection of 
fairy tales ever written. The difficulty of translating 
it has hitherto made this book very little known. The 
yery ingenious author of ' Fairy Mythology ' has, how- 
ever, recently given a specimen of it. It is vmtten in 
the Neapolitan dialect, which to ifs Tramontmti pre- 
sents difficulties innumerable— almost insuperablei 
iThe author of ' Fairy Mythology ' has been perfecdy 
«ware of this, and says with great modesty, greater 
perhaps than was necessary, * We claim, however, 
great indulgence, on account of the difficulties we had 
to struggle with in interpreting an idiom diffiuing so 
much from Italian, and without the aid of dictionanr 
or glossary. Conceiye an Italian acquainted wiA 
English set to translate the most Scottish parts of 
Kamsay, Bums, or the Waverley novels ! Omissions 
and mistakes our readers must be thwefore prepared to 
meet with and excuse.' 

We can, notwitbataading thia apology, assure our 
readers tluit the author's version of the stories he has 
undertaken to translate is ci^ital. The quaintness of 
the original is admirabljr preserved, and although the 
unmitigated Irish in which many of the other parts of 
^s book are written, ralher treads upon the toes of 
oitt: English prejudice, its nawetS suits excellently with 
the quiddities of the Neapolitan dialect. We leave 
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tbem io pd^ &r tbemieiTM hy libit foBowiiig Taston 
of tli« ongiasl * Fuas in Boots/ under die title of 
OAOuirso* 

' There was one time, in the eitf of Naples, an old 
man, nuserably miserably^ poor« He was so wretched, 
so wrinkled, so big^ so light, and witfaont a single rag 
to cover his carcass, that he went as caked as a flea« 

< Being now about to i&iake out the bags at life, he 
called to him his sons Oratiello and Pippo, and said to 
them, " I am now called upon by the tenor of my bi& 
to pay the debt I owe to nature ; and, belies me, If 
you are Chiistiaos, that I ahoold feel greet pleasuM at 
leaving this den of misery ^tfais heap of woes, but 
that 1 leave you here bebimd me, a pair of mkembl^ 
fellows, as big as St. Clara on the five loads of MeUto, 
without a single stitch on you, as clean as a barber's 
basin — as smooth as the face of a spring-well — as diy 
as a plum-stone ; that you have not as moeh as would 
trip a fly ; and were you to run a bundwd miles, not 
an atom would dr^ irom you, since my ill look placed 
me where nothing good was to be got, and that, just 
as X am, they may put me down in their books ; for 2 
have aQ along, as you well know, made shifts and 
straggles, and gone to bed without a candle* Yet, fbr- 
all that, I will, now that I am dying, leave you sctne 
token of my love. So do you, Oratiello, who are my 
^rst bom, take that sieve that is hanging against llbe 
wall, with which you can earn your brmd ; and do you, 
who are the youngest, take the oat, and remember your 
daddy." So saying, he began to whimper, and a little 
after said, " God be with you ; 'tis night." 

' Oratiello had his father buried by charity, and then- 
took the sieve, and went riddUng hem and tiiere, and- 
every where, to gain a livelihood ; and the more be 
riddled the more he earned. Pippo, taking his eat, 
said, " Only see now what a pretty legacy my feth'er 
has left me! I am not able to ^t what will support 
myself; and now I most shift for two. What is tl^ 
good of this wretched inheritance 1 I am. ewe I shoaM 
have been far better without it." 

7. « 
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* llw est, who WAS listing to this M^fioqu^r^ t«» 
plied, << You are grieving without any need ; and you 
have more luck than sense : but you don't Imow your 
lack, for I am able to make you m<^, if i set aboXit 
it." When Pippo heard this, he thanked his cat, and 
stroked her three or four times on the back, and warmly 
commended himself to her. 

' * The cat then took compassion on the unfortunate Gag- 
liuso, and every morning, when the sun, with the bait of 
light put on his golden hook, fished for the shades of 
aight, she betook herself, either to the shore of Chiaja or- 
to the Fish-rock (Preta de lo Pesce), and catching a 
goodly turbot or a fine dory, she bagged it, and carried 
it to the king, and said, "My Lord Gagliuso, your 
higfaness's most humble slave, sends you tibis fish with 
all lererence, and says, ' To a great lord a small pre- 
sent/^' 

* The king, with a joyful countenance, as he always 
shows to those who bring him any thing, -said to the 
cat, " Tell this lord, whom I do not know, that I thank 
lorn most heartily." 

'The cat would, another time, run to where they 
were fowling in the marshes or fields, and when the 
fowlers had brought down a partridge or a quail, she 
caught it up and presented it to the king with tho 
same message ; and she practised this artifice, until* 
one morning he said to her, " I feel myself so much' 
obliged to this Lord Gragliuso, that I am desirous to 
be acquainted with him, that I may make him an 
adequate return for the civilities he has shown me•'^ 
To this the cat replied, " The desire of Lord Gagliuso' 
is, to risk his life and blood for your highness*B crown ; 
and to-morrow morning, without fail, as soon as the^ 
sun has set fire to the stubble of the fields of air, he- 
will come and pay his respects to you." 

* When the morning came, &e cat set off to the< 
king's, and eaid to him, " Sire, my Lord Gagliuso* 
sends to ezeuse himself for not coming ; for this vary 
night certain of his chamberlains are run away,^ mnd: 
have not left him so mu<* as a shirt." When th«. 
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Iring hetttd tkis, fa« tnstsntlj made th«m take ottt ^ Itik 
^srdiobe a quantity of clothes «]xd Hneii, and setit 
them to Gaghnso ; and before two hours were ^ane he 
eame to -the palace, conducted bj the cat, where he re- 
eved a thousand compliments from the king, who 
'made him sit beside han, and made a banquet for him 
that would amaze you. 

'While they wwre eating, -Gagliuso used from time 
to time to turn to the cat and say to her, ** My pet, 
let these four fingers be commended to-you, that tiiey 
ncr^ not go astray." The cat used tou answer, *' B# 
•quiet, be quiet ; don't be talking of these beggarly 
thingB." The king witting to know what it was, the 
oat made answer, that he was wishing for a small 
ittnon, and the king instantly sent out to the garden 
'for a basketful. But GagHuso returned to the eame 
tune, and the tat again told him to shut his mouth ; 
and the king once more asked what was the matter, and 
the cat had aaoAer excuse ready to obtiate the ig- 
norance of Gagliuso. 

' At last, when they bad eaten and had chatted for 
some time of one thing or other, Gagliuso took leaye, 
imdthe cat-stayed with the king, describing the wortir, 
and ^e genius, ttnd Ihe judgment of Gagliuso, and, 
above all, ^e great wealth he had in the plains of Rome 
ttnd Lom^^ardy, wfaieh-well entitled him<toinarnr into 
the ftmily of a crowned king. The king asked what 
wight be the amount of his fortune; and the cat re> 
plied, tiiat no one could erer count the rboreAles, the 
imm^yeables, and -Qhb housciiold ftmutsre of 1l»rs im- 
mensely rich ntan, who did not ksiow what he 'had; 
«nd if 'the king wished to bef informed of it, be had 
oAly to send people ^th him out of the kingdom, anfl 
he would prove to him that there was no wealUi in the 
world equal to his. 

'The king called for some trosty persons, and di- 
TOeted them to inform themselves minutely (if this 
-l^r ; and ihey followed the cat, who, as eecm as they 
h«d ^Mwed the frontier eif the kingdom, used, frcn 
thhe to-tiine, Wrier the pretext-ef |HWvidi*g refiesh- 
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mmkts for tiMm on the rotA, to run on before, tken^;: 

end when she met a flcNsk of sheep, a herd of cows, m 
troop of hones, a drove of pige, she need to cry to di» 
herdsmen and keepers, <'Ho! have a care! there's m 
troop of robbers coming to carry off every thing in- the 
country. So if you wish to escape their fury, and. to 
have your things resi>ected, say they belong to Lord 
Gagliuso, and there will not a hair be touched." - 

* She said the same at all the iann-houses that she 
met on the road ; so that wherever the king's people 
came, they found the pipe tuned ; for every Uiing they 
came across they were told belonged to Lord Gagliuso^ 
So at last they were tired asking, and they went back 
to the king, telling him seas and mountains of the 
riches of Lord GagUuso. The king, hearing this re- 
port, promised the cat a good drink if abe would 
manage to briitg the match about ; and the cat, playing 
the shuttle between them, at last concluded the mar* 
riage. So Gagliuso came, and the king gave him his 
daughter and a large portion. 

' At the end of a month of festivities Gagliuso said 
he wished to take his bride to his estates, llie king 
accompanied them as fisir as the frontiers, and he went 
to Lombardy, where, by the cat's advice, he purchased 
a number of lands and territories, and became a baron- 

' Gagliuso, now seeing himself so extremely rich,, 
thanked the cat more than one can express, saying, 
" that he owed his life and his greatness to her good 
offices ; and that the ingenuity of a cat had done more- 
for him than the skill of his mther, and that she might 
dispose of his life and property as she pleased, and 
spend it as she liked ; and he gave her ms word that 
when she died, which he prayed would not be for » 
hundred years, he would have her embalmed and put 
into a golden coffin, and set in his own chamber, that 
her memoiy mig^t be always before his eyes." 

' The cat listened to these lavish professions, and be- 
fore three days she pretended to be dead, and stretched 
herself at her full length in the garden. Gagliuso's 
wife saw her, and cried out, " O husband, what a sad 
misfortune ! the cat is dead !" " Devil die with her V 
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Mid Gac^ioao, " it is better it chowid be faev thin us V 
MWhftt shall we do with her'' replied the wife. 
** Take her hr the leg/' said he, *' and fling her out of 
the window, 

'The cat, who heard this ill return when she least 
expected it, began then to say, " This is the fine re- 
torn you make for my taking the fleas off you I. this is 
the thanks I get for freeing you from the rags, that you 
' might hare hung distaffs from ! this is my reward for 
baying put good clothes on your back, and got you food 
when you were a poor starred, miserable, tatter* 
breechesed blackguard. 

' " This is the fete of any one who washes an ass's 
head. Go ! a curse upon all I haye done for you ! you 
are not worth spitting in the face. A fine golden 
coffin yon had prepared for me ! A fine funeral you 
were going to give me] Go now ! serve, labour, toil, 
Bweat, to get this fine reward ! Unhappy is he who 
does a good deed in hopes of a return ! Well was it. 
said by the philosopher, ' he who lies down an ass, an 
ass he finds himself.' Finally who does most should 
expect least. But good words and ill deeds deceiye 
alike both wise and fools." 

' So saying, she threw her cloak about her, and took 
to the road ; and all that Gagliuso with the utmost hu- 
mility could do to soothe her was to no purpose : she 
would not return, but ran on still without ever taming 
her head about, and sajring, 

" God protect you fi^ma^iiehmon grown poor. 
And npom a beggar who of wealth has got store." 

LOVE-SICK WILLY. 
raOM A LATE CONNSCTICUT HERALD. 

One Willy Wright, who kept a store. 

But nothing kept therein, 
Saye earthen jugs and some few kegs 

Of w})iskey, ue, .and gin; 
Grew siok, .Mid often would exelaim. 

Oh, how mjt heat doM bum ! 
Amd eyerj week the poor nan liy'd. 

He had a weakly tarn. 
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Now when they saw faim thus declijM, 
Some said that death mMt come ; 

Some wondered what the ail coald ¥e $ 
Some said his ail was run. 

At last the very cause was known 

Of every pang he felt — 
Remote, at one end of the town. 

Miss Martha Towns end dwelt. 

A portly* loye^resiBtiiig dame, 
Contemptuous, proud, and haiif^y ; 

But yet, though < fat and forty,' too^ 
She was not two-and-^fozty. 

And Willy long had sought and sigh'd. 

To gain this pretty maid ; 
I have no trade, said he, so sure 

My love can*t hehetray*d. 

To Martha, then, he trembling went. 
And said, my dear, *tis true, • 

Though I have nothing in my store, 
I've lore in store for you. 

And, if thou wilt, thou may' stbecoittfi— 
But here his tongue was ty'd! 

And then she bridled up ana said. 
She ne*er would be his bride. 

Then, turning Willy out of doors. 

She said, go, ^ along : 
I hate theman who's always "Wiifjlat, 

Yet alwaya^doing wrong. 

I leave you then, said he, farewell ! 

Of peace I'm now bereft; 
If I am always Wright and wrong, 

You must be right — and left. 

So then he closed his littie store, 

Shntinp each door and bluidy 
And settlodliia acoamtts asd ^OuA, 

And left no Witt behind. 

J. A. B. 
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In the year 1797, my latlieri a man in eajy circom* 
ataaces^ oceopied one of the lar^r deseriptton of hoosee 
in a town not far from the metropolis. At this time 
I waa between ten and eleven years of age, and, coase^ 
^uently, though Farlingham was the scene of much 
company, I knew few, and cared little or nothing of 
whom our parties consisted. But as I grew older, I 
naturally became more and more interested into whose 
society I was thrown. Major Helmsley was at this 
time, perhaps, one of my father's oldest acquaintance ; 
from my earliest childhood, he had always sltowu to me - 
the utmost kindness ; indeed, as long almost as I can 
remember any thing, I can remember his goodnatured 
voice upon the stairs, which fronted the room that E 
uaed to occupy. ' And is my young friend Edward at 
home V said he, ' for I have come purposely to see 
him ;V and opeping the door, after a welcome greeting, 
he used generally to produce some present, which 
should amuse as well as instruct me. 

Of his daughter Sophia, a girl of about two years 
cider than myself,, during our infancy I saw compara- 
tively little) for, in addition to her father's being 
lather reserved in taking her away from home, a natu- 
ral weakness of constitution prevented her from enter- 
iug into any but the quietest 'amusements. Mrs. 
Helmsley, her mother, was one of the. most perfect beau- 
ties I ever remember to have seen ; .but her earliest ob- 
ject, and greatest care, had been the completion of her 
daughter's education in the first style; and certainly, 
if she never succeeded in any thing before, she suc- 
ceeded in that most complete!;^. About this time 
Sophia Ihad attained the age of nineteen, and her mo« 
ther, naturally proud of her daughter's accomplishments, 
wished to bring her forward as much as possible. Her 
Matures, which were small aud excessively like her 
mother's, were exquisitely formed; and dark brown 
hair, in flowing ripgiets, partly « concealed a complexion 
at once soft and lovely : a mind, which eptertained the 
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mo8t refined ideas, and a temper botit mild and gQ<»d- 
natnred, completed this delightfal creature: in th* 
words of the poet, she was * Perfection'B telt' It was 
then, when the Helmsleys were the constant members 
of the Farlingham Societv, that we began to be inti* 
mately acquainted; I arways found pleasure in her 
-company, and at last began, by degrees, to find that I 
never was so completely happy, as when enjoying her 
society. Yet I oould not persuade myself that I k^ved 
her ; I fancied it merely increasmg friendship ; till that 
friendship increased to such a height, that I feltsensa^ 
tions which it would be impossible fbr me to describe 
to any one who has not conceived the violent pasoon 
of 'first love.' 

I loved her, and I confessed to myself that I did so, 
though to no one else ; no, npt even to my father or 
my mother, neither of whom had ever spared trouble or 
expense to procure me every thing that I wished fon 
This may seem as acting rather unfairly by them ; but 
some of my mother's most intimate friends, thoueh ex- 
cessively goodnatured, were very fond of gnispmg at 
any thing which might afford them substance for gsii*> 
tie satire ; and as nobody, I suppose, ever dreaded that 
more than myself, I would not put it in any one's 
power to exercise it upon me, it it lay in my power to 
prevent it. Time rolled on, and I came of age ; 1 still 
loved as much as ever, and still I withheld the avowal 
of my sentimenU from my friends. 

My father now thought that nothing could give a 
better finish to my education, than seacUng me abroad. 
I sighed at this proposal ; I could not bear the 
thoughts of being removed, for so long a period, from 
the presence of her I loved. But, as I have mentioned 
before, I dared not say so to him ; so, having no rea* 
sonable objection to start to his proposal, I complied 
with apparent cheerfulness, 

I had numerous letters of introdsction to people of 
the first condition, both in Paris and Italy; but 
throughout the whole of my journey, till I came tb 
Rome, I found that want of enjoyment ia society which 
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I had bMB ftaed to OEperience when in the eompanf of 
fif» kjvety Sophift. At Rome^ among numerous people 
•f fankuat I was ia;troduced to, was a Signora Conti, 
• penon at once young, fascinating, and accomplisbed. 
Her parents, who were not yerj striet over her move- 
atents, weie at that time intimately acquainted with a 
distaat relation of my mother's, who was residing at 
Rome, and, ^sonsequently, I was thrown moie into their 
dangkterSi society liian i shoidd otherwise naturally 
li&ve been. Whet&er it was to the opera, or wittther it 
ama to aausic parties, that our engagements led us, I 
waa one of her constant attendants. Indeed, once, 
wtien in the midat of the circles of beauty, fashion, and 
wit, I almost fiancied that I liked her, but I afterwards 
found that I nevier could discover in her tibat true sim- 
vMq^ of eharaeter, that real genuine loveliness, which 
I htd before found in Sophia Helmsley. 

Two years, the time tor which I had been destined 
toieaMBn abroad in this numner, rolled away, and at 
length the day arrived when, after having thatfked my 
fttendafor their multiplicity of kindnesses, both past 
and present, I proceeded on my journey homeward.- 
Wtoi I «Trived in England, I found all my relations 
and old friends eager to see me, and witness the im* 
proTemeats, both in person and mind, which so long a 
residence abroad must necessarily have given me. 

Net the least interesting, as my reader may suppose, 
among those of my former acquaintances who came to 
'Visit me, was Major Hehnsley : he was as kind and 
good-natured aa ever. My first inqidry was of course 
after his daughter Sophia ; but guess my horror and 
surprise when he told me, as a casual circumstance, 
ihat she was going to be married to Sir Thomas 
Whitby, a young man of large fortune in the county of 
Warwick, which he had lately taken possession of on 
the decease of his fa&er. Before I left England, 
Whitby was my most intimate Mend, indeed I am not 
sure that it was not I myself who introduced him to 
Major Hehnsle/s ftmily. I soon found that it was 
principally by her father's wish Uiat Sophia lay under 
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this .engagement : how fax she herself eoneuned in th« 
match I had as yet to learn ; but, however, rboth-fbr the 
comfort of my own feelings, and to clear aU doubts, I 
detennined at every risk to hazard an interview. - 1 
called at Major Hehnsley's house, one fine summer's 
morning, about ten days before the marriage wasappoint* 
ed to take place ; she was at home, alone, and sitting in 
Che drawing-room. When I was seated, and after I had 
passed all the usual comments on the weather,.the last 
new opera, &c. I felt myself quite at a loss how to 
open upon tiie real purport of my visit ', but there was 
no time for delay. 

' And so, Sophia,' said I, after some pause, ' I come 
back and find you going to be married V 

* Yes, I beheve so,' she answered, in a faint voice, 
and colouring rather deeply as she spoke, but witfaoat 
removing her eyes from the work in which she was oc- 
cupied. 

<It will be a pleasant match for yon, Sophia; Whitby 
is a remarkably gentlemanlike man; he is an. old .col- 
lege friend of mine ; and what a splendid estate that is 
of his in Warwickshire.' 

' My father seems to think so at any rate,' said she, 
with a smile. 

'And do not you think soV said I, with great 
earnestness. ' I am sure Whitby would be extreme^ 
hurt if he thought you were led into any thing which 
should be-contrary to your own inclinations.' 

' I am sure I have no reason to think otherwise, for 
Sir Thomas has always paid me every possible atten- 
tion.' 

As she said this, I saw* that she was thinking of any 
thing but her work : she was struggling to conceal 
something in her mind which she could with difficnlty 
suppress. The blood all at once rushed into her face, 
and, suffused with blushes, she gave me a smile which 
penetrated to my inmost soul, and which it would have 
been impossible for me to have misinterpreted. 

At this critical moment who should enter the room 
but Whitby himself. He saw there was something 
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wbieh be could not aeconnt for, and he * paused for a 
leplj.' Sophia, after some hesitation, thus addressed 
him : ' You must needs be surprised, Sir lliomas, after 
the situation in which I have been placed to you, to 
find me thus OTerwhelmed with confusion in the pre- 
seuce of our mutual friend, Edward Charlton ; but 
though, partly by the wishes of a parent, I have con- 
sented to give you my hand, I never could (and forgive 
me for saying so,) have given you my heart with it/ 

Whitby was evidently much struck by tbis appeal at 
once to his feelings and generosity ; and having stifled 
his rising emotions : he replied, 

' Much as I prize, Sophia, my own comfort in the 
prospect of having you for \i partner, the happiness of 
her I love ^all always be my first consideration. To 
take your hand without your heart would be doing 
that for which I should never forgive myself. Ed- 
ward Charlton has long proved to me a sincere friend : 
I am sure he loves you, and I cannot entrust your fu- 
ture life into better hands. Edward, take her, I will- 
inglf resign her to you, and my latest comfort shall he ' 
that I have completed the happiness of two of my most 
sincere and affectionate friends.' 

Our eyes swam with tears, divided between joy and ' 
gratitude to our benefactor; but he would- accept no 
thanks, and considered it merely as an act of justice on 
his part towards those in whom he was interested. 
This reversed order of things was communicated to 
Major Helmsley, a few days afterwards, and with his 
usual benevolence, when he found that it was for the 
happiness of both parties, he freely gave his consent. In 
about two or three months after this, our nuptials were 
celebrated at St. George's ; and precisely on that day 
year when I had last landed 4n England, I departed 
jigain for the continent. 

E.H.P— a. 
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rilAOM£NTA. 
NO. ▼. 

I.LovB the briffht eye through the dvic lushes peeping, 
I lore the curf d tresses o'er pearly brows weeping ; 
No charm is so lovely, no «peU is so binding. 
As the lip of a heart when its mysteries winding 
Round the stem of all hope, like lights ^at are .beam- 
ing, 
When innocence smiles on the joys die is dreamif\|i:« 
And fancies that nought can o'enuiadow below« 
The sunrise of bliss with an evening of woe. 
Alas ! to such loveliness ever should cling 
An earth-stain^a blemish on truth's fiurest wing, 
While fency, 'rapt fancy, with glistening eye. 
Throws off mortal veil and aspires to the sij} 
Still panting for fame, on plumes of a dove, 
Reigns mistress supreme o*er the empire of love ; 
On whose unspotted robe breathe but one injure flame. 
Its beauty is tarni^h'd, and withers in shame. 

As a breath can destroy, an a breadi may awidcen, 
Like flowers by the foiy of elements shaken ; 
Now blooming in pride, to-morrow >fhey lade. 
And others spring up to enliven the glade : 
All rear'd by the hand whidhso pleoteously pours 
O-er the well enltur'd soil the richest of atores. 
Immur'd^m theworid, in solitude's cell, 
IFhese truths to our 'hearts let philosophy tdl. 
Give me but the gase ofone beauteous eye. 
The bosom, that heaves- with affection's soft sigh. 
The cheek, that is 'dew'd with sympathy's tear, 
When misfortune pours forth her lorn tale to the ear, 
The lip, tli«t,.all radiant with mirth, can beguile. 
And iiime away care by the light of its- smile ; 
Oh ! grant me but these, and unenvied may bloom 
The laurel, 'that graces the warrior's plume. 
The statesman, with wit and with eloquence blest, 
Feel freedom's high fervour iUnmine his breast ; 
The devotee kneel at the shrine of his saint. 
And ambition lie vanquished— bleeding and faint ; 
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New honours await— ^a spell is around me*— 
The viTtaes may lode-^bat the graces hare found me ; 
The harp and the late am ndiie ajid iitiiie only. 
And lore tunes tbe string, be it erer so looelj. 

no. ri.— osr coKsciKNcSr 

6i6\d soul ! that struggling to be free, 

Att miore eni^aged 1 Shakspean, 

There id a pang which vice can ne*er conceal, 
A paUg which virtue never yet coiild feel : 
Man, tiiough no other nionitor advise, 
Still in his secret moments this will rise 
To curb his darings— to inflict despair— 
And draw from human misery a tear ; 
As keen remembiance of a mis-spent life 
Overwhelms the soul with agonizing strife. 
Know ! when tedections ih the bosom s])ring, 
Th' aocusing confidence never wants a sting. 

NO* VII.— TO A I^Df WSIPIiro, 

Tbe teat that trickled down the cheek 

Of beauty, weeping for ltd lore. 
The Mtrtr^d of the heart ttay spetdt, 

Aftd claim a sjniipathy above* 

1 would not for a miser's wealth. 
Its balmy influence restrain ; 

It flows in mercy, when by stealth 
It calms the tempest of the braia« 

It leaves no pain, and yet it is 
A sign that ^ef still lingers there, 

O let me chase it with a kiss. 
And rob thee of thy every care. 

CmrthaiUm, Sumy. W. O. Slsi.wT. 
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ANECDOTES AND RBCOLLECTIOKS. 
THB OSNT&B BEPKOOF* 

An intimate acqaaintance of the late Sir Ridiaiid 
Steele dined with him one day, shortly after he had 
been married and set ap a carriage. His lady, two or 
three times at dinner, asked him if he nsed the chariot 
that evening ; to which he only abswered, ' oysters.' 
When the table-cloth was taken away, she said, ' Well, 
my dear. 111 take the chariot/ To which he again 
replied, < oysters, my dear.' She dropt a courtesy, and 
confessed she was in an error, and stood reproved. Ou 
her retiring. Sir Richard's friend thas addressed him : 
' Sir, as absnrd as your answer might seem to others, 
I know yonr manner so well, that I am assured there is 
some moral instruction in your word oysters; as it 
must be some gentle humorous reproof, do me the favonr 
to let me into the secret of it.* ' You know,' says Sir 
Richard, ' we have jnst set up a chariot ; and being 
apprehensive it might have such an effect on my wife's 
heart, and that she nught inconsiderately talk of it too 
much* theieby betraying a weakness of mind I would 
have gladly prevented, I told her a story of a young fel- 
low who haA lately set up an equipage, and had always 
the vanity to be talking of it ; which was as follows : 

* Ned Sparkish, on the death of his elder brother, left 
the attorney to whom he was clerk, set up an equipage, 
and commenced petit tnaitre. He was so fond of his 
chariot, that he was seldom out of it, or hardly a mo- 
ment without making some mention of it. He was one 
day walking with some gentlemen in the Mall, when 
one of them asked him to be of their party to dine at a 
famous eating-house at Charing-cross. " With all my 
heart, my dear," says Ned ; " 1*11 step to my servant, 
and give some orders about my chariot, and be with 
you again in a moment." 

' On this, another gentleman said, ** How can you 
ask that coxcomb to be with ns t we shall hear of no- 
thing bnt his chariot. 1*11 lay half a dozen of French 
wine, he talks of it within ten minutes after he cornea 
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into 4fa room," ** As I ibink that in^Maibto," gay* 
aiioUier»<'itifeab6t." 

' Ned by thii time joined tbem again, aiad they west 
to Locket'i. They were ecwce ia the looin^ when the 
gentleman who laid the wager proposed having eott* 
ofBtera before dinner, as a whet; but al^yM aa»e thne, 
feaared there were neae fitk enough at tRjftt'end of tb« 
to*K, and proposed to send to BiUingsgate for eone* 
It was objected, that thai would take «p too mnoh tio^ay 
otheririae they approved of his notion* " N^," says 
Sparkiaht " let that be mo iibjectimi ; ipiy chanot is mk 
the door, and I'll dispatch Toaa awajf wHh it imraedi" 
ately, aaid he ma^ hnng the oysten ia half an hoar a* 
farthest." 

' Yoa see.'condaued Siar Bicfaard, ' tlie iataftt ol thia 
story^ on how absurd a foundation soever. il ma^ ha 
built ; I toid it my wife as a family^pleei of iniinivtUMi) 
and yoa see that she has good sense endugh* on the 
mention of oysters* to §eb and confoss her error.' 

PMSOMaftSOS WARJ 

During the late war, the town 4>f tAshfaoame, k I>bv* 
byshirfe, was the most lively atad iatersatiiig in finglaad^ 
partly in consequence of the Fxench pttsoBSSs baii>g 
confined there, and from the continual paseittg ef the 
soldiers through the town on their way fee the dtfitent 
sea-ports ; but the scene is changed, and, ^m bJbff 
the kveliest, it is now the dallest town in Um Iciagdpon* 

About the year lAM, tiiere wvre mote (titan tmb hum* 
dred prisanera, all officers, in the towniqia^ their iiarab 
of betoaur ; amSDgst itlwm wore three of Napoleon's 
genenals, Boyar» Oenend Pigeau^ who was takol at 
St. X>omingo, and Hoaasambeau, ^^bth anth their ntk" 
nue, spettt thitty thDaaaad pounds aaaually in the tawa. 
General Boassanibeani, (theperaoa, who,nnder tiiAasdaB* 
of Napoleon, poistmed the asen at Java,) waa a vary 
stout aran with a noble 4oofciB3g«»inntentaaoa; he wore thib 
Fcencli wn&fonn of the aliatp shooters, a jadult faetaned 
behind with a large gold teutfcAa, and trowsers fitted doaa 
to hia body of )da»k|rre«i cioth, wath Jheasisin booia^ thteo 
briltiant atars ia bis a«p, with a lacge phtma of Uack 
2 a3 
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feathers, which altogether presented a strikiog appear- 
ance, and not easily to be forgotten. He was about 
sixty years of age, and could not speak one word of 
English, and amongst his servants there were people of 
all nations. 

. According to the rules of government, on which the 
French prisoners were allowed their parole of honour*- 
they were restricted from going more than a mile be- 
yond the town, and that on the public highway ; and* 
to return into the town by nine o'clock at night, at 
which time a bell rung. If any were found after that 
hour out of their lodgmgs, they were subjected to a fine 
of a guinea, to be paid to the mformer, upon complaint 
before a magistrate. Not much to the credit of the towns- 
people, some of them took the meanest advantage of 
this regulation ; and the volunteers, a set of drunkea 
yoong fellows, laid in wait for the officers to watch if 
they broke the rules, aod then informed against them, 
by which means they obtained the fine, which was ri- 
gorously enforced. But the officers being very liberal 
with their money, receiving their full pay from Napo- 
leon, and an allowance from our government, and being 
mostly men of property, cared very little about the fine, 
which they always paid. 

In consequence of Lord Macartney, when he was a 
prisoner in France, receiving some kind attentions 
from General fioyer, he obtained leave from the tran- 
sport board for the general to accompany him on a tour 
through England, upon condition to restore him back, 
and Uie general accordingly accepted his invitation 
to that effect. While they were on this tour, Roussam- 
beau (who was still at Ashbourne,) kept up a corre- 
spondence with Boyer, who was his friend, and when he 
learned that he was on his return, and staying for a 
few days at Matlock Bath, about ten miles from 
Ashbourne, for the purpose of viewing the magnificent 
scenery about that delightful spot, he, toithout leave, 
set out to Matlock, to meet him. 

One day, while he was there, walking by. himself 
en the parade,^ near the new bath, he was met by a 
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. party of gentlemeo, one of whom knew him. The gen- 
tlemen addressed him in French / and observed, good- 

. hamourediy, he was rather out of his limits there. To 
this Roussambeau made no reply,— he was a- very 
proud man, and entertained the greatest contempt for 
the English. On his return to the inn, he made en- 
quiries who the person was that had accosted him ; 

. and learned that he was on a visit to Mr. Arkwright, 
the great cotton manufacturer, who Uved at Cromfbrd, 
about half a mile from Matlock. The general immedi- 
ately sent him a note, with a guinea enclosed, saying, 
he supposed that was his object, being what the ' Ash- 
boarne blackguards' received for informing against him* 

The gentleman, Mr. , feeling naturally indignant at 

this insult, returned the guinea, and instantly wrote to 

. the Transport Board, in London, iuforming them of 
the general's irregularity, in consequence of which, an 
order was seat down in a few days for his removal to 
Norman Cross Prison, in Huntingdonshire, to close 
confinement ; from whence, however, he shortly after- 
wards contrived to make his escape into France. 
Carthu$ian Street. Edwin S— , 

PLAIN SPEAKING. 

Lord Tyrawley, a little before his death, was visited 
by several Englishmen, who came with a pretence of 
asking how he did. but in reality to see if he was dy- 
ing, that they might apply for his employments. The 
old general, who comprehended their motives for being 
. 80 solicitous about him, gave them the following an- 
swer : ' Gentlemen, I know your reasons for enquiring 
after my health; I have but two things worth any 
one*s having, my regiment and my girl, neither of 
which will fall to your lot ; 1*11 tell you how they will 
be disposed of; a Scotchman will get the one, and an 
Irishman the other. 

AN APPROPRIATE PRESENT. 

In the season of the late Mr. Pitt's popularity, many 
of the corporations of England presented him with the 
freedom of their towns, in boxes of various kinds, from 
gold to plain heart of oak. At the same period the 
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furiace of Waks, now the king, was ixMialgiti|r a btrbiig 
propensity to play, which he bad at that time, tmt 
which he haa long outlit«d. Greotge Selwyn, who wa« 
present one night at Arthur's Chih, where the prince w^ 
being cothibrtably pigeoned by some of his faithful 
friends, proposed that the freedom o^ Arthur's Club 
should be voted to him. ' And that it may be pbe- 
tinted to his royal highness/ said the veteran, ' in a 
manner worthy of him ; and at the same dme to 
suit the prevailing taste of the day, I shall move that 
it be inclosed in a dice'box !* 

ROBBING l-UE D£AD. 

Warrants for wax for the body of king £dWard I. ap- 
pe^ng in the Exchequer accounts, temp. Edward III. 
some doubts arose among the antiquaries to what pur- 
pose that wax was applied ; some maintmmng that it 
was to encrust the royal corpse, in order to preserve it 
from putrefaction -, and others asserting, tmit it waft 
used for tapers to bum about the tomb. 

In order, if possible, to settle this dispute, iieveral 

members of the Antiquarian Society obtained le^ve to 

. open the tomb of that monarch, in Westminster ^bey, 

to see, if possible, whether any wax had really been 

need, and if it had produced the desired e&stt. 

The members present at this search were, the T>eka 
of Westminster, afterwards Bishop of Rochester, with 
two of his prebendaries ; Sir Jos. Ayloffe ; the Ho- 
nourable Daines Barringt^m, and Mr. {jloagh. 

An account of the state in which they lound the 
body is printed in the Archafcologia. 

Whilst the tonib was t>pen, the Dean of Exeter ob- 
served Mr. Gough to take something privately out of 
it, and convey it hastily into his waieftcoat pocket ', 
this he immediately taxed him with, and insisited that 
what he had taken should be restored and replaced in 
the tomb. Mr. Gough at first denied it ; but Sir 
Joseph AylofiFe coniimiiiig the a<^cUaation, a search was 
insisted on, and the pocket turned i-oside out, when it 
was diicovsered that Mr. Gou^ haJi secreted— not a 
told crucifix, nor vaTuable ring, btft a joint oiT the 
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king's middle finger, which was again deposited in the 
coffin, to the great displeasure of Mr. Gough. The 
stoiy was, however, for awhile kept secret, but at 
length was whispered about, and soon became public. 

It is said, that this was too much, even for the anti> 
quarians, whose zeal carries them great lengths ; and 
that they cut the author of the Sepulchral Monuments 
— not so much for the theft, as for having been found, one. 



THB TOUNO SERBNADER. 
His sweet strains were heard over valley and mountain, 
In the deep forest-shade by the side of the fountain, 
W here the winds wander free o'er the waves of the ocean , 
He twined with their music his songs of devotion. 
Oh light was his soul, where the roses had feasted, 
Till a blight from the desert their fragrancy wasted, 
And the man^ sweet visions his bosom had cherished 
Before the wild swoop of the thunder-cloud perished ; 
But one star still illumined the wreck of his feeling, 
The bright eye of Eva o*er memory stealing — 
A ray in the wilderness fitfully gleaming, 
To light the deep gloom of his desolate dreaming. 
Oh I gay was his soul, when he knelt down before her. 
And the pride of his life was to love and adore her ; 
And the chords of his harp rang the tones of his glad- 
ness, * 
Alas ! they were soon but the echoes of sadneaa^ 
For grandeur came courting in colours so radiant* 
That the heart of the maid stole away with the pageant ; 
But the gaudiest tombstone from shame, cannot Ahade 

her, 
For breaking her plight with the Young Serenader. 
The minstrel's fond heart was a wreck ere the morrow. 
Lit her rich bridal-couch, and his lone bed of sorrow ; 
His harp for a season in solitude slumbered. 
And his heart with the cold chain of grief lay encumir 

ber'd. 
Ah ! little he dream'd it was his to inherit 
A suffering heart and a sorrowing spirit. 
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of stone steps, tenninating iq a lon^ gaUeiy, at the 
end of which I perceived a large stained 'glass door. 
This opened into a lofty and spacious apartment, the 
walls of which were hung with the productions of 
some of the most eminent masters in that sublime art 
which enchants and delights the world. And here,' 
reader, my pen almost fails me ; the vivid impressions 
then produced on my mind now recur in their fuU 
force ; and. I feel tempted to abandon my attempt in 
despair, conscious as I am, that this little sketch must 
fail in imparting to you the sense of delight and sur- 

rise which then arose in mind ; but, as I have begun, 
will e*en continue, and so to my * Sketch.* 

The time passed, and I stood wrapt in the enjoy- 
ment of that intellectual pleasure which is occasioned - 
by the contemplation of fine pictures, wholly uncon^* 
scious^of its lapse. At length it was near midnight, 
and the moon had risen in beautiful and unclouded 
brilliancy above the heavens, and was darting her 
silver rays through the stained glass which admitted 
daylight into the gallery, and reflected them in many 
thousand and beautiful hues upon the pictures which 
lined the walls, and gave to the whole 

' The glory and freshness of a dream.'t 

It was a dream, but one which imparted joys as 
fresh and as vivid as the most unquestionable reality. 
Never shall I forget the intensity of feeling which it 
excited in me at the time. The first painting which 
attracted mv attention was a beautiful landscape of 
Claude. The calm clear moonlight, which in Italy 
is daylight softened, and more brilliant and quite dif- 
ferent from the moonlight in this ' cold and cloudy 
clime,' reflected on it, and gave to its whole little world 
the iivshness and beauty of day ; and, as the planet 
rode en in her course through the heavens, anid her 
light gradually moved on to another part of the picture, 
the very air seemed to be inspired with life, and the 
trees in the landscapes -appeared to have animation, - 
«ntil%her light by degrees stole away, but was reflected 
^ + Wordcworth. 
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in no less brilliancy and beauty upon another. This 
was a Madonna, (the name of the painter I at this dis* 
tant period forget,) but it was one of that elder 
school which has never yet, and probably never 
will be equalled ; and if the beauty of Claude's land*' 
scape seemed endued with all the loveliness of earth, 
when she puts on her sweetest and Purest garb, the 
countenance of the personage in this latter picture bore 
indeed the soul-subduing fervour and piety of heaven.' 
The artist had represented her in the attitude of piriyer, 
and engaged in thoughts far too solemn and sub- 
lime £or aught of earthly feeling to mingle with them. 
fler features wore the resigned and humbled look of a- 
penitent sinner pleading for mercy and forgiveness.' 
One big tear-drop hung upon her wet cheek, and com- 
pleted the illusion ; and in the height, and I ijlay al- 
most say rapture of the moment; I Could have supposed 
her not a being of tliis world. But the illusion was 
not to last, and the light passed away to another. 
The moonlight now rested on a picture, entitled, * The 
Confession,' by Wouvermans, and if the depth and 
beauty of its colouring were not rendered quite so 
prominent as iii the two latter ones; there was yet an 
attraction about it which equally commanded alhd 
rivetted my attention. The effect of the dim torch- 
light which softly gleamed upon the face of the fair 
girl, was considerably heightened, and rendered more' 
beautiful, by the full rays of the moon which now fell 
upon it ; while tiie stem, sober features of the monk 
seemed to wear « smile of that serenity which i^ pro- 
duced by the chastisement of all human passion, and 
tiie elevation of piety, as he bent, with listening ear; 
over the fair being who was confessing to him. Her 
brow was shadowed over by a white veil, yet from the 
pale face, «nd Innguid e^^e, which were visible beneath 
Its folds, you might conjecture that her tale was one 
which bore its share of suffering and woe; but this, 
too, soon passed away, and led me ^ one of equal; 
and of more sinless, and more tranquil beauty. The 
Ffk. i. 1828. 2 b ^ 
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mild ndianoe of the moon fell upon the Bleeping form 
of a fair in&nt. The spot wbb one in whidi 
Innocence might keep her watch 
To guard her cherub child from harm. 
Oh, how beiautifiil did the rest of that hir and spotless 
child appear ! Its little lips still wore the smile with 
which it had sunk to sleep : its soft blue eye was but 
half closed, and a broken rosebud was in its hand, 
which, in its plajfiilnesa it had crushed, and the fiillea 
leaves lay strewn by its side. Sweet emblem of peace 
and happiness ! well might the poet say— 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy ;'t 
for, snrelj, if ever the beings of a brighter and a better 
world might look down benignantly upon this below, 
it would be upon the cherub form of such a sleeping^ 
infanttw this. A striking contrast to the calm and se- 
renity of the above, was afforded in the pale and anxious 
countenance of the mother, who, with looks intently 
fixed on the form of her sleeping infimt, seemed to 
watch its every breath, and to have those feelings of 
which a aothw's fondness only can tell ; 
There is none 
In all this cold and hollow world, no fount 
Of deep, strong, deathless love, save that within 
A mother's breast.^ 
Thus occupied, the soft-winged hours soon fled away, 
and the increasing beauty of every picture by the soft 
light of the moon, only served to render me more 
anxious to pursue them all with this advantage ; but I 
was soon startled from mv reverie, by the first gray 
lifht of momiag peering through the eastern window 
of the gdlery ; the moon had set, and I was compelled 
to leave this place of enchantment, but not without a 
resolution to revisit it on the following night-^this 
was, however, never to be fulfilled — and hurrying on 
my cloak, I left the gallery, and passing quickly 
through the still silent streets of Rome, I shortly ar- 
rived at my lodgings, and threw myself on my couch 
•!• Wordsworth. ^ Mrs. Hemans. 
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tor a few hours rest. In the course of that day I re- 
ceiTod letters from home, desiring mj immediate return 
to England ; I was, therefore, obliged to give up my 
▼isit to the gallery ; and not having revisited Rome since 
then, the recollection of it had been almost forgotten. 
The idea of making a little sketch has, however, re- 
Tired it once more in my memory, and I look back 
with pleatate to my first visit to a picture-gallery by 
moonlight. 

F.M. 

TO MAT. 

She is come once more wim her bright sunny smile* 
To chase the cold rains from our sorrowing isle. 
To settle the calm of our wavering sky, 
And cheer the glad earth with the light of her eye. 

She is come, and April has fled from her sight. 
Like an envious maid from a beauty more bright. 
Unwilling her own fickle charms to compare. 
Or witness the reign of a rival more fair. 

She is come, and the blustering winds are still* 
And the late swoln stream is a murmuring rill. 
And tempests the might of her bidding o£bt. 
And fleet from the path of the blossoming May. 

She is come, and there breathes not a living thing* 
But welcomes the Queen of the blossoming Spring, 
And the trees and the flowers their branches raise. 
And are waving their budding boughs in her praise« 

She is come, the blooming and blossoming May, 
like a bride in her jewels and best array. 
In her soft blushing beauty she moves along. 
And the wild birds hail her approach with a song. 

She is come, in her bridal splendour, and soon 
She will yield up her charms to her bridegroom June, 
And the joyous reign of the blossoming May 
Into glonous Summer will melt away. % 

W. M. COWXLL. 
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Th£ subject of the plate wbich accompaDie« thi# 
>' umber, leads us again to the pleasing task of pointing 
out to our readers that part of Mr. Moore's delightful 
romance vbich it is intended to illustrate. The Epicu- 
rean liaTiD|^ fallen into the snare which .was laid for 
)jim by the idolatrous priests of Memphis, is exposed to 
all the fascinations of their mysteries. To attempt to 
win his soul, by the vulgar delusions which sufficed to 
catch less intellectual persons, would have been in vain. 
The chief priest, venerable by his years, and with all 
the craft and skill, which belonged to his profession, en- 
gages the attention of the epicurean, by explaining to 
him -the mysterious hisltory of the soul, and the pro- 
gress which it makes through the contaminating and 
destructive effect of sin, from the immortality and bliss 
in which it is borne to tlie depths of destruction. He 
begins by describing the happiness and splendour of 
the sinless spirit, of which, l^y an opticsd delusion, lie 
gives his hearer a view. He then turns to the other 
side of the picture. The whole of the passage is so 
beautiful, that we need make no apology for a long 
extract. • 

* He spoke of the pre-exifllence of the soul, of its 
abode, frbm all eternity, in a place of bliss, of which 
all that we have most beautiful in our conceptions here 
is but a dim transcript, a clouded remembrance. In 
the blue depths of ether, he said* lay that " Country 
of the Soul," its boundary alone -visible in the line of 
milky light, that separates it, as.by a barrier of stars, 
from the dark earth. *• O, realm of purity ! Home 
of the yet unfallen Spirit ! where, in the aays of her 
primal innocence, she wandered ; ere her beauty was 
soiled by the touch of earth, or her resplendent wings 
had withered away. Methinks," he cried, " I see, at 
this moment, those fields of radiance, I look back, 
through the mists of life, into that Itimiinous world, 
where the souls that have never lost their high, heavenly 
rank, still soar, without a stain, above the shadowiest 
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Stars, and dwell together in infinite perfection and 
bliss!*' 

' As be spoke these words, a burst of pure, brilliaut 
light, like a sudden opening of heaven, broke through 
the vaHey ; and, as soon as my eyes were able to en- 
dure the splendour, such a vision of loveliness and glory 
opened upon them, as took even my sceptical spirit l^ 
sur|>ri8e, and made it yield, at once, to the potency of 
the. spell. 

* Suspended, as I thought, in air, and occupying the 
whole of the opposite region of the valley, there ap- 
peared an immense orb of light, within which, through 
a base of radiance, I could see distinctly groups of 
yonng female spirits, who, in silent, but harmonious 
movement, like that of the stars, wound slowly through 
a variety of fanciftil evolutions ; and, as they linked 
and unlinked each other's anus, formed a living laby- 
rinth of beauty and grace. Though their feet seemed 
to tread along a field of light, they had also wings, of 
the richest hue, wbich, like rainbows over waterfalls, 
when played with by the breese, at every mcfmen^ re- 
flected a new variety of glory. 

' As I stood gazing witii wonder, the orb, with all its 
ethereal inmates, gradually receded into the dark void, 
lessening, as it went, and growing more bright, as it 
lessened $ till, at length, distant, apparently, as a re- 
tiring comet, this little world of Spuits, in one small 
point of intense radiancei shone its last and vanished. 
" Go," exclaimed the rapt Priest, ** ye happy souls, of 
whose dwelling a glimpse is thus given to our eyes, go, 
wander, in your orb, through the boundless heaven, nor 
ever let a thought of this perishable world come to 
mingle its dross with your divine nature, or tempt you 
to that earthward fftU, by which spirits, as bright, have 
been mined !" 

' A pause ensued, during which, still under the in- 
flaence of wonder, I sent my fancy wandering aftet the 
inhabitants of that orb, almost wishing myself cre- 
dulous enough to believe in a heaven, of which <{teB- 
4 B 3 
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(ares» to like til tbat I mont lo^ed on earth, were ti»- 
mates. 

' At length, the Priest, .with a sigh at the contrast he 
vas about to draw, between the happy spirits we had 
just- seen aod the fallen ones of earth, resumed his 
melancholy History of the Soul. Tracing it, from the 
^K»t ^lo^kent of earthward desire, to its final eclipse in 
the shadow* of this world, he dwelt upon every stage 
of iis darkening descent, with a pathos that sent sad- 
ness into the yery depths of the heart. The first 
downward look of the Spirit towards earth — the trem- 
ble of her wings on the edge of Heaven — the giddy 
slid«, at length, down that fatal descent* and the 
Jiethean cnp, midway in the sky» of which when she 
has once tasted. Heaven is forgot ; through all these 
gradations he mournfully traced her fall, to the last 
stage of darkness, when, wholly immersed in this 
world, her celestial nature is changed, she can no 
longer rise above eaith, nor remen&bers her home, but 
by glimpses so vague, that, mistaking for hope what is 
only memory, she believes ihem to be a light from the 
Future, not the Past. 

. ' «* To retrieve, this ruin of the once blessed Soul — to 
clear «way, from around her, the clouds of earth, and, 
restoring her lost wings, facilitate their return to 
Heaven— such" said the reverend man, " is the great 
task of our religion, and such the triumph of those 
divine Mysteries, in ivhich the life and essence of our 
religion, lie. However sunk and changed and clouded 
may be the. Spirit, as long as a single trace of her 
original light remains, there is yet hope that — ^" 

* Hfre hip vcuce was interrupted by a strain of mottm-' 
ful music, of which the low, distant breathings had 
be<;n, for some minutes, heturd, hut which now gained 
upon the ear too thrillingly to let it listen to any more 
earthly sound. A faint light, too, at that instant broke 
through the valley, and I could perceive, not far fiipm 
the spot where we sat, a female IQgure, veiled, and 
crouching to ^artb, as if subdued by sorrow, or under 
the influence of shame. 
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' The light, by which I saw her, wm from a pale, 
moo9-like meteor, which had formed itaelf in the air 
.a« the miwic approached, and shed over the rockg and 
the lake a glimmer as cold as that by which the Dead, 
in their own realm, gase on each other. The music, 
too, which appeared to lise directly out of the lake, 
and to come fall of the breath of its dark waters, spoke 
a despondency in every note which no language could 
express; and, as I listened to its tones, and looked 
upon that fallen Spirit, (for such the holy man whis- 
pered, was the form before us,) so entirely did the il- 
lusion of the scene take possession of me, that, w;tb 
breathless anxiety, I waited the result. 

• Nor had I, gazed long before that form rose slowly 
from its drooping position ; the air around it grew 
bright, and the pale meteor overhead assumed a more 
cheerful and living light. The veil, which had before 
shrouded the face of the figure, became gradually 
transparent, and the features, one by one, disclosed 
themselves through it. Having tremblingly watched 
the progress of the apparition, I now started from my 
«eat, and half exclaimed, "It is she!*' In another 
minute, this veil had, like a thin mist, melted away, 
and the young Priestess of the Moon stood, for a third 
time, revealed before my eyes ! 

' To rush instantly towards her was my first impulse, 
l>ntthe arm of the Priest held me firmly back. The 
ftesh light, which had begun to flow in from all sides, 
collected itself in a glory round the spot where she 
stood. Instead of melancholy music, strains of the 
most exalted rapture were heard ; and the young 
maideu, buoyant as the inhabitants of the fairy orb, 
amid a blaze of light like that which fell upon her in 
the Temple, ascended into the air. 

'- " Stay, beautiful vision, stay J" I exclaimed, as, 
breaking from the hold of the Priest, I flung myself 
prostrate on the ground, the only mode by which I 
^uld express the admiration, even to worship, with 
which I was filled. But the vanishing spirit heard me 
not : receding into the darkness,, like that orb, whose 
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4rack she seemed to follow, her fSorm lencned away, 
tiU she WM seen no more* Gazittg. till tbe last lomi^ 
noas speck bad disapp^ured, I suTOied myself uncon- 
scioasly to be led away by my reverend guiide» wiio, 
placing me once more on my bed of poppy-leaves, left 
me to sock repose as it was possible, afbsr such a scene, 
to enjoy/ 

Our readers will readily perceive, that the moment 
chosen by the artist, is that in which the virion 
ascends from the gaze of the enraptured Epicurean ; 
•ad, we trust, they will agiee with us in saying, that 
the design is sdmirably ezpreseive of the subject, and 
that the engraving is worthy of the design. 



THE SIEGE OF PONTEFRACT. 
Ws have been very much amused with an intelligent 
and ingenious history of Pontefract, by George Foz.t 
The author has very industriously, and with a good 
taste, which is not less admirable Uian his application, 
collected a gpreat body of information respecting one of 
the most curious and interesting towns in the north of 
England. We suspect, as well from his name as 
from some peculiarities in the st^le of the work, that 
the author belongs to that denomination of Christians, 
who have deserved, as well as they have obtained, the 
appellation of ' Friends.' It is ahaost a duty, at least 
it is a very honourable employment, for any man who 
ham leisure, and information, and taste ei^ough for such 
a purpose, to contribute to the local history of Us vi- 
cinity. No present can be more acceptable to his 
neighbours than the result of such a man's inquiries 
into the state of the place or the district in which they 
dwell, at times remote from the present. When tbe 
task is undertaken by a person as wedl qualified as the 
author of the vo\ume before us, it assumes a different 
afepect, and becomes a valuable contribution to thehis-> 
torioal literature of the country. The distinguishing 

♦ The History of Pontefract, in Yorkshire, by Geoije roi. 
1 Vol. 8vo. Pov, Pomfrat. LongBMS and Co. London. 
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characteristics of Mr. Fox's work are great good sense, 
a correct judgment on most points, and a very ere- 
, di table and praiseworthy research. 

It is foreign from our purpose, and not consistent 
with oar limits, to enter at great length into a de- 
scription of the work, and we think that we shall per- 
form our task more acceptably to our readers, and 
jastly to the author, br simply expressing the opioion 
we have formed of the work, referring them to its 
pages for further information. There is, however, one 
part of it which we must extract, because it is a nar- 
rative of a most singular and interesting event. 

At that period of the reign of Charles L, when the 
royal cause had fallen very low, in consequence of the 
captivity of the king, and the successes of the parlia- 
mentarians, tlie government of the Castle of Pontefract 
was committed to Colonel Cotterel, who conducted 
himself, in this fort, then a very important one, in such 
a manner as to disgust even those men who were not 
otherwise ill-disposed to the cause of which he was the 
partisan. A combination was made among them, for 
the purpose of effecting his ruin, and of seizbg the 
castle, which would, it was believed, serve as a rally- 
ing point for all the king's friends, who were then very 
numerous in the north. Among them was one Colonel 
Morrice, who had been page to Lord Strafford, and 
^ho, taking some dislike to the roval party, entered 
the army of the parliament. There he served for seve- 
ral years ; but, here too, his merit was not appreciated, 
and, on the army being disbanded, he shared its fate. 
Being out of employment, his loyalty returned with his 
leisure ; and, either by way of manifesting his con- 
uition for the sins he had committed, or, and this ap« 
pears the more probahle, out of revenge for the neglect 
which he imagined he had experienced from the common - 
wealth's men,he undertook to attempt to gain possession 
of the Castle of Pontefract As he was a man of pleas- 
ing address, and competent property in the neighbour- 
hood, he soon ingratiated himself with the governor of 
the cattle ; and at the same time held secret commuui- 
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caUoD witb personii avowedly of the royal party, whom 
be apprised of hiB design, and whose ftssistsDce he 
sought. The rest of t!he narratiTe we give in Mr. Fox*s 
own words. 

* While measures were thus adopted without, Mor- 
rice was no less active in carrying on his design within 
the castle, Hii vints were more frequent, and he left 
no artifice nnhandled which could tend to lull the sus- 
picions of the governor. He made himself friendly 
with all the soldiers, revelling with them frequently; 
and enlisting for parliament those who vented the 
greatest hatred, and were most bitter against the king. 
The soldiers, then intoxicated with pride, would often 
tell Cotterel that they had listed themselves with Mor- 
iioe to come to the castle, ^-/beuever he should call or 
send to them. He visited the guards nightly, and those 
sentinels who were averse to all his plou, he would 
persuade the governor to dismiss, stating '* that he 
tbnnd him always asleep," or some other fault. 

* He won over to his purpose Major Ashby, Ensign 
Smith, and Serjeant Floyd, as well as a corporal, who 
had promised his assistance in scaling the walls« at 
night- fall, and in placing of a sentinel favourable to the 
stratagem. 

* The governor had no suspicion whatever of the 
sincerity of Morrice, as he appeared very active in de- 
tecting all designs against the peace and tranquillity of 
the fortress. 

* Morrice knew well that the gai^ison could make 
but a slight resistance, if attacked bravely and un- 
awares, and therefore used everv endeavour to appear 
a strenuous friend and zealous advocate of the interests 
of the governor ; and, to prevent suspicion from arising 
in his breast, seemed always anxious for his safety ; 
telling him often, " he must have a great care of his garri- 
son, that he bad none but faithful men in the castle, 
for that he was confident there were some men, who 
lived not far off, and who many times came to visit 
liim, who had some design upon the place." He would 
then, in confidence, name many persons devoted to 
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both the kuig and the purliament, Bometimes linking 
in his own comrades. And would then tell him not to 
be alanned, for that he had a false brother amongst 
them, from whom he was sure to have seasonable ad- 
Tertisement ; promising at the same time that he 
would, within a few hours' notice, bring him at any 
time forty or fifty good men into the castle, to reinforce 
his garrison, when there should be occauon. He even 
shewed him a list of persons, who he stated were 
friendly to the garrison, and he would sometimes bring 
a few with him, introdacing them to Cotterel, stating 
" that these were in the list be had given him, of the 
honest fellows who would stick to him when there 
should be need." The state of the country, and the 
meetings of the royalists in different parts, at length 
raised a general suspicion of some intended design 
against the castle, and Cotterel frequently received 
several letters from his friends, informing lum " that 
he should take care of Colonel Morrice, who had re- 
solved to betray him ; for that he had been in such 
and such companies of men who were generally es- 
teemed most malignant, and had great intrigues with 
them." Morrice, who now attended the meetings of 
the royalists, pretended to inform the governor, under 
the garb of ridicule, of all the proceedings passed at 
these meetings, so that, on the reception of sUch let- 
ters, the governor shewed them to him« and they both 
smiled. 

' On such occasions Morrice said, *' though he had, 
he knew, no mistrust of his friendship, and knew him 
too well to think him capable of such baseness, yet he 
ought not, for his own sake, be thought to slight the 
information, which would make his friends the less 
careful of him ; and that they nad reason to give him 
warning of those meetings; which, if he had not 
known himself, would have been very worthy of his 
suspicion. Therefore he would forbear coming to the 
castle again, till this jealousy of his friends should ba 
over, who would know of this, and be satisfied with 
it," He would then call for his horse, and deaf to the 
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governor's entreaties, depart from the castle, and not 
return again until particularly pressed by the governor, 
when he woald come, lending his aid in all public and 
private affairs. 

' In this artful manner he managed the governor, 
and by making pretended discoveries of the royalists, 
he rendered it necessary for himself to be consulted in 
order to frustrate them. General Poyntz, who formed 
a true estimate of the character and principles of Mor- 
rice, faithfully warned Cotterel to guard against his 
duplicity and treachery; but lie, Judging of the sin- 
cerity of Morrice's profession of uiendship and zeal 
from his own, neglected the warning. 

* At length the appointed time for the execution of 
this adventurous exploit drew near. Morrice prepared 
a scaling ladder at his own house, in the montli of 
April, 1648, and had it secretly conveyed to Mr. Au8t> 
wick's Lathe. It was constructed broad enough for 
two men to mount abreast. Eight soldiers being won 
Over to assist him, a night was fixed, and the corporal 
and a sentinel was to be upoti the guard according to 
his promise, at the place intended to be scaled. He, 
however, was intoxicated at the time, and another 
guard, ignorant of the attempt, supplied his place. 
The party, amounting to three hundred infantry and 
and fifty horse, arrived, and Morrice, when he had 
effected the securing of the ladder, mounted with a 
soldier, and began to scale the walls, when the sentinef 
gave the alarm and fired upon them. The colonel en- 
couraged them to carry the design into execution ; but 
the Pauldens and others refusing, and the soldiers ap- 
pearing on the ramparts, they fied from the place pre- 
cipitately, leaving the ladder in the ditch, and though 
fired upon by the garrison, they lost not a single 
man. The troops dispersed into the country ; and 
half of the horse marched to Sir Marmaduke Langdale, 
who had then taken Berwick and Carlisle. Morrice 
a^d the rest betook themselves to the woods, sending 
out scouts to gather intelligence of the attack. Having 
brought them information, that though the design was jt 
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^sent frustrated, yet no enspicion rested on Morrice or 
his associates, tbey returned borne to concert other mea- 
mires, so determined were they on the reduction of the 
fbrtress. Morrice, on being told by his wife that Cot- 
tarel did not in the least suspect him of being accessary 
to this assault, boldly, and with much confidence, re- 
paired to the castle, and requested Cotterel to givo 
him a sight of the ladder ; and on beholding it he eic 
pressed his surprise in such a way, and conducted him- 
self with so much dissimulation, that the governor was 
frertainhe could have no concern in it. 

♦ However he was so much affrighted at this circum- 
stance, that he for a length of time remained on guard 
himself until five o'clock in the morning. At the insti- 
gation of Morrice he then ordered all the soldiers, 
which did not exceed one hundred, to repair unto the 
castle, but this proved a fatal step for the cause of par- 
Hament. 

- ' He granted warrants, for beds to be brought out of 
the /country, into the castle at an appointed time, and 
Morrice and his associates, when they learnt of it, 
were resolved to seize this opportunity for effecting 
tlieir dengn. On the day fixed, Morrice and Captain 
William Paulden, disguised like country gentlemen 
with swords by their sides, came with the beds, at- 
tended by nine others dressed like plain countrymen 
and constables to guard the beds, &c. When they 
reached the casne, which was about six o'clock in the 
morning, thpy enquired of the sentinel for Major Mor- 
rice, who had promised to meet them there. The Ser- 
jeant on g|UBrd being one of the soldiers won by Morrice 
to his plan, immediately went to the governor, who 
had a short time before retired to his chamber, and in- 
formed of the arrival of the constables, and that Major 
Morrice would be here in the course of half an hour. 
Cotterel bid him take the keys and let in the constables, 
and when the major came to bring him into bis cham- 
ber, and having thus spoke, he composed himself to 
sleep, accoutred as he was with his sword by his side. 
When tltey had gained entrance into the main guard, 
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the bedi were thrown down< and a orowa-piece wa« 
given to the soldiere on doty there, to fetch ale. Afl 
soon as they had departed, Mocrice and hit aseooinies 
drew np the drawbridge, nnabeathed their sworda, and 
after informing them that they had a oommiefiQa from 
the king to tecore the caaUe, he thas spoke to hia men, 
pointing singly to each, 'you and youre are for me 
and his own. The captain of the gnard percei^ng 
eight of his men to be for Monke, and being itilwior in 
strength, hegioi to be afraidi wb«n Morriee ptomuad 
fair quarters to those who offered no resistance. They 
then tamelv submitted to him, and he caat tbem into a 
dungeon close by, thirty steps in depth, capable of 
containing between two and three hundred men. 

'Meanwhile the rest were buried ia sleep, Mtde 
aware of the stratagem and its contents, when Ca|>tai]i 
Wm. Paulden and two others^ guided by a confederate, 
proceeded to the apartments of Cotterel* Awakened by 
the noise on the staircase, he started up and drew liis 
sword ; and on Captain Paulden entering, and telling 
lum be was his prisoner, he, without speaking, made a 
thrust at the captain, and defended himself bravely 
until wounded in the head and arm, he began to be faint. 
He made another desperate push at the captain, and 
his tuck coming in contact with the bed-post it brobs 
in two. He then begged for quarter, which was rea- 
dily granted him. Paulden, having taken him priaoaer, 
waa conducting him down stairs, when Moirice met 
them. He told Cotterel to fear nothing, and comforted 
him with the aseurance " of good usage, and that be 
would procure pardon from the hing for his rebellion." 
He was then caat^ with as many more aa they eoald 
find, into the dungeon amongst the rest. In the casde 
was found a great quantity of salt and malt, four 
thousand stand of arms, a good store of ammnnitioo, 
some cannon,. and two mortar pieces. Monice then 
, ordered his chaplain, Mr. Chaijtes Davison, to cora- 
menoe prayers, and render tbanka (oGod for their soe- 
cessf and notice waa sent to Captain Thomaa Paoklso^ 
then in the wood close by. Thia asaattU waa efiected 
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•o the Sd Jon«, 1648, at half-past eight o'clock in the 
moixiing Monice gave the plimder of the mooey to the 
eight Boldieis as he had promised, and k ept the castle 
gates shut, and the portcullis down, until Saturday the 
6th Jane ; when he gave public notice ' to all assem- 
bled, " that he had secured the castle for Uie service 
of his maiesty, sad by virtne of his eommission de* 
Glared, that no townsman ehonld be molested if they 
remained at home." 

'The conduct of Morrice towards Cotterel merits 
general infamy. He had been the object of his sincere 
regard, and unsuspecting confidence. He had eaten 
his bread, and on all occasions had been treated with 
such kindness as ought to have unnerved the arm of an 
enemy, ^d subdued malignity itself. Nor let it be 
supposed that the end justified the means. He might 
have been loyal without being treacherous ; he might, 
as a friend to the king, have thought it his duty to sur- 
prise the castle, but he ought to have preserved sacred 
the claims and the rights of friendship. The man, who 
had by turns betrayed all parties, whatever his talents 
might be, can have no claim to be considered in any 
other light, than as totally destitute of principle, and 
governed solely^ by caprice, reveuge, or ambition.* 

The volume is full of amusing and useful iDformation 
respecting the present, as well as the ancient state of 
this city and its neighbourhood. 



BALLAD. 

Oh heard ye the neigh of the fierce Deswere? 

And heard ye the crash of the lance 1 
And the deadly clang of aze and brand, 

And saw ye the Gisarmes glance 1 

Sir Egbert is tliere, that plume is his. 

Where the Ibeman presses his he, 
Where that broad red pennon ikoats on the breeie. 

He fights right valiantly. 
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But soon the tide of the battle*fl tum'd, 

And many a gallant head lies low. 
And the bloody field has a banquet now 

For the Tultorei hawk, and crow. 

The moon, as she rises o'er the hills, 

Sheds her dim and sickly ray 
Oo the field of death, where the fox and wdf 

Are prowling for their prey. 

And many a knight, in his armour bright, 

lies on the bloody field. 
And many a hand grasps tight the brand, 

As tho in death 'twould scorn to yield. 

What damsel's that, with step so light. 

Her dark locks streaming in the wind ; 
Comes she to seek her own true knight, 

Or what doej she hope to find ? 
is she some witch or sorceress 

Come to batten on the slaiii ? 
Oh no, despair and deep distress 

Drive her to seek this plain ! 

See ! she kneels by the side of a mail-clad knight. 
And raises his helm from his head ; 

* Oh mercy, sweet Jesu ! ' the maiden criesi 

' My own true lore is dead ! * 

Faintly Sir Egbert did reply, 

' Weep not for me, my Bertha dear,' 
But with thy sweet lips give a parting kiss. 

For I feel my end draw near.' 

So spake the knight— he spake no more ; 

For his gallant soul had fled. 
And that form which had dash'fUm the focman's ranks. 

Is number'd with the dead. 
Her fair arms encircled the mail-clad corpse ; 

' Oh wait awhile, roy love,* she cried, 

* Thy Bertha's soul. wilJ join with thine*— 

SIm; press*d his lips and died ! 

HvnsHT. 
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THE LOVEKS OF LEOANEZ ; 
* A SPANISH TALE. 

Not many leagues firotn Leganez was situated tbe 
country seat of Don Manoel de Uzeda. He liail scarcely 
passed bis fiftieth year, and still exhibited in his speech 
and manners the elegance and air of a gay and accom- 
plished caralier ; one who had seen die world, and 
knew the enjoyment of its most refined pleasures. 

He had tasted them without satiety, and, indeed, 
with so much moderation, that although half a centary 
had passed over his head, and tended somewhat to 
abate the ardour of his pursuit, pleasure still found him 
in the motley train of her devoted worshippers. At 
court— at the theatre— the Prado— or, in fine, wher- 
ever nobility, fashion, and beauty, were congregated, 
Don Manoel was invariably recognized. 

With an ample and unimpaired fortune, and a dispo- 
sition so gaHy inclined, it may be naturally supposed 
that he rarely visited his country seat at Leganez. 

True, Madriid was the only atmosphere which he 
considered worth inhaling, or capable of supporting his 
existence. - "^ 

vor.. I. /tine, 1^S8. 9 d 
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But his countrj Mat was a sanctum, the repository of 
his heart'<s jewel, liiaJ>^<)Ted daughter, Luisa. 

ShQ ^1^ his only diild[> and haq^ just attained her 
fifteenth yeav yet so precocious in wit, beauty, and 
the ^nchttating^ fulness and symmetry o£her person, that 
dbejappeare(^a^ii^^|tijj^»ta.h^ve arrived at womanhood. 

Dance and soi^^.w^, personified ^, h^r light an4 
ainr step, ana t^^niji^^r tones of her dulcet voice. 

l)on]V^i|(ratYiQv,9^ hi^ a^Aomired her ac^ 

coinpUsJMients, mit'Wj^ persuaded, from t\ie expe- 
ri^ce^op^hif; yontm.t}^ the pure air o^/L^janez was 
ii^|e^0^duoive t^.hcf h^efitand pleipoupd t!ran that of 

nl^lierefore cans^^d his treasure to. this elegit 
se^treat till he c6n^l>fafi¥ide her with a fi^h- and noble 
p^neu who miglit, if he chose^ diapenmiier in the 
g9^ csnlas ot .the great world. But he was resolved 
never to run the risk of losing Luisa by leading her 
into the giddy whirlpool of fashion, coquetry, and 
intrigue. 

Meanwhile, DonnaXnisarfelt no sorrow in the depri- 
vatipn of ei^OTments she had never tasted, and, in the 
w^ed gvden, where she daily rambled with her guitar, 
singing in concert with the feathery choir that warbled 
in. the orange trees and the gurgling fountsina, seemed 
as joyous and light-hearted as a caoajry (that hath never 
known the freedom, of ^e leafy . grove), attuning its 
littie throat in its gay prison of godden wires. 

Donna Rodriga d^ Cantillana,. (a decayed gentle- 
woman, and a distant rciUtive of tibe fiiauly,) and a little 
bright-eyed Arrag<»iese wench, bv name Francisca, 
were the onty companions of her lone retreat, TIm 
one served her in the ^capacity of duenna, the other as 
tire-woman. 

Don Manoel reposed .the utmost confidence in the 
cauB and discretion of Denna Bodnga. 

Trom the tenderest infancy of Luisa she had credit- 
ably, if not affectionately, 4n^lied the place of her 
mother, who die4 ^^e. her yonng heart's ^ectionahad 
learned to recognixe her maternal love and solieitodsu 
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What was pasain^ atnm^ in th« character of a 
Spanish ftnitfle, (more eftpeeially those of the middliilf 
<d«as,) the duenna's was iree, even from the very sas- 
picion of a single intrigue ; to he sure, Nature had not 
been yery hountiful to her in the disposition of h^ 
^Mtuves or her form, fbr she was yery plain, (to say the 
beet of her,) and, oyer and aboye a high shoulder, was 
trifliagly wlu^ied in the hack, yet she was by no means 
crooked in her tamper, displaying on all occasidnsan 
amiable equanimity. 

Such was the gouverfuante of Donna Luisa, imd' bli|>py 
Was the midden nndet her gentle sway. 

No wonder then that the litde Armsonese, Fran- 
ciaca, dilated her large black eyes, when DonnaXuisa, 
pouting her rosy lips, confidentiidly complained that 
bonna ^driga de Cantillana had became teazinglv 
carious oflate, following and prying after her with ' tul 
her eyes,' as She said, of whidi organs, howeyer, the 
impertinent duenna possessed 'only two. 

' Ha! Signora,' cried IVanCisca, 'with'aniniiiimatiftg 
look of syiiipa^, ' Wherefore shodid Cantillana 
plague you so 1 What can she suspect ?' ' By the 
Vifgin!^ e!}aeulated she, with a lack-a-daisicusigh, 

< there's no fear of one's being blessed' with any loyers 
in this horrid, oat-of-<the-way place !' 

< Heigho !' cried Donna Lirisa, bluAiitig a little, 

< -does the old wdHian iniitgine we Can pick beaux from 
the bushes, as we do our bouquets f * Heayen iiend we 
could !' continued Francisca glibly ; at the same time 
Afewdly watching the dianging countenance of her 
young and less experienced mistress, ' Hah ! 'Signers, 
there is-^yes^I fiwe it ! something has happened !' 

' Hush V cried the confused Iwisa, * don't talk so 
kmd, Francisca ; Kodrigamay oyerhear you. Let's to 
the bower,' and the self-convicted maiden put her 
trembling ann within Francisca^ and hurried her aWay 
with the utmost trepidation. 

* Oh I I ft^s so disturbed the other night/ began 
Lttisa, as soon as they bad seated themselyes on Hie 
r bank of the boWer. ' With the tink-a-ting of a 
S D 3 
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guitar V laid Francisca, inquiringlj. * Didst tliou 
hear it, Francisca V * How could I avoid it, Signont, 
it was just below my window ; I declare, I ooiUd not 
get a wink the whole night.' ' What I fear is, that 
Cantillana overheard it too — that is, I don't fear — 

but I .' * Oh, I perfectly understand you, 

Signora,' replied Francisca, smUing, * really these 
duexmas are as wakeful and watchful as tabbies, and 
grants and guitars are their bane. Did you see any- 
thing, Signora 1 Did you peep through the lattice V 
* Yes, yes, I only just peeped !' * And what did 
you see ? 'A shadow— a mere shadow, Francisca !' 
' Indeed ! then, Signora, I must reckon myself more 
fortunate, for I saw the substance.* ' What was itl' 
' It— it was a man, to be sure— a tall, handsome 
cavalier, a beautiful figure; and such a voice!' 'I 
heard ihaxV said Luisa, sighing. ' And there was a 
dapper, compact, impudent, sweet little fellow, with 
mcK a look— and mch an air. The moment 1 set eyes 
on bim I marked him for my own.' ' Oh ! shocking, 
Francisca,' exclaimed Luisa, ' how can you talk so 
lightly V < Ah ! Signora,' cried Francisca, with an 
arch look, ' I verily l^lieve, if our thoughts were com- 
pared, there would be found litUe difference in their 
true meaning !' And, doubtless, Francisca was right, 
for although Donna Luisa had only a peep, love had 
taken advantage of the favourable opportunity, and 
wounded her beyond any cure — matrimony, of course, 
excepted. 

For several nights the serenading was repeated, bnt 
Donna Luisa no longer complained of her rest being 
disturbed, although, between love and music, she was 
unable to close her eyes. 

As for tbeiArragontise, she was love-mad, fluttering 
about like a wild thing, and prating eternally of the 
dear little man, her mistress's lover's valet. 

The guitar, as they had anticipated, aroused the 
Argus-eyed duenna from her snoring slumbers. She, 
too, complained of broken rest \ but aidded, to the great 
and inexpressible amazement of Donna Luisa, and het 
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lAaid, < W^U, in^ll, it cannot be helped, Signora, 
wliere there is hemttjr, gallantry will fly. It's natoral 
^mragfa, but take heed, and do not lend a too wiUiiig 
«tf to the Dionsense of erery pert ca'hiliei' who has the 
aiidioitf to tell you that you're handsome. Take 
heeid!'^ And, wi& this iMlmolaiiion, Donna R6driga 
itmped leisurely away. 

Luisa 'looked ificredulotisly at her maid, and'Fran- 
etaca was completely dmnb— a certain sign that she 
**W» unvefaally affe6t<ed. 

Scarcely had the duenna ttuiiahed, when they were 
vtarded by the noise of some one approMichittg. Look- 
•iMte^p, they beheld a man tripping towards theth, and 
mting a quick and cautious glance about hihi. 

LtiilMt was rather alarmed, and would hare pi^ipi- 
tately retreated, but the delighted Francisca instantly 
reoo^taxed her incogtdto ralet, and persuaded her mis- 
tvitos to rema^. 

' What is your business, sirrah V <lelnsnded Fran- 
tA0^, with a well-ftigned dignity df demeahotir ; for 
Luisa teas tbomtif^ frighten^ to speak. 

' I hare none here, fiignofa,' replied he, with a 
pllmsiBmt siriirk. 

« Your jileasuf e, th<in V 

' —Exists craly ahd iblt^ly in yotu* 'istttfles,' an- 
swer^ the valet, gallantfy. * Nay, don't frown, or I 
shall instantly breiathe oiit my last sigh at your little 
fbet. Forsizloxig imd tedious idghts 1 have endured 
—Ah ! what have I not endured! and will you notr 
<:ni>scure "tiie sitntiiine just as it breaks in upon nfy 
dark and despairing soul, by such unkind and cruel 
^hmcbst' 

Who cottM reAist such an eloquent appeidl Fran- 
cisca had no heart to do so ; and lier fayour indicating 
StUelf in a sweet smile, the ralet felt his happiness 
complete. 

During.their parley, -Donna Luisa looked with a new 
and extraordinaiy pleasure on the interesting scene. 

It was a kind of rehelirsal of her own part ; and 
when her cavalier, by her tacit permission, soon ktfter- 
i ]} 3 
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wards: thr^w himself at her feet^ she was enabled (9 
answer his rhapsodies with a great deal of decorum ^ 
and, as Fraacisca judiciously and feelingly observed, 
there could not possibly exist any objection to enter- 
tainment of such an elegant and accomplished yoatfa. 
His name was Don Juan de Salzedo, and his valet's 
Andre Lorca, than whom no one could execute the 
escalade of a wall, a gate, or a balcony better. 

The lovers, speaking the same language, soon ud- 
derstood each other, and the country-seat at Lreganes 
was a paradise of love and delight. 

Rodriga did not countenance these proceedings, for 
she was never present. And the lovers somehow al- 
ways contrived to meet about the happy hour when 
the dueima was taking her customaxy siesta, or after- 
noon's nap. 

It is really wonderful how rapidly love thrives in 
the country; it never progresses half so faat in the 
town air; One day, however, when Don Juan de 
Salzedo and the lovely Luisa were fondly calling each 
other by their Christian names, and mingling their 
Boit sighs with the odorous breath of the roses around 
them, Francisca suddenly broke in upon them, Andre 
Lorca following in the rear. The utmost dismay and 
terror were depicted in her countenance. 

Don Manoel had just arrived from 'Madrid, with a 
large party of friends, and even now accompanied by 
-Donna Rodriga de Cantellana, (whom he had unsea- 
sonably aroused from her siesta,) was eagerly seeking 
her in every corner of the garden. Here was a situa- 
tion! 

What was to be donel They had scarcely asked 
themselves this simple question, when Don Manoel 
and the duenna stood before them. 

Francisca uttered a little shriek of despair, and at- 
tempted a swoon in the ready arms of Andre Lorca. 

Donna Luisa was struck dumb, motionless, and 
pallid as a fair piece of statuary. 

He, papa, naturally appeared rather surprised, and 
although he said nothing, seemed to look for an ex- 
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plaaaHon of this addition to his familr. In the en- 
durance of a few moments more of this chilling jiUenoe, 
Luisa*s . scarceljr throbbing heart would have been 
frozen in her snowy breast ; but the roiee of her be* 
loved Don Juan de Salzedo at once broke the spell, 
and wooed back her fast fleeting spirits. 

'Signer Don Manoel/ said he, advancing, to the 
surprise of all, without the least apparent constraint or 
discomposure, ' I now only require your sanction to 
render me completely happy. Donna Luisa's heart is 
already mine ; her hand is your gift !' 

' Bravo i' exclaimed Don Manoel, warmly embrac- 
ing the gaUant. ' Thou hast nobly won the prize, and 
thou shalt wear it ! * 

Francisca recovered in a moment. She and her be- 
wildered mistress exchanged looks of wonder, curio- 
sity, and pleasure. This denouement was utterly in- 
comprehensible. 

Francisca's little man, too, appeared as much at home 
as his master. Casting himself at the feet of Don 
Manoel, 'Ah! Signer/ cried he, 'how happy have 
you rendered my honoured master ! deign likewise to 
extend a shadow of your favour towards his faithful 
follower. Vails are the incentives to rixtsue in merito- 
rious valets ; and I trust I shall not go without my 
perquisite;' then, after the manner of Don Juan de 
Salzedo, he exclaimed, ^ Francisca's heart is mine ; 
her hand is in your gift !* 

Andre Lorca's prayer was granted; and he bore 
away the black-eyed Arragonese on the same day that 
his master was united to Donna Luisa. 

The mystery was soon unravelled. Don Juan de 
Salzedo was a youn^, rich, and noble cavalier ; and 
having heard much of the beauty, simplicity, and ac- 
complishments of Don Maftoers daughter, he had 
made a romantic excursion to Leganez on purpose to 
determine, with his own eyes, whether rumour's as- 
sertions wiere trae> or exaggerated. Having gained a 
view of her, and lost his heart, he quickly returned to 
Madrid, and made form|il proposals to Don Manoel* 
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The old ntan wm delated ; but knowing the Mftvc- 
torr and rebellions spirit of the very best intentioned 
and most amiably disposed joung damsels, in the 
afiUrs of the heart, he concerted tiie scheme of this 
oUndesthie conftship, in which, upon reflection, Don 
Jnan heartily concurred; esteeming it a far greater 
pleasure to woo her heart to lore, than to teeeite the 
hand of cold and formal obedience from her father. 

Donna Rodriga de Gantillana was made a kind of 
sleiBping partner in the plot, and took especial dttre to 
be napping at the fit opportunity. 

Thus ev«ry thing &aAed happily and merrily ; and 
Don Juan de SnAc^o and his lovely bride were the 
handsomest and happiest couple that Uien figured in 
the gay dMles of Maddd. 

A. CRowQtrn.L. 
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FABEWBiiL fliou oiioe*d^ightAii thing f 
On yonder willow's bough remain : 

Alas! thou hast one &tfd string. 
That I must never touch iigain. 

That chord flings madness o'er my heart *, 
That chord Idare not — ^must not move ; 

Lest from its slumbers it should start 
The memory of primeval love. 

In striking chotds of fij^ht^r ^eme. 
Did I pertSiaTOe dititurb Ihat one ;-« 

Oh hlMkvtas ! th6n Wdiild rtsturfa b dr^iaih 
My soul can nevn dW^ upon. 

Farewell t then, thou rejected thing : 
Lo ! yondw bough, I'll plaee th)^ there ; 

And when tibe blast shell touch that 0truig» 
I shall he too r«aote to hear. 



T. S. 
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TUB CURATE. OF SUVERJJ8I0. 
It was towards nightfall, that a traveller approached 
the hamlet of SuTeidsio, among the rugged and Be- 
qaestered hillt. The sun had just sunk beoeath the 
horizon, and tho thick fir woods that stretched as far 
as the eye could reach, over the mountains and down 
into the valleys, were beginning, especially in the lower 
grounds, to wear a blue and sombre aspecc. llie clouds, 
drifted by the sharp winds, hurried over to the west ; 
and flakes of snow came whirling down upon the rocks» 
in the angles of which the withered leaves went eddy- 
ing round with a desolate noise. The stranger felt ac* 
cordingly that it was no time to stand on ceremony ; so, 
walking through the little grass court in front of the 
parsonage, a high-roofed antique-looking building, at 
the hither extremity of the little village, he tapped at 
the deep low-browed door, and begged quarters for the 
night Fortunately for the success of his request, the 
curate himself chanced to be at home -, else the only 
other inmates of his home — his pretty daughter, and a 
yeung woman that attended them — might have hesi- 
tated about receiving under the roof, during such dan- 
gerous times, any one who petitioned for what, in more 
peaceful days, no one within would have dreamt of re- 
fusing. 

Without any but mere general questions being asked, 
the evening passed on, and supper was spread for their 
guest of the best that the house afforded, which was 
dried deer's flesh broiled, and a dish of grout. 

When supper was over, and the crescent moon shone 
down on the dewy window-sill, the daughter retired 
from table, leaving her father to entertain their guest, 
and enjoy his conversation. She went into the adjoin* 
ing kitchen, where by the light of a lamp, her servant, 
or rather female companion, was busied in knitting ; 
and seating herself by the fire, opened a book of old 
national songs and stories, which she took an especial 
delight in conning over, as her young fancy rioted 
among the wars and lovei, and superstitious of the 
olden time. She was in the act of reading one of the 
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legends relating to Holger Danske^ the great o^ of 
northern rottifbire, flnd'herfrl^cdKatherine sate liBten- 
ing in delighted attention. Theidnd sighed— 4Mit only 
fron) without j the faggots crackled; the kitten gttm- 
boiled «n the hearth, and all was eheerfnl, when Ka- 
therine stopped her by |>utthig her finger on her -tarn, 
Mying, * Hist—- did yooliot hear eomeddngV 

On listening a moment, they -heard looder words 
tiian those of ordinary talk, proceeding from the room 
wherein were the curate and his guest; — eter and 
anon the tread of feet, as sdme one leisurely measured 
the apartment; — and then a hushing sound, as if si- 
lence had been imposed on their conversation, from the 
probability of its being orerheard. 

At length, the door opening, the curate was -Been 
standing in the threshold with a light in his hand ; and 
he oaUed to Margaret to bring him the keys of Che 
ohureh mid his hat. 

The stranger followed, mnfBed tip in a Ihtge wdtXkn 
cloak with which he had been supplied, a«d easing 
over his arm a coTertet, wbi<:h ArHrgaret bad ^rdiight 
at the command of her father. The oarate led Che way, 
with the large rusty keys of the ohureh in Mke 
hand, add a spacious curcalar horn taat^rn in the 
other. The night was still gusty, and scattery white 
clouds were fleeing like evil spirits across the 'i*y, 
HimmTTtg ' the radiance of the deelnyng meon.-^ 
Having opened a postern door, which led threogh -a 
small garden, at the foot of which, rippled a eMar 
streamlet amid its bordering willows, and crossed a 
narrow wooden bridge, whose whitened planks glit- 
tered with the sparry lustre of hoar-frost, they found 
themselves on the pathway that ttrminatdd at the 
ncighbouriDg ehurch. 

The church itself was an old fantastic-looking Gothic 
structars, of inconsiderable extent, with a conical spire 
at the western angle, buttressed walls, with oblong 
diced windows in the inter-epAces, and a large low- 
browed door in the eastern gable. AH around wore the 
mdaacholy aspect of hoar antiquity ^ and, amid ascene 
so solitary and deserted, life and living things seemed 
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to bftTo paMed away, and the sharp-horned moon 
looked as if setting in the last night of the world. 
Every thing was silent, except the savage winds, tossing 
in traiftsitdry gusts the dry branches of the bl^k pines, 
ov moaning With unearthly voices through the crevices 
of the grey boilding,-~whose shadow, falling like 
a- blaek mantle over the silent field of graves, might 
have shaped it out to the eye of fancy as Loke, or some 
of -the other monstrous impersonations of the Scandina- 
vian mythology, keeping guard, with malignant scowl, 
ov«r a region desecrated to'his dominion. 

The vicar led his guest through the body of the 
building into the sacristy, where was a small fire-place, 
supplied with dry faggots ready to be lighted. The, 
blankets were spread out over some deal seats, which 
made a tolerable substitute for a bedstead. In a little 
while the hearth crackled and began to blaze cheerily, 
lighting up the gloomy walle, and dispelling the damp 
mouldy smell of the atmosphere, while the stranger 
began to feel himself in a situation more secure and 
comfortable than he had experienced for a considerable 
time before. So when the curate, after some little stay 
and conversation, wished him a good night, and locked, 
one after another, the great creaking doors behind 
him, he wrapped him in his coverlet, and lay down, 
glad, after the fatigues of his many wanderings, to 
enjoy a sound and refreshing; slumber, and little scru- 
polotts where that slumber visited him. 

When the curate approached his own door, he found 
his child anziouslT awaiting him in the doorway ; and, 
as she took the light from him, she said tenderly, 
' Bless Ihee, my fauier. Oh, how glad am I that you 
have oome safe back to us !' ^ 

* Margaret,' replied the curate, taking her by the 
hand, < Margaret, my dear child, ^ere needed no such 
violent expression of affection. I have been running 
no risks. I have been encountering no dangers, hi- 
ther than showing a noble houseless fellow-creature to 
a very miserable bed-chamber ; but it is tbf best, at 
least the securest ve bare to offer. May he have a 
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sound sleep. But hearken to me—' and so aaying he 
preceded her into the parlour. 

' Well, father r 

< While that stranger is in our keeping/ said ihe 
curate, * the utmost secrecy must be preserved. Hint 
not of having seen, any one — mention not to a creature 
that we have a strange man in hiding. Would that I 
could do him a service: his cause— our cause, for it is 
the cause of heaven and humanity — demands it ; and, 
Margaret, as 1 am often called on holy errands from 
home, great part of the duty of attending upon him, 
and supplying his necessary wants, may devolve on 
thee ; tor I would not for a world's wealth that * 

*0h, assuredly, father!' answered Margaret, kin- 
dled as it were hy a sudden emotion, whose glow lighted 
up her beautiful features. ' I trust you shaU never find 
me wanting in charity to the distressed.' 

' Call it not charity, daughter !' said the curate. < It 
is in this case especially duty,- — imperative duty. 
Know you that our guest is one of the persecuted pa- 
triots—one of the men of whom our dastardly tameness 
is unworthy V 

At mention of these words her cheek paled ; and she 
messed her hand to her side, as if some pain at her 
heart impeded her breathing, which, in a moment after, 
heaved her bosom more tnmultuously. * Sure then, 
father, he does not come from this quarter of the laud,' 
she said ; ' at least I do not remember having ever 
seen him before Y 

' Oh, I dare say not,' was the reply. ' But, whether 
stranger or not, vou know your duty ; and I need not 
repeat my instructions to you. Say nothing on the 
subject to any one ; and see that you have breakfast 
ready for me betimes to cany him in the morning ; for 
not kings themselves, nor even enthusiasts, can live 
entirely on air. See then that you mind, child.' 

The curate woke his daughter at an earlier hour 
than usual, to tell her that he was summoned to the 
cottage of Magnus Vere, the father of their servant 
Katherine, who had been wounded by some of the 
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Danieh troops in pursuit of the rebels. Gommendiiig 
the guest in the sacristy to the care of his daughter, he 
hastened to the wounded old man's cottage. 

It seems, on the previous afternoon, one well known 
to them both, Regner Beron, the son of Magnus' old 
master, and who had sworn eternal fidelity to Mar- 
garet, when the troubles of the country compelled him 
to leave his native hills, had, in disguise, come to the 
cottage, soliciting a night's lodging, which, having 
been freely granted, he had, in the course of the evep" 
ing, disclosed himself ; informing the family, in whom 
he reposed the strictest confidence, that he had tra- 
velled for a long way over the mountains in company 
with another fugitive, whom he had brought to that 
part of the country for greater security, and directed 
for shelter for the night to the dwelling of the curate. 
It fell out, however, just as they were preparing to re- 
tire to rest, that the sound of horses' feet approaching 
created an alarm ; and that Beron, stealing cautiously 
to the door, had recognised the party, though in the 
dusk, as the Danish dragoons, who were in strict 
search among the hills for the proscribed fugitives, 
particularly for some of the nobles, who were presumed 
to have taken that direction— and his ready perception 
saved his life; for he had succeeded in conccMiling 
himself amid a tuft of hay, by the side of the door, 
till the entrance of the pursuers enabled him to make 
off unperceived to the woods. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, tor the fate of his host, he had, in his precipita- 
tion, left his cloak behind, which being recognised, 
and the search proving ineffectual, the party threatened 
instant death to Magnus if he did not on the instant 
give up the refugee into their hands. On finding that 
this could not be accomplished, the ruffians, in das- 
tardly revenge, had wounded the old man in several 
places with their swords and the butts of their {flstols, 
leaving him on his own floor for dead, weltering in his 
blood. 

The curate found that he just bad come in time to 
administer the last consolations of religion ; for, in a 
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iittle wUle, he remarked the long-dntwn haanry liremth- 
ing»the paling cheek, and the glazing eye of the old 
man ; and» as he felt the flattering pulae, he obserred 
the oloud of death mantling around him, silently and 
almost imperceptibly, as the dews of night congeal, 
-harden, and crust oyer the green leaf in the early ficost 
of morning. 

The latest request of the old man, before he died, 
was, that the curate should exercise the same care over 
his daughter as he had hitherto done ; and that, in her 
y<9iing and inexperienced years, he. should be her 
guardian and protector. 

Before the erent had taken place which left the 
wife of old Magnus a widow, and his daughter an or- 
phan, Margaret had been busying herself in the pre- 
parations for breakfasting their hidden guest. She 
felt a degree of timid reluctance to set out on her walk, 
but her scruples were overcome by a sense of doty, 
liiottgh when she turned the key in the old grating 
lock of the church-door, her heart fluttered like that of 
a newly-caught bird. 

The stranger, who was already engaged in looking 
orer some papers that lay scattored on the little table 
before him, rumpled them up into a heap at her ap- 
proach,- and rising- fi^om his seat, wished her a good 
morning with a smiling countenance, which showed to 
Margaret at once that neither Kirkegzim, the spirit of 
the church, nor an^ other of tiie unearthly wanderers 
of the night had paid him a visit in his lonely sleeping 
place. His erect and gaUant demeanour, the nobUoiess 
of his features, the portliness of his step» and the 
grace attendant on every movement, madb her conscious 
at once that the person before whom she stood was no 
common man, and awed her in a moment into reserve 
that was scarcely in keeping with the gentle openness 
of her nature. - But the breath of a few passing words 
served to clear away the chilling cloud of restraint, 
for the stran^r was one in whom benignity of disposi- 
tion was confined with gentility of manners— a con- 
j unction which is often to be met with, and ought al- 
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ways to be isaeparoble^so in a Uttlo tt]ti««fao wt«iM|cio|^ 
questions, and he answering them in the flow of cobh 
versationj with the unreatraiaed confidings as of old 
acquaintanceship. ♦ * . * 

The sun had sunk placidly— like the beaignaDt eye- 
of heaven — beyond the gieat hills, whose ragged 
frio^ework of larch, pine, and fir, yet glowed in <£iaek 
outline against the pavilion of the west, while the 
evening star, peeping from behind a pale grey cloud, 
heralded the galaxv of nighty as a tall youth, wn^t 
up in bis cle«k of furs, solicited at Iho: curaoy of 
Suverdsio for leave to warm himself a whi^ by the 
hearth, ere he proceeded on his farther journey- amid 
the mountains. The curate was absent, having gone 
out in the afternoon to visit the moumejrs'at the cot- 
tage of old Magnus ; nor was his daughter without 
anxiety for his return. But Margaret made bold to 
admit the traveller, even, though- quite alone in the 
house, and conscious, of the distraeted state of the- 
times ; informing him that her father, whom she ex- 
pected home every minute, would, she was quite sure, 
make him perfectly weleome* 

After the offer of some idight refreshment, which was 
duly accepted, Margaret* in her usual affable way^ be- 
gan to enter into conversation with the stranger.-^ And 
the massacre of Stockholm being still the theme upon 
eveiy tongue, she inquired if he had recently come, or 
had heard any thing from that quarter 1 

* Oh yes,' answered the youth ; ' and bloody woik 
they made of it* But I have come up among the hills 
in search of an old cQm^:ade in arms of mine, one Reg- 
ner*-I forget his name just now.' 

'Regner Beroo, can it beV asked IVIargaiet, 
eagerly. 

' Ay, that's the name ; you have not, I find, forgot- 
ten. But let me ask you, Margaret, ' 

* Heavens ! is it you, Regner !— Ah, Regner, do I 
see you once more, safe, safei, safe !' ^and springing 
across the floor, she threw h«raelf upon his neck, 
while he pressed her to- bis heart in an ecstasy of affec- 
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tkm ; then, as suddenly withdrawing herself like a wild 
bird from ihe grasp of the truant school-boy, she said 
to him, while her bosom heaved, and her cheek glowed 
with the blush of maidenly modesty, which in the irre- 
sistible vehemence of her emotions she had somewhat 
OTer-exerted— * Oh, Ay-^^yy Beron! do you not 
know that the horsem>en are in our dales in search of 
you — may be even at this moment at our gates — and 
how could I survive your fate !^ — But I talk simply ; 
perhaps you have forgotten me V 

' Forgotten you, Margaret ! — but you are jesting.' 

* Nay, nay, — but I am not jesting at yonr danger. 
Have you not heard that your protector, Magnus Vere, 
poor old white haired Magnus, has been slain by 
your pursuers, in their rage at not finding you? 
Grasp not round for your pistols— alas ! it is now too 
late.' 

' Impossible !' said Regner, starting to his feet, soul- 
struck at the intelligence he had received. ' Then I 
swear ' 

* Swear not at all, Beron,' interrupted Margaret. 
'The thing is past, and you are blameless. Let your 
care now be for the living — for yourself.* 

< Be not dismayed, Margaret, on that score. Well 
know I these my native hills ; and I have a sword-arm 
to protect my bead. Ah, poor Magnus ! and hath thy 
(Parity paid the penalty of blood ! rather had I fallen 
into the hands of my enemies. How can I repay such 
loss!' 

'His cause was thine,' answered Margaret; 'and 
if he has perished at his post, like a loyal Swedish 
mountaineer, scarcely is his fiite to be lamented, seeing 
the degradation to which the living are subjected. Were 
I a man, Beron, we should conquer or fall together ! In 
the.meantime, see to yourself, and fly for secure refuge ! 
But whither fly 1 No — no — remain here. You cannot 
be safer than with my father ; and if perish we must, 
let our house &11 together. like Saul and Jonathan 
we have been united in our litres, and in death let us 
be not divided.' 
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' Mf dear, kind Maigftret,' sfttdBeron, aekingtlie 
hand she faintly attempted to withdraw, ' it must not 
be so at present. Yet, credit me, matters are not ao 
desperatfr as yoor solicitude pictures to your fears. 
Cheer up, my sweet one, I have xmdergone many hard* 
ships, encountered many dan|fer8,bnt I have held them 
all lightly, compared with the simf^ sorrow of being 
separated from thee. We hare known happy days, 
Margaret, and may yet. — How grows the hazel by the 
mill-stream "i Does the declining sun nerer invite you 
to a saunter there nowl ' 

' Ah, Beron, do yon ask thati* said she, with a sor* 
rowful playfulness. ' But whither go yon this evening ? 
You must not stir before my father returns.' 

' I promise you I do not, for I have business with 
him. Have yoa no other visitor V 

' Why do you ask V 

' So, Margaret, yon are careful not even to op^iA 
▼onrself to me? bnt I applaud your caution. Where 
nave you hidden him T 

'I am a trusty housekeeper, Beron, and divulge not 
£BDiily secrets, so shall not implicitly depend even on 
you. Could you have thought so, Beron 1 But how 
would you judge of me, were nry idle opennesa to en- 
danger any one, ^o reckoned himself secure in the 
character of our guest. But, hearken I' 

* What do yon hear, my faithful Margaret V 

'Yes, 'tis my father's footstep;' and she rose to 
hurry to the door, when Beron, interposing, snatched 
a first, fond kiss ; and, ere she had breath to chide him, 
he laid his hand on her arm, saying, 

' Stay, Margaret, stay; I too have reasoas for pri- 
vacy, and perhaps even from him ; for I jouxnay in the 
«faancter o£ a special messoDger, and know not yet how 
hia heart stands affected regardia^ our cause, ^ear not, 
however, Margaret, that I have embarked in any enter- 
{ntiae ^^lersin my hononr may be oom|iroiBised. If we 
aaeoeed, we reap a harvest of glory ; if we £aih it is ai& 
ter hoving acted the parts of true men. We shall hope 
the best, Margaret,^ he added, as she withdraw the 
9%S 
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hand be affectionQtely pressed, 'llie cloudiest day 
may set in the pore tranquillity of sunshine ; and, 
though unworthy thee, I know thy bosom too faithful 
to desert that man in peril to whom thou didst pledge 
thy troth in peace !* 

At this moment the father eiitering, retreated a step 
in surprise at seeing a muffled stranger seated by his 
hearth ; not that the thing was uncommon, or that any 
traveller of the hills had ever received other than a 
kind welcome, but because, in the existing troubled 
state of Dalecarlia, he was in danger of having at the 
same moment the pursuer and the fugitive under his 
njof together, well knowing, at the same time^— so high 
ran the spirit of conflicting parties — ^that should such 
ever chance to be the case, small would be the scruple 
of the persecuting Dane, and as small the hesitation of 
the persecuted Swede, about staining the hearth with 
human blood. 

' Good even, sir,' said Beron, rising and bowing res- 
pectfully ; * I presume you are the curate of Suverdsio. 
If so, I bear you a conBdential message.' 

' From whom V asked the curate a little anxiously, 
as Beron, in the act of pushing aside his cloak, to 
draw a packet from his breast, displayed two pis- 
tols stuck in the broad leathern .belt which girdled his 
doublet. 

• From Whom I may not say,* replied Beron ; ' but 
to Count Eric Voss bear I my message. Perhaps you 
may direct me where that nobleman is to be found V 
This w€w the appellation, though without the tide, by 
which the stranger told the curate he should be in- 
quired for. 

' And is Eric Voss one of our nobles V asked the 
curate, with not a little surprise, as the imreserved na- 
ture of the communications they had held together 
flashed back upon his memory^ * Indeed his stately 
mien and bearing mark him out as such, and separate 
him from the common crowd, not less than his learning, 
sense, and information. I find, too, he has travelled, 
and knows the world as well from .observation as ^ from 
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books. Have you had any refreshment ? I shall lead 
you to him immediately/ 

' Thanks to your kind daughter/ said Beron, giving 
Margaret a gentle look unobserved by the curate. ' I 
am abundantly refreshed, and ready to follow you — 
as I doubt not my presence is anxiously wearied 
for by die count, though I am yet an hour earlier than 
I appointed/ 

The curate resumed his hat, and led the way to the 
door, followed by Regner ; while Margaret came up 
behind with the ostensible purpose of seeing it 'closed. 
But, perhaps, she might have some other object equally 
in view ; and what guess you, reader, might that be 1 
Perhaps a parting squeeze of her lover's hand ; and in 
this she was not disajipointed. 

By sunrise on the succeeding morning. Count Eric 
Voss, and Kegner Beron, departed from the sanctuary 
of the hospitable curate, who accompanied them a short 
way on their route. They made a halt, howe ver, at the 
small wooden bridge thrown over the river Leissac, 
abdikt a mile and a half from the church of Suverd- 
sio; and standing beneath the immense trees of 
pitch-fir, whose dark branches overhung the sharp 
rocks on the left bank of the stream, they conversed 
together for a little while on the state and pros- 
pects of affairs around them, promising that, either 
in weal or wo, their host i^ould soon hear of them. 

Before parting, the count unbuttoned the coarse 
shaggy cloak in which be was clumsily wrapped, the 
better to disguise his quality, and cut, with his pen- 
knife, a golden button from the curiously embroidered 
tunic he wore underneath, saying to the curate, ' Mo-^ 
liey, my kind friend, I have not to offer you, the which 
I less regret, knowing as I do, that* your hospitality 
flows not from base mirst of- lucre, but from pure be- 
nevolence to your fellow-creatures. .Preserve this but- 
ton, which I have now cut from the left breast of 
my tunic. Its intrinsic value is insignificant, but it 
may serve you as a memorial of one whom you relieved 
from urgent distress, and set on his jpath rejoieing. 
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Wben I oune to your hoflfiltable door, bat two dairs 
ago, my prospects were black as tbe shade these rocks 
oast On tike water ; now they are brightening like yon 
skies beneath the inflo«nee of the rising sun.' 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

And now the tints of autumn were again pervading: 
the woods, the aoom fell from the oak» the pine tree be«- 
gan to drop its leaves, and the fir shook down its dark 
cones upon the moist turf; while the skies waned like 
the lower world, and amid the shortening days, the shorn 
gxain disappeared from the plains into the granaiy of 
the farmer. It was in this season of melanGholy fruit- 
fulness, that the curate, while amusing a vacant afternoon 
in pruning some creeping acacias that greened over the 
front of his secluded dwelling, paused to behold a -com* 
pany of horsemen, whose anus glittered in the flood of 
mellow sunlight, approaching on the steep road which 
formed the southern approach ; some riding before, and 
some behind a caieche, at little carriage, drawn by 
four horses. 

'The leader of the party, dismounting^fivm his home, 
first assured himself that he addressed the curate of 
Sttverdsio, and dxen ii^ormed him that he had orders 
for carrying away him and his daughter as prisoners ; 
while hie acknowledged that he had positive commands 
to treat both with every leniency, which- interfered not: 
with their dianceof escape. 

' What may I have done,' asked the curate, ' to bring 
upon me (he so mnch marked attention of your govern- 
ment 1 Can I be infoxmed, sic 1' 

'Oh,' replied the commandant, <aB to that, it is aotr. 
w province to inquire.- The soldier dees the bidding 
of"^ his sovereign ; and the civil laws of the kingdom^ 
take cognizance of right.«nd wrong. That is a subject on 
which it is not my duty, neither have I abiUty taenter.'^ 
^ 'Well, since it is so,* said the oorate, 'let the- 
righteous will of heaven be done ! S'or myself I cue" 
little, comparatively Bo4ibuig» What I have mid, I 
have said as conscience; tbe oiaelB of the soul, die- 
tated ; what I have done, I have deiie as my ai^act 
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duty to God and my fellow-creataros dictated. But my 
daughter, oli, my daughter! let not what she knew no- 
thins of, knows nothing of, bring down a punishment 
she deserves not. Take me^take me! I am ready — 
willing to go with you; but, as you have wives, as you 
have oaughters, spare her, and let her remain behind ! 
Whither am X to be carried 1' 

' Our orders command your being carried to the cad* 
tie of Westeras, the palace of the viceroy; where a 
coimcil of state sit, giving trial, and awarding just 
sentences to such as have rebelled against the just go- 
vernment, or demised the edicts of tibe king. In ^is 
thing, it causes me regret that I may not attend to you, 
being positively enjoined to bring your daughter along 
with you, and with all due speed, to the appointed 
place of examination ; the court being about to remove, 
for a like purpose, to a more remote part of the 
country,' 

Upon entering into the house, at the request of the 
curate, while preparations were made, as could best be 
made, for their immediate journey, the commandant ex- 
plained at length the imperative orders he had received 
to bring both father and daughter along with him ; beg- 
ging of him not to repeat requests that his public duty 
left him not at liberty to comply with, however re- 
pugnant that duty might be to his private feelings. 

With heavy hearts, although nerved with the forti- 
tude which only conscious virtue can bestow, the curate 
and his daughter in a short time declared themselves in 
readiness to accompany their captors. 

After a journey of two days, during which every at- 
tention was paid to the wants and wishes of the curate 
and his daughter consistent with their security, the 
commandant arrived with his charge at the hamlet of 
Waddersteine, about half-a-mile from the castle of 
Westeras, where the Danish assembly were then 
sitting. 

It was now evening, and the commandant, who, in 
the afternoon, had left his charge under sufficient guard, 
returned to escort the captive mountaineers to the 
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great assembly, already meeting or met Ibr their trial. 
To the interrogatories of the curate, he retomed no 
satisfactory ausvrer, re-m^itioning his injunctions of 
secrecy ; but he ventured to express thehope, that thin^ 
might yet turn out more farourably than was antici- 
pated. 

When the father, dressed out in his best sables, and 
the daughter in a white robe as pure as her innocent 
heart, lingered a moment at the door for the draw- 
ing up the carriage, far home through the silence |of 
evening, came, like a sepulchral voice, the toll of the 
great bell, summoning them forward to the hall of 
trial. 

Halting by an immense- arched gateway, they passed 
through 3ie vestibule of a building, whose quadrangu- 
lar turrets seemed to support the weight of the lowering 
sky. Neither of the two had ever known more of the 
palaces of the great than what the apocryphal testimony 
of books had conveyed to them, so that on bdng 
ushered by folding doors, of a sudden, into the very 
heart of the hall of assembly, it was no wonder their 
eyes were dazzled, and their hearts died within them, 
llie stupendous vaulted roofs, covered with grotesque 
paintings, and an infinitude of stuccoed imagery, the tall 
gothio diced windows with their magnificent traceries, 
me walls groaning under their load of gorgeously em- 
broidered tapestry of Arras, the curiously carved 
benches, the velvet cushions, the marble floors, and 
the flaming cressets that depended from on high by 
silken cords, struck on their bewildered imaginations 
like the visions of some fancifully distempered dream, 
as for a little they feH themselves as it were in the 
enchanted habitations of the eastern genii, of whom 
romancers had written ;'-^and it was some time before 
they perceived, or at least regarded before them the 
large assembly of nobles and leaders, some in their 
rich costly robes, and others in coats of glittering 
armour. 

With the greensward under his feet, the rocks 
scowling, the trees flourishing, and the mountain winds 
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whiitlinff around him^ the curate could think Kke a 
man, and feel as a patriot; but in the midst of such a 
daBzLing aaaemUage, his spirit drooped, like a caged 
bird, and he dwindled away in the overwhelming con- 
aeiouaness of his own 'insignificance. Conviction 
might, or might not follow ; but he had reckoned on at 
least making a defence which should neither be dero- 
gatory- to his character as a Swede, nor his fidth as a 
Christian. When put to the trial, however, he now 
leltthat he might aa well be at once led out to death, 
as to attempt in such a scene any defence of his con- 
duct. As ihe stars in their beauty look as if they 
could brave the daylight, yet are swallowed up on the 
uprise of the «fiu%ent sun, . so his many noble emo- 
tions, &e vigorous arguments^ which his reason bad 
suggested, the open manifestation of virtue, which he 
was sure his conduct must display, even to the eyes of 
his traducers — all, all vanished before the talisman of 
magnificence ; and he gave up every thing for lost ; 
but, at tiiat desponding moment, he was startled by the 
touch of something nom behind; and, turning his 
head half round, he discovered Margaret, who gather- 
ing hold of the skirt of his coat, had shrunk to his 
back, and with a blood-forsaken cheek, pale as the 
white lUy of April, seemed read]^ to sink down on the 
floor. Then, as by force of magic, * the bowstring of 
liis spirit' regained its elasticity, and the free blood of 
imdaonted manhood came gushing back into his veins ; 
•«for nature is superior to art, and the strength of 
paternal affection deej^r rooted in the soul than awe 
for power, or bedazzUng pageantry. He beheld the 
being more dear to him, for her own sake, and for her 
molher's, than all other breathing things, clinging to 
him in the hour of tempest— as the ivy clings to the 
oak, — and the strong sense of the duty he owed him- 
self and her came to his support. 

When he had reached the area in front of the judges, 
one from the centre stood up and addressed him, say- 
ing, ' Are you the Curate of Suverdsio V— and, in a 
film voice, he rq>lied, ' I trust, my lord, I have done 
nothing to make me. ashamed to say J am.' 
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' We shall see that immediately,' said the spokes- 
man of the assembly, in reference to the curate^sun- 
swer. ' Meanwhile let me ask you this simple ques- 
tion — Do yon confess, or do yoa not, having harboured 
sundry of the rebellious subjects of King Christiem, 
when your allegiance bound you to deliver them up to 
justice, knowing them to be outlawed for th«r rebel- 
lion against his supreme authority, or for their per- 
sonal crimes V 

* That I have given shelter to my countrymen, when 
travelling among the hills they required rest and re- 
freshment, I do not deny ; even to this time backwards 
for the last thirty years have I done so. If my word 
is gainsayed, let the traveller, that hath been refused 
admittance at my gate, be brought forward to testify 
against me.' 

'Do you deny the authority of King Christiem 1' 
asked the president. 

'Before I answer that question,' said the curate, 
seeing the dangerous turn that things were about to 
take, 'methinks it were more consonant with the 
established law of nations to produce my accuser. You 
cannot surely wish to extort confessions which may 
ruin me, from my own lips. — But before we proceed 
farther, my lords, let me implore you to send back this 
girl, who IS my only daughter, to her native hills.' 

' No, father,' cried Margaret, springing from her seat, 
her recollections seeming to come back at the allusions 
to her own situation; 'I must not — dare not— shall 
not leave you. Shall it be said of me, that I fied from my 
father in the hour of distress. Shall the finger of scorn 
be pointed at me ! Shall the good mock me, and say, 
" Behold the woman that has a heart of rock '."—No- 
ne—father, 'tis in vain. Whatever you are doomed to 
suffer, none on earth shall prevent my sharing ! ' 

' Hush— hush, silly girl,' said the distracted father, 
stemming the torrent of her affectionate eloquence. 
' Speak not in that rash manner — you know not what 
you are saying.' Then, turning to tlie court, he con- 
tinued more aloud,—' Justice, my lords, denies that 
you have the power of extorting confessions from me j 
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especially when confessions of any sort ma^ be tor- 
tured into treason, and may end in tlie spilling of my 
blood. I stand before you ready to abide roiir doom ; 
let him then, who bath ought to say against me/ be 
brought before me, face to face.' 

* Assuredly/ replied the judge *, ' your request is 
most reasonable, and can be momentarily complied 
with.' Then striking his rod on a large bell, which 
hung suspended from the ceiling, he ordered to be sum- 
moned into his presence * the Count Kegner Beron.' 

The curate looked as if he had heard the knell of 
doom rung in his ears; and Margaret — but we shall 
not attempt to describe her sensations. 

* Regner Beron ! ' at length cried the curate, start- 
ing back pale and faltering. The same syllables died 
on the lips of Margaret. The cldud of des])air settled 
down upon them. 

A side door being opened by the attendant officers, 
a person in a rich dress proceeded forward to the end 
of the council table, confronting that where the curate 
and his daughter stood ; while, as surely as the sun 
sheds the light of the day, they perCeired it was no 
other than Kegner Beron. 

•For a moment' halt,' cried the curate, recovering 
himself, and calling in the whole vigour of his soul to 
brave a fate, whieh he now saw unavoidable. ' For a 
moment halt, — and allow not that man to bow down his 
seal with a greater load of perdition.— Regner ! attend 
to me. I knew thee once poor, — the sole relic of an 
honourable house, —and I hear thee ^ this night ad- 
dressed by the title of count. Better had it been for 
thee, to have been earning thy bread by the sweat of 
thy brow, like the lowest miner on our native Dalecar- 
lian hills, than to stand in this assembly, arrayed in 
purple and fine linen, as the betrayer of thy country.' 

* Halt, halt,* said tiie judge ; ' know ye not that you 
are speaking treason V 

'Perhaps I may,' replied the curate, dauntlessly; 
* perhaps it may sound so to the ears of men ; but be- 
fore heaven I am speaking truth 1' 
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* He asks not gold/ said the judge ; < but we haye 
proBused him jour daughter as a reward for his ser- 
yices to the state V 

' My daughter!, my pure child Margaret, to become 
the mate of a perjured renegade I the. earth would 
sicken at such an union. In the nature of things it is 
monstrous, it is impossible! and heaven with its 
lightnings would either strike dead the offerer of such 
profane riolence, or summon from a world of sin and 
woe the spirit of its own, against which the powers of 
eril expected to triumph !' 

So fervent was the cuzate, and so absorbed in his 
subject, that for a little the court seemed to vanish 
from his eyes ; and, looking round to sooth his Bunting 
child, he was about to re-commence his address to the 
assonbly, when, to his surprise, on looking up to the 
judgment bench, he obseryed liie chair of the presi- 
dent empty. A few seconds .after he howeyeriasumed 
his seat, having put on the blaok silk robe in which it 
is customary to pass sentence. 

' It is needless,' said the president, rising, to address 
the assembly, * to waste the time of this court by a 
further examination of the case before us. The wit* 
neases have already given their evidence before you ; 
and, BO convincing are the proofs, titat you perceive 
the reverend gentleman has not a single word- to. saj 
in his own defence. Fr<nn his own lips indeed he is 
condemned, as you have this night heard him utter 
treasons, and pronounce the lawful evidence of the 
witnesses against him a betrayal of his infatuated 
country. You have heard liow he has been in open re- 
bdlion against King Christiern, in word and deed, 
having openly preached insubordination, and having 
aided and abietted in the escape of outlaws, whom it 
behoved him to deliver up to justice. More especially, 
my lords, it becomes us to remember, that he har- 
boured under his roof that arch-rebel the Count Eric 
Voss, and was the principal means -of his not filing 
into the hands of his pursuers, when a price was set 
upon his head, and when, so strong was the soent of his 
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tndc, tbat be could not otiierwiae have escaped. Bm* 
collect, my lords, that had his capture at that moment 
been effected, the bloodshed of this awfal rebellion 
might have probablj been averted. 

' Of these facts* and more espeoially of the latter, 
there can be no doubt, as the Count's then Esquire, 
Regner Beron, hath this day borne testimony before 
us, in a manner at once explicit and incontrovertible. 

' Of his daughter, the young lady now bef<hw you, it 
hath also been clearly proved, that she aided and 
abetted her father in the same course of treasonable 
proceeding, by carrying food and other necessaries to 
the church, wherein the said Count lajr concealed. 

' As there can be no division of opinion on such a 
case, I shall now, my lords, proceed to decree judge- 
ment in your name.' 

After whispering for a few seconds witii the nobles 
more immediately around him, and gathering, as it 
were, their various opinions on the sentence to be pro- 
nounced, he advanced to the centre of the hall, where 
the curate and hiB daughter were now standing up, — 
the one thoughtful, yet calm and resigned, as if he 
cared less for his own &te than the misery he was 
about to entail on her ; the other pale and languidly 
beautiful^ like a flower that has been vainly oofntending 
with the strong wing of the tempest, her bright blsek 
eyes cast despondingly on the floor, her hands clasped 
together and hanging down before her, her bosom 
heaving slowly and oppressively, as if a cumbrous load 
weight upon her heart, and her lips apart, as if her 
spirit fainted for lack of free air. 

' Curate of Suverdsio/ said the judge, ' out of re^ 
spect to the memory of Count Eric Yoss; ^at mistaken 
nobleman who hath' already reaped the harvest due to 
his crimes, I am commissioned by my brother judges 
to inform you, that the Coimt requested, in the event 
of your ever bein^ taken, our asking the production of 
a gold button, which he gave yon as a token of remem- 
bnmce ; and that, if you could show it, we should deal 
more merciful with you, for the sake of one who had 
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neeii the end of bis folly. Rememberest thou aught of 
such a thing V 

*It is here— it is here!' cried Marg&ret, startled 
from her Niobe-like reverie, by this unexpected 
glimpse of sunshine breaking through the hitherto im- 
penetrable cloud of her father's misfortunes ; and pro- 
ducing from her breast a button, which she held up 
between her^ finger and thumb. 

' Indeed!' said the judge, ' this is an unexpected 
circumstance, and wiU go some way to alter the fea- 
tures of the business ; but let me see if it be the real 
one,' he added, throwing off his gown, and applying 
the button, which he had snatched from Margaret's 
hand, to a vacancy on the triple row which ornamented 
his own tunic. 

The curate started back in astonishment. ' It is he, 
— it is he himself!' cried the daughter. ' It is Count 
Eric Voss ; it is the Count ! Stand away, stand away, 
father ; and let me throw myself at his feet !' and so 
saying, she rushed suddenly forward, and throwing 
herself down on the floor, seized hold of the under 
hem of his garment. 

' This must not— cannot be,* said the Count. < Come 
hither Bieron ; and, since you have had the audacity to 
appear this day as a witness against those who hospi- 
tably received us both, you must make atonement to 
the injured feelings of a father, by thus taking from 
me the hand of his much-loved child. Her heart is 
already pledged; and she dares not say me nay. 
Henceforth regard her as your own. The castle of 
Othorstone haUi as yet no mistress, — let this day that 
deficiency be supplied.' 

* No, no,' cried Margaret, springing to her feet, and 
half bewildered in the perplexity of her feelings. ' If 
be be not a true Swede, though he were the Emperor 
of AUemaine, he should be no husband of mine!' 

' Ah but, Margaret,' said Count Beron, sootbinglr* 
and still holding by the hand she had but half with- 
drawn, * in this I fear you have but little choice, since 
the administrator commands it.' 
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'The admixuBtnkorl' cried'^ Margaret, her cheek 
blushing, and scarcely deigittng to believe her ears, 
which tingled as if all the grew hells of Moscow had 
rang an alaram. 

' Yes,' ssid the Count Eric Voss, ' in ni49 yon hehold 
Gustavos Vaaa; I came to your door, my worthy 
friends, hungry, and ye gave me food ; ntikim, and ye 
warmed me ; friencUess and a fugitive, and ye visited 
me in my solitude.' 

' Pardon the whimsical way I have taken to shew 
my gratitude ; htit, believe me,* he added, laying his 
hand on his heart, ' that it is not the less sincere on 
that account. I cottld have adcptiftd no other method 
of bringiag: jrbu'befbz^ the assembled representatives 
of Sweden, in whosti presence I now profess my obli- 
gations to' yeii ; aad thus, taldxlg-ycm by the hand, 
declare mjnwlf prtmd in etilUng the CuraM of Snverdsio 
my friend. 

' I have ventured to unite befoie you, the hands of 
a pair, whose hearts, I understand, have long been 
united. Do you proceed in cementing more securely, 
according to Uie laws of the Church, what I have done 
merely in outward form. Bear no scruple towards 
your inteuded son ; for, believe me, if he is a rene- 
gade, it has merely beeh in deserting from the phalanx 
of oppression,, to risk his blood under the standard of 
a few seemingly inefficient revolutionists. He has 
proved a true man and a brave ; and scarcely hath the 
gratitude of his country deemed the title of Count a 
sufficient equivalent for his many and important ser- 
vices.* 

Why lengthen our joyous tale? Suffice it to say,. 
Ibat preparations were made for a magnificent wed- 
ding ; and that the whole court of Sweden were invited 
to behold the nuptials of the curate*s daughter, who* 
had preserved the life of Gustavus Vasa, — and of 
Count Regner Beron, one of the best and bravest of 
his generals. The curate pronounced his paternal 
Uessing over them. 

2f5 
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SONG* 

FROM THB 0£RMA1C. 

With song I greet the sweetest one, 

Whom I can ne'er forget, \ 
Though many a day has past and gone 

Since last we met. 
Kingdoms and lands are nought to me. 

When with her presence weigh'd ; 
And when her face no more I see, 

Mj glories fade. 
He errs, whose heart cannot belieye 

That I may yet be blest ; 
Though never crown again had leave 

On me to rest. 
Thii loss I might supply ; but when 

Her love is lost, what have I then 1 
Nor hope, joy, solace can I know again. 

Th — M— 8 Ch— P— N. 



STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 
BY J. A. SHEA. 

Where are they, where are they. 

Whom, when o'er the seas we pass'd. 
We had hop'd to meet to-day 

Where we lov*d and left them last? 
Flowers and breezes, rocks and rills, 

Echoes of the mountain way. 
Tell us, from your home of hills. 

Where are they, where are they ? 

Where are they ? 
Wailing echoes ! ye return 

The question back again to me. 
Ye too seem our friends to mourn. 

As those we ne'er again may see. 
Then seek your caves, and sleep ye on. 

Till other friends, now far away, 
Shall ask ye, when we too are gone, 

* Where are they, where are they 2 

Where are they I 
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IThb Czar Iran, who reigned over Russia about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, frequently went out 
disguised, in order to discover the opinion which the 
people entertained of his administration. One day, in 
a Boiitary walk near Moscow, he entered a small vil- 
lage, anli pretending to be overcome by fatigue, im- 
plored relief from several of the inhabitants. His 
dress was ragged, bis appearance mean, and what ought 
to have excited the compassion of the villagers, and 
ensured his reception, was productive of refusal. Full 
of indignation at such inhuman treatment, he was just 
going to leave the place, when he perceived another 
habitation, to which he had not yet applied for as- 
sistance ; it was the poorest cottage in the village ; the 
Emperor hastened to it, and knocking at the door, a 
peasant opened it, and asked him what he wanted, ' I 
^m almost dying with fatigue and hunger,* answered 
the Czar, * can you give mw a lodging for one night V 

* Alas!' said the peasant, taking him by the hand, 

* you will have but poor fare here ; you have come at 
.au unlucky time, my wife is in labour, her cries will 
not let you sleep j but come in, come in, you will, at 
least, be sheltered from the cold, and such as we have 
you shall be welcome to.' 

The peas^t then made the Czar enter a little room, 
full of children ; in a cradle were two infants sleeping 
soundly, a girl three years old was sleeping on a rug 
near the cradle, while her two sisters, the one five 
^ears old, the other seven, were on their knees, cry- 
ing, and praying to God for their mother, who was 
in a room adjoining, and whose piteous plaints and 
groans were distinctly heard. ' Stay here,' said the 
peasant to the Emperor, ' I will go and fetch some- 
thing for your supper.' 

He went out, and soon returned with some black 
bread, eggs, and honey. * You see all I can give you,' 
said the peasant' * partake of it with my children ; I 
must go and assist my wife.' 

* Your charity, your hospitality,' said the Czar, 
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' must bring dowor blecsiogs up^B jour bouse ; I am 
rare God will reward your go<Kbes8.' 

* Priij to God, my g^ood frietid,* re^^Iiod the pea- 
Mt, ' pnf to God Almighty, thftt ehe vday faftre a 
"*' deiirery, " " 



a&fii dellrery, Otitis all Iwieb fbr.' 

' And IB that all you wish to iftdte you hiipipy V 
' Hilpjjjr ! jiia^ for youi«elf ; I huve flv« fittfe chil- 
dren, a (fear wife that loveii me, a father' «nd moliier 
b6th in good health,, uid nsfy labour is E^fflbidttt to 
aiUnt^xi them aD." 

* Do your father and mothev live witSi yotlV 

' Certainly ; thley are in the next room mth my iHfe.' 

• But yourcOttage here is so vety small !" 
' It is large diiougfa, it can hold us all.' 

Th6 good peasant then Wentt6 hid'Wife, who i^' hour 
aif^er was' happily deliret^d ; hei^ h^^bond, in a tran- 
fiport of jcfy, brought the child to the Czar, * look,' 
said he, * lobk, thh^^is th6 sixth Ae hWl)rou^t m» ! 
What a fine hfearty chiM he is I MAy God- ^i^eflenre 
him as h'e has dene my others !' 

The Czar, stosibly affected at thi^ sceii^, tdek the 
infant in his arms : ' I ki^bw,' said he; ' tfdm Hie 
physiognomy of tMa dhild, t*at he t^ttJ be quite for- 
ttm^te J he will arrive, I am certain; At gi*«At ^fer- 
ment.' The peasant smiled « thiA^ Aifedieticm, and at 
that instant, the two eldest gii!l» cu&e to IdttB tb^eir 
new-l>oi^ brother, atid their gmaAtMher, came tdso to^ 
take him baek ; l3)e HtUte ones fallowed ^^er, and die 
peasf^t laying himse^ down upon his bed of Mmw,. 
invited the stranger to do the same; 

In ariiJoiieitt, the p^iaant wa* in a stoutitd Ahd pewce- 
M sleep, but the Czar, sittiiig up, looted ar6itmd,afftd 
contemplated evety thing wiA anf e^e of tend6rti«8- 
and emotion, the sleeping children and i^tit sleeping 
fStber. An undisturbed sileoo6 reigned i^' tlm cOtfage. 
' What a happy calm 1 What detightftil trtmvytiiffitjr?' 
said the Emperor ; ' avarice and ambition, sd^cion 
and remorse, never enter here. Ho'w sweet is the sleep 
of imiocence !' In such reflections, and on such a bed 
did the mighty Emperor df all the Ruijisi«» i^A^Ae 
night ! 
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The pMsant awoke at- break of day, and* bia goeat 
taking leave of bim, said, ' I must return to Moscow, 
my fnend : I am acquainted there with a very benevo- 
lent man, to wbom I shall take care to mention your 
kind treatment of me. I can -prevail upon him to 
stand godfather to your child. Promiiae me, therefore, 
that you will wait for me, that I may he present at the 
christening : I will be back in three hours at farthest.' 
The peasant did not think much of this mighty promise, 
but, in the good nature pf his heart, he consepted, 
however, to Uie stranger's request. 

The Czar immediately took his leave —the three 
hours were soon gone, and nobody appeared ; the pea- 
sant, therefore, followed by his family, was preparing 
to carry his child to church, but as he was leaving his 
cottage, he heard on a sudden the trampling of horses 
and the rattling of many coaches ; he looked out, and 
presentlv saw a multitude of horses, and a train of 
splendid carriages ; he knew the Imperial guards, and 
instantly called his family to come and see the Em- 
peror go by ; they all ran out in a hurry, and stood 
before their door ; the horsemen and carriages soon 
formed a circular line, and, at last, the state coach of 
the Czai' stopped opposite the good peasant's door ; the 
guards kept back the crowd, which the hope of seeing 
their Sovereign had collected together. The coach - 
door was opened, the Czar alighted, and advancing to 
the host, thus addressed him, ' I promised you a god- 
father ; I am come to fulfil my promise -, give me your 
child, and follow me to church.' 

The peasant stood like a statue ; now looking at the 
Emperor with the mingled emotions of astonishment 
and joy ; now observing his magnificent robes, and the 
oostly jewels with which they were adorned, and now 
turning to a crowd of nobles that surrounded him. In 
this profusion of pomp he could not discover the poor 
stranger, who bad lain all night with him upon straw. 
The Emperor, for some moments, silently enjoyed his 
perplexity, and then addressed him thua : * Yesterday 
yon performed the duties of humanity : to-day I am 
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eoHHft to discharge thd most deHgfatful dtttf of a Sove- 
reign, that of recompensing yirtae. I sbsill not remove 
yon from a sit iiation to which you do so much honour, 
and the innocence and tranquillity of which I envy, 
but I will bestow upon you such things as may be 
useful to you ; you shatl hare numerous flocks, rich 
pastures, and a house that will enable you to exercise 
the duties of hospitality with pleasure. Your new- 
born child shall become my ward ; for you may re- 
member,' continued the Emperor, smiling, ' that I 
prophesied he would be fortunate/ The good peasant 
could not speak ; but, with teard of grateful sensibility 
in his eyes, he ran instantly to fetch the child, brought 
him to the Emperor, and laid him respectfully at his 
feet. This excellent Sovereign was quite affected : he 
took the child in his arms and carried him himself to 
efaurcfa, and, after the ceremony was oyer, unwilling 
to deprive him of his mother's milk, he took him back 
to the cottage, and ordered that he should be sent to 
faim, as soon as he could be weaned. The Czat faith- 
fully obsiiryed big engagement, caused the "bby to be 
edticatfed in his palace, provided amply for his future 
settlenfent in life, and continued ever after to heap 
favours upon the virtuous peasant aiidhis family. 

STAI^AS. 

Sat, why should the cypress encircle our brbw. 

When tlie blush of the rose-bud to mortals is given? 
Say, why at the altar of grief should we bow. 
When the soul might be tinged with the brightness 
of heaven 1 
Say, why should we turn from the flowers that adorn 
TTie path-way of life—in profusion overspread, , 
To cull the sharp ^istle, and seek for the thorn. 

That pierces unsought for, too oft as we tread 1 
Is the gloom of the cypress more pleasing to view 

. Than the delicate bloom of the fairest of flowers? 
Is the sharp-pointed thistle more bright in its hue 
llian the heart's-ease that Pleasure has wreathed in 
her bowers 1 
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Because we have felt for a moment the pang 

That the thorn of affliction can fix in the mind ; 
Shall we wish for that reason where thickest they hang. 

In hopes an oblivion of anguish to find ? 
No, flj to the bowers that by Pleasure prepared, 

lovitingly open a smiling retreat ; 
Their beauty by bnars is never impaired. 

Their verdure unfading — their bloom ever sweet. 
There never shall cypress encircle the brow. 

For the blush of the rose-bud to mortals is given ; 
None there at the altar of sorrow shall bow. 

For the soul shall be tinged with the brightness of 
heaven. ' j." 



8ONG9 

BT JOHN AUGUSTUS 8HBA. 

Oh, stranger !. whenever you come thro' our dale. 

Or darkeo. the wave of our ferry, 
Aemember to ask for the lass pf wit vale, 

Her cbe^k is as ripe as acheny ; 

Her eye is as hzf^t 

As a Sammer'beam's light. 
And speaks of her bosQm's emotion. 

And thro* her thin v«it 

The heave of her breast 
Is more white than the foam of the ocean. 

Then, stranger, &e. 

Her heart is as pure as the heart of the dove. 

Her form fair as beauty could mould it. 
The thought on her brow speaks more sweetly of loye. 

Than sighs or soft words ever told it. 

And bow lovely her lips 

Which a smile ever ke^ps, 
With its magic just so far asunder ; 

As to shade, and to show 

The beautiful row 
Of pearl3 tiiiat lie> shioipgly under. 

Then stranger, &c. 
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A TALE OP ITALY. 

•T is one dark remembrance, one sorrow, that Uirowv 
Its bleak shade alike o'er our joys and our woes.' 

SiLTACCx was the only child of a noble but decayed 
family. He was left an orphan at an early age, with 
no other patrimony than the half ruined castle in which 
he was born, and the barren tract of land which sur- 
rounded it. His uncle, upon whom the care of his 
education had devolved at the decease of his parents, 
took care that he should be taught the martial exercises 
which belonged to the instruction of a gentleman in 
that period ; for the profession of arms was the only 
one for which he was qualified, and in that he had to 
make his own way. He grew up a wild and heedless 
young man, and before he had any opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing himself by his prowess, he committed the 
imprudence of falling deeply in love. The object of 
his attachment was a modest and beautiful g^rl, 
living with an aged mother, whose health was rapidly 
declining, and who required the kind hand of a daugh- 
ter to administer to her wants. To her Floretta was 
every thing that a mother could desire. Silvacci had 
frequent opportunities of seeing her, and soon flattered 
himself that he was not altogether averse to her. At 
length, by his assiduities and attentions, she almost 
imperceptibly began to betray that he had made a 
favourable impression on her heart; and, in as short a 
time as is usually necessary for such a purpose, the 
inexperienced lovers had vowed eternal constancy to 
one another. 

In the neighbourhood of the villa;;e in which she 
resided lived a young man of the name of Francesco, 
the proprietor of eixtensive vineyards and olive 
grounds, which he cultivated ifery profitably. He 
was, however, of most dissolute ana depraved habits'; 
but his insinuating manners deceived and misled 
many who were not thoroughly acquainted wiA his 
character ; and his wealth insured for him a predo- 
minant reputation in the small circle in which he 
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moved. Urn famd more than once made the offer of hie 
hand to Floretta, but secretly ; foi Silvaoci's avowed 
afifection kept him aloof, and he smothercsd in hit own 
bosom those feelings which he dared not openlj to 
express. About this period Silyacci's ancle, who had 
for some time been infirm and sickly, paid the debt of 
nature. This event, although of course it was not 
entirely unexpected, affected him sensibly, as he 
was the only near relative he had. It also left him 
almost destitute of the means of subsistence, for it was 
by means of bis uncle's parsimony and management 
that his little property had been made productive. He 
was then but nineteen, and resolved to enter the armv, 
where he hoped to gain fame and fortune, and to lie 
able at no distant period to return and claim Florett» 
as bis bride. He took a passionate leave of the object 
of his choice, and they plighted the most solemn vows 
of affection and constancy. Two years rolled rapidly 
on. The course of the war had called Silvacci into the 
Low Countries, where his good conduct and his good 
ifortune had placed him in the rank of an indepei^ent 
Condottiero, at the head of a tsoop of lansquenets. 
A truce having, been determined on, he was at liberty 
to retnm to ms xiative vilhige ; and he hastened to 
avail himself of this opportunity. Buoyant with youth* 
fill hope and ardent spirits, dignified by his ejqiloitSr 
and loaded with wealth be had acquired in the waia, 
he bent his course homewards, indulging in the hope 
of seeing her whose 'memorv had never been absent 
from him, and whom he had 1^ the fairest flower of 
the village, blooming and beautiiul, as when he last 
beheld her ; but Fate bad doomed him to a sad reverse. 
The villain, Francisco, had contrived by the most insi- 
duous and detestable practices to encourage a litiga« 
tion, the result of which left the mother. of FlorettK 
pennyless. In the hour of their deepest distress he 
offered them assistance and relief^ on condition that 
Floretta would be his ; and as he saw it was in vain to 
attempt to change the maiden's purpose, he directed- 
all his artifices to the mother, who, borne down by her 
VOL. 1. 1898. i 6 
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own distress, and dazzled by tbe appearance of tfie 
villain's wealth, suffered berself to give a promise thst 
ahe would compel Floretta, by ber maternal antiiority, 
to yield to bis desires. The wretched girl, who bad 
always looked upon bim with aversion, was now per- 
•ttaded by her mother, who urged their great distress, 
wbicb bad almost reduced them to starvation. This 
broke down her resolution. At length won over by 
the prayers and intreaties of her mother, Floretta con< 
aented to accept Francisco's addresses. Her beloved 
Silvacci was rar away — she knew not where — and in 
an evil hour she yielded her own jbdgment and her 
heart's best impulses to the intreaties of a mother 
whom she loved more, far more, than her own life or 
happiness. By these means the fiend Francisco, who, 
in Silvacci 's presence, dared scarcely breathe her name, 
in the space of a few months obtained Floretta's hand. 
His bad qualities, which were before studiously con- 
cealed, now began to show themselves ; and in a short 
time, bis unkindness and want of affection rendered 
the wretched girl doubly miserable. Her aged mother, 
who viewed witli agonised feelings the declining health 
and misery of her only child, who had with the utmost 
tenderness watched over her in health and sickness, 
and who was now the victim of this barbarian, sunk 
intb an untimely grave. Her miserable daughter did 
not long survive her loss; a pining and consuming 
sorrow, by rapid advances, brought her every day 
nearer to her end, and she sank the premature and 
wretched martyr to disappointment and woe. It was 
not long after this that Silvacci returned to his native 
village. The evening on which he returned was beau- 
tiAil, and all Nature's works shone forth in bright 
airay ; the sun was rapidly sinking below the horizon, 
and every scene, as he approached the place of bis 
nativity, seemed to inspire some fcmd recollection of 
former times, and to cheer him on to the cottage of bis 
beloved. He now entered the villi^e, and met an old 
associate, whom he questioned concerning ber who 
was the idol of his affections. A melancholy sileace. 
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and an appearance of hesitation in the reply, prepared 
him for some sinister information. In dreadful antici- 
pation of some accident, he conjured him to unfold to 
him the truth : maddened by suspense, he followed his 
friend to a cottage, where he. learnt the appalling truth. 
It would be vain to attempt a description of the grief 
that swelled his heart, when the destruction of his 
hopes was thus announced to him ; but the bitterest 
pang of all was, that she whom he adored had been 
by Francisco's villainy, by her love for himself, 
brought to an earl;^ grave. This housed the bit- 
terest feelings of his soul, and with direful im« 
precations, lus first impulse was to quit the scene of 
misery ; and putting this in practice, he vowed ven- 
geance on her murderer. With hesidlong speed he 
hoped to escape the anguish which lacerated his breast. 
As he hurried from the village, he saw at a distance 
Francisco — he darted forward with the fury of a tiger 
upon his prey. Francisco perceived him, and his look 
was like a baffled fiend ; but, as if anticipating Sil- 
vacci's intention, he laid his hand upon his sword. 
This decided his fate. ' Villain V cried Silvacd, his 
quick weapon glancing from its scabbard, ' this hour 
shall be the last of one or both of us.' 

He spoke no more ) the fury of rage and detestation 
urged him on, and the perfidious wretch sank beneath 
his arm to rise no more. Silvacci gazed for a moment 
on his foe, reckless of flight, and viewing the last dying 
throes of the quivering body which lav at his feet ; but 
every thing behind him seemed dark and drear ) he 
had now no earthly tie — he was a murderer, an out-^ 
cast. He dashed on with headlong speed, and the next 
dawn saw him far from the scene of blood and woe. 
But remorse, with the agonising pangs of misery and 
despair, seized on his heart; the malady increased 
dailyi and he sought in the din of battle, and in foreign 
climes, that peace of mind he was never doomed to 

J^S H— 'N. 

ft 
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THE PAST. 



Kiddtel deoeUfiil riddle! Sing, imile, deck, and perfume thy 
wanioD bed ; Til none of thj false love. 

Story of a Ufe ; Vol. I. p 65. 
You are the sweetest thini^ 
That ever cheated man. Pe/agriot (a fraginent.) 

May, May, marigold May ! 
Chasing all wintery woet away ; 
Child of blossom, spirit of spring. 
Bringing flowers with beamy wing, 
<!aating thy power u'elr vernal love. 
Gentle, soothing, as timid dove : 
Hie i hie 1 bright fairy, hie f 
Blooming 'mid gems, on thy butterfly. 

May, May, Maid- Marian May ! 
Blessing the earth, and beings of clay. 
Soothing with bliss all who know 
Saddening care in this world of woe ; 
.Coming like dreams over woman's mind, 
.Gentle, soothing, timid and kind : 
Rove, rove, thou gossamer sprite. 
Ere overtaken by gloomy night. 

May, May, msddens' May, 
Vision of hours, toy of a day ; 
Theme of their lips, budding with joy. 
Singing ' All hail '.' to their beautiful boy ? 
Buoy of their hopes — thy hope, their care— 
Jair as thou'rt fickle, false as they're fair ! 
May, May, evanescent May, 
Thy vows have, like their's, faded away* 

May, matrimonial May I 
Month of love and marriage, they say ; 
fair, fair, as a woman's tear, 
Wild, but timid as aspen-fear ; 
Playful as blushes on woman's cheek , 
Ana oh ! like her, fragile and weak. 
Go ! go ! to thy withering tomb. 
Bright as thou art, death is thy doom. 
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May, May, marigold May ! 

Chases all wintery woes away ! 

Hie, hie, fairy-sheen, hie 

To thy grove of light, and dim eastern sky ; 

Rove, rove, thou gossamer sprite, 

Ere overtaken by gloomy night : 

May ! May I warbling May ! • 

Bright as thou art, death is thy lay ! 

Musical month, maypole May ! 

As the hour of eve thou'st fled away. 

Evanesceot May ! maidens' May \ 

Thy charms, like their*s, too lascivious play - 

May, matrimonial May, 

Spells and promises, all are nay : 

Gone I gone ! to thy withering tomb. 

Such is the world, such the world's doom. 

F. C. N. 



STANZAS TO MBMORY. 



Oh, Love, young Love, bound in thy rosy chain, 

Let sage or cynic prattle as they will. 
These, only these, redeem Hfc's hours of ill-'-ByroH. 

When sunset sheds its parting ray, 

And brightly gilds the azure sea. 
And evening brings the close of day. 

Oh, then, fair maid, I'll think of thee. 

And Memory's dreams, in their fairest form, 
. Shall picture scenes oT brightest jo^ ; 

And Hope, which soothes fierce Passion's storm. 
Shall promise bliss without alloy. 

There is no joy the earth bestows. 
Which can the bosom's griefs beguile ; 

There's nought so well can soothe our woes. 
Or charm us, as a woman's smile. 
London, J— i H— w. 
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THB EPICUREAN. 



Thi engrtving which accompanies the present num- 
her is the sixth and last of &e series of illusCtUiofis &r 
Mr. Moore's delightful romance of The EpicurMt. 
Of the merit of the designs, and of the skill with wliili^ 
they have heen transferred' hy the engrayers» it d^^m- 
not hecome as to say much ; and yet, in justice to ^# 
artists hy whom they have he6n severally exec«uteil» 
we may venture to hope, that they ai-e* worthy of l|i« 
public favour which they solicit, and suitable to.<|» 
delightful work by which they have been suggei^lgl* 
Wim respect to our embellishments generally, wei lJb» 
this opportunity of saying, that the opinions of oar AST* 
resi^onaents are somewhat at variance, some of ^^Hift 
thinking that they should consist entirely of lUsiiMI^ 
tions of distinguished modern works ; others, that fl|^ 
should relate exclusively to the contetnts of our mf^ 
miscellany. For ourselves, we shall take that wloob 
is always the safe course where opinions are conflict 
ing, and endeavour to meet the wisWof all by ooes- 
sionalljr giving plates fron^ our ovvn subjects, an^ at 
other times from popular living autbora. Among 
several engravings in preparation, is one whicii will 
appear in a month or two, taken lQK>m an interesting 
part of Sir Walter Scott's last jleries of * The Chro- 
nicles of the Canongate.' 

•After this announcement and explanation, we pro- 
ceed to the subject of our present engncving. It is 
from that part of ' The Epicmreaa' in which the beau- 
tiful Alethe, after having withstood all the temptations 
and threats which w«re hel4 out* to induce her to dis- 
avow her belief in the Christian &ithj sinks under the 
treacherous artifice of the accursed tribune.. One day 
of respite is given to Her, in the hope that she may yet 
recant ; and as she is IfA away fro^i the judgment- 
seat, the tribune orders that there should be. tied round 
lier brow one of thoBfs chaplets tff coral beads with 
whidk itwms the cust/jm of young Christian maidsns 
^ sixay themselves ''on the day of thsir martjrrdom* 
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Xbifl t$hapl«t is poisoned ; the venom begins to do its 
vrork ; and while her lover, who is unacquainted with 
tbi& horrid circumstance, is trying to persuade her to 
avoid the fate which hangs over her, bj comijlying 
inrith the wishes of her persecutors, she dies in his 
arzAs, having first expressed her steadfastness in tiie 
faith, and her resolution never to waver in it. 

* " No, mj own betrothed," she continued, pointing 
to the two rings on her finger ; " behold these pledges, 
—they are both sacred. I should have been as true to 
thee as I am now to heaven,— nor in that life to which 
I am hastening shall our love be forgotten. Should 
thei baptism of fire, through which I shall pass to-mor- 
row, make me worthy to be heard before the Throne of 
Grace, I will intercede for thy soul— I will pray that it 
may yet share with mine that ' inheritance, immortal 
ana undefiled,' which Mercy offers, and that thou, — 
my dear mother, — and I — " 

' She here dropped her roitie ; the momentary ani- 
mation, with which devotion and affection had inspired 
her, vanished ; and a darkness overspread all her fea- 
tures, a livid darkness,^like the coming of death — 
that made ma shudder through every limb. Seisdng 
my hand convulsively, and looking at me with a fear- 
ful eagerness, as if anxious to hear some consoling 
assurance from my own lips : "Believe me," she con- 
tinned, " not all the torments tiiey are preparing for 
me,— not even this deep, baming pain m my brow, 
wfaidi they will hardly equal,— could be half so dread- 
ful to me, as the thought that 1 leave thee " 

' Here her voice again failed ; her head sunk upon 
my aim, and— merciful God, let me forget what I then 
felt. I saw that she was dying ! Whether I uttered 
any cry, I know not ; but the tribune came rushing 
into the chaigbert and, looking on the maiden, said, 
with a face full of horror, " It is but too true !" 

' He then told me in a low voice, what he had just 
learned from th6 guardian of the prison, thai the band 
foand ihe young Christian's hstm was— oh ! horrible 
cnielty*— a compoaad of tfa« laojit deadly poiiOA—* 
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the heUiiib inrention of Orcus, to satiate his v«ng8«nce; 
and make the fiite of his poor victim secure. My first 
movement was to untie that fatal wreath,— but it would 
not come away — it would not come away ! 

' Roused by the pain, she again looked in my face ; 
but, unable to speak, took hastily from her bosom the 
small silver cross which she had brought with her from 
my cave. Having prest it to her own lips, she held it 
anxiously to mine, and seeing me kiss the holy symbol 
with fervour, looked happy, and smiled. The agony 
of death seemed to have passed away ; there came 
suddenly over her features a heavenly light, some share 
of which I felt descending into my own soul, and, in a 
few minutes more, she expired in my anhs.' 



* THE PATH THROUGH OLBNDARNLIE. 

Nature had shed o^er tlie scene 
Her purest of chrystal, and brightest of green I 

r. Moorf. 

After the eye has wandered o'er a green extent of 
meadows, and roasted on the sunny villages that enrich 
the perspective, the feet are naturally conducted to a 
little serpentine path, that meanders round the brink 
of the river, and allows the waterfJEdl to descend on the 
flowers which encircle it. In fact, the waterfall has 
become so tyrannic and obstreperous, that the Rector 
has been obbged to have recourse to the parish-derk, 
who has thrice soiled his black knee-breeches in at- 
^mpting to prevent its inroads. It is said, moreover, 
that in his last effort he not only offended his dignity, 
but crashed three or four large lady-flowers, whidi had 
been previously marked by his employer for removal. 
If this be true, it is likely he will absiidon his under- 
taking, and the Rector wiU probably aUude to it in his 
next discourse. 

Whoever can enjoy the more sequestered and serene 
varieties of nature, will acknowledge the beauty of the 
path through Glendamlie. The yezy gale that emr 
braces its tufted hxariance becomes impregnated with 
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deliciooii odonra , and the sun^orb throws a draporj of 
light oirer its smooth blue rirulets. Around it the 
scenery of the meadows is ever radiant, and the skies 
aboYe it are wrought in architectore which is always 
exquisite. At sunrise or sunset there are few paths 
like the path through Glendarzklie. There is a serene 
languor, a holy tranquillity about it, that rivals 

< The silver silence of moonlight/ 
and impresses the soul with idea?, which the festive 
epicure, in his lightest moments, might wish to share. 
Eren the bells of the scattered sheep add to the repose 
of the scene. 

None but the penetrating genius of Wordsworth can 
translate the celestial language which is written on the 
more minute delicacies of creation ! A mind less vivid 
and enthusiastic would sweep over the delightful asso- 
ciations of the flower and fountain, and lose the rain- 
bow hues of their witchery in the impetuosity of its 
career. Wordsworth's images are alone deduced from 
the exact observation with which he has regarded 
Nature in her loneliest recesses. No trammels of 
imitation confine the calm simplicity that adorns his 
productions, and, like the pure unclouded lustre of the 
' cold moon,' there is a constant serenity on the full 
tide of his song. The poetry of Wordsworth resem- 
bles an evening cloud, that floats in a heaven of sun- 
shine, and imprints its image on the bosom of an un- 
ruffled lake. Men cannot ascertain its splendor until 
they become acquainted with its depths. In order to 
exemplify niy attachment to the genius of Wordsworth, 
I have formed a determination to inuse on his poetry 
whenever I trace the path through Glendamlie ; and, 
as this frequently occurs, he will doubtless be seldom 
absent from my mind.' 

The path through Glendarhlie occupies the whole 
extent of the road betwixt Norman Green and Priorfoy . 
Its commencement is flanked on one side by a warbling 
streamlet, aiid^on the other by a cluster of hawthorns, 
remarkable for the richness of their leaves and the 
quantity of their blossoms. Around these hawthorns 
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the honeysuckle arranges itself in the most beautiful 
festoons, and the flowers of spring unclose their silken 
bells beneath its ringlets. CowsUps conceal their 
bosoms beside the skj-Iike clusters of the bluebell ; 
violets ^stow their fragrance over every inch of 
ground; and primroses, as countless as the stars of a 
moonlight night, tin^inkle through the foliage of the 
hcdge'as though they were < gems strewn there.' 

When the eye has sufficiently feasted on these deli- 
cious luxuries of Nature, the dimples and the tints of 
a joyous streamlet dazzle it so completely, that it be- 
comes almost incapable of withdrawing its gaze. Nor 
is the streamlet's applearance less bewitching than its 
melody ! A succession of festal tones issue forth in 
the laughter, of its ripples, and after disturbing the 
repose of an old alder thicket, they pause round a 
cluster of shells, and finally bequeath their cadence to 
six or seven water lilies. Sam Sandysky, the village 
naturalist, has become so deeply enamoured of these 
water lilies, that he almost swears when the slightest 
animadversion is passed on their delicacy. 

But I must conclude my description of the little 
streamlet. It derives its source from a pure silvery- 
spring, which rises in the interior of the hedge, and 
scatters its chrystal sprinkles ovw the tufts of primroses 
that bloom beside it. From thence it wanders through 
a small furrow, fringed with a most delicious variety 
of violets, and finally terminates in the blue unclouded 
space of water which I have already noticed. Oh ! 
methinka I now see the rosy blossoms of the eglantine 
imaged in its sunlight depths, and the wild birds of 
autumn sporting on its fragrant brink. At the distance 
of about thirty yards from the streamlet, the path gra- 
dually descends ; and after winding along the extremity 
of the hedge, thinks it shall be exposed to a good quan- 
tity of sunshine, if it continue its course through the 
Squire's Park. Into the Squire's Park, therefore, it 
turns, and is alternately seen and lost in the numerous 
mazes that conduct it to the fishpond. When any one 
arrives at this romantic portion of the Squirt's pro* 
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t^erty, he gpenerally acknowledges the beauty of the 
path through Glendamlie ; and well may he do so, for 
the wild gush of the current, the proud yoices of a 
dozen tall branching beech trees, the rith melody of 
about sixty singing-birds, and the calm pastoral tink- 
ling of the scattered sheep-bells, produce a delicious 
e£fect on the imagination ! And here, too, is the path 
hallowed with a thousand recollections, recollections 
that awake the buoyancy of every sorrowed spirit ! 

Yes, methinks I now see the wild water-fowl quit 
their chrystal habitations, and soar into the boundless 
atmosphere like a multitude of flowers, ' flying and 
baskiijg in the blue light of hearen.' Methinks, 
around me, I hear the joyous melody of my once-glad 
schoolfellows, warbled 

* From Purity's own cherub Ups,* 
in an unsubdued harmony-; and, as the white walls of 
Giles Gimber's manor-house meet my eye from the 
distant meadows, the warm tide of memory renews 
icself in my soul. 

From this portion of the Squire's domains the path 
forms two or three grassy circles (not much unlike 
fairy rings), and then continues its course between 
two rows of sunless witch-elms, that seem as old as 
Heme's oak. In these trees, the Squire has permitted 
a company of ragabond crows to take vp their abode, 
and from morning till night they disturb the silence of 
the scene with their loud and monotonous cawing. 
The Rector is so deeply incensed with the Squire for 
this specimen of his taste, that he has endeavoured to 
augment the quantity of his annual tithes. 

After the noise of these hated crows has become 
somewhat mellowed by distance, and after the loiterer 
has passed from under the spectral shades of the witch- 
elms, the ear is charmed with a wild but melodious 
' gush of waters ; and, at the same time, the eye beholds 
the fishpond divide itself into a thousand feathery rills, 
aud form one of the most attractive waterfalls that 
ever embraced a cltister of fresh young field flowers. 
As the fishpond approaches the steep from whence it 
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precipitates itself, a Ttriety of wrinkles unite and 
separate on its sonbright curve. An interesting old 
tree, that extends its green and yellow branches over 
this part of the fishpond, considerably improves its ex- 
quisite appearance* 

It was here that Black Guy, the paiish-derk, at- 
tempted to execute the mandate cf the Rector, bat 
unluckily failed in his undertakings and it is here 
that the reaper, the woodman, and eren the romping, 
iresh-coloured and sandy-haired water-cress girl, for- 
get their laborious occupations, while they select a 
nosegay from the sweet-scented flowers that fringe, in 
groupes of twos and threes, the silver foam of the 
nshpond. 

From this place the path through GlendarnUe as- 
sumes a wild and irregular aspect ; neyertheless, it is 
not destitute of the innumerable graces that enriched 
its commencement. A long range of barren declivities, 
that frequently terminate in an airy extent of mea- 
dows ; a collection of streamlets, that are of more 
beauty than consequence ; and a considerable quantity 
of marsh land, that is more franed for its cattle than its 
fertility, — delight as th^y perplex the wandering eye. 
Added to these attractive yarieties of nature, the herds- 
man's lodge, the Rector's hop-grounds, and the millerV 
coro-fields, complete the picture. R. A. 



CPiGRAM ON A J>BAD DBBTOR. 

Hx has paid Nature's debt ; and, I'm afraid. 
It is the only debt he ever paid. 

ON THE SAMB. 

He's dead ! His debt to Nature is no more ; 
I wish, however, he'd paid mine before. 

J. D. NSWMIN. 
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XXTRACT8 FROM TUB COMMON-PLACE SOOK OF 

A lilTERART LOUNGER. 

RAMBAU. 

This great musician possessed that enthusiasm with- 
out which nothing can be effected. He had one day 
some men of letters at his house, who laughed at him 
▼ery much for making an anachronism. lUmeau flew 
with great emotion to his harpsichord, and, running 
rapidly over the keys' of it, played a most exquisite 
piece of harmony. ' Now/ said he, ' gentlemen, it 
surely shows more talent to be able to compose such a 
piece of music as that you hare just heard, than to be 
able to tell in what year Charlemagne or Clovis died. 
You only remember, /invent ; and pray which is most 
admirable, genius or erudition 1' 
nu csacBAu. 

In his life of the modem Roman demagogue, Riensi, 
obeenres, that * popular talents, in general, are com- 
bined with a certain degree of insanity.' The mass of 
mankind appear rather to be pleased with what dazzles 
than with that which convinces them ; and are more 
impressed by the ardour of enterprise than by the 
sobriety of practicability. It is the exercised eye alone 
which prefers the impasto of Titian to the glaze of Ba- 
Tocci — solid and substantial colour to airy and dia- 
phonous tints. 

CAHDINAL FLEURT. 

When the Abb6 de St. Pierre presented his project 
of a perpetual peace to this wily and experienced mi- 
nister, the Cardinal said, * Sir, I am much afraid that 
you hare forgotten the preliminary article. You have 
forgotten to send a troop of missionaries, to dispose 
the hearts and the minds of the different sovereigns 
towards your excellent project.' 

Fleury being told one <uiy that he was responsible 
to his sovereign for his conduct, replied/ ' Say, rather, 
to God and my conscience.' 

VOL. I. 1838. f H 
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